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Jason Bonnetto 

Crime Correspondent 

An IRA team -planned as elaborate 
multiple bomb attack to knock out die 
electricity supply across London and 
substantial parts of the South-East for 
months, the Old Bailey heard yester- 
day. But the terrorist plot, which 
would have blacked out milli ons df 
homes and businesses, was foiled by a 
joint police and MIS operation, mem- 
bers of tbe juiy were told. - 

Thirty-seven explosive devices were 
recovered in polks raids in which sev- 
en alleged members of an active ter- 
rorist unit, including a former US 
Marine, were arrested. 

The ERA cell intended to blow up 
six electrical siib~statkms last July as 
part of an elaborate scheme to bring 
c^pos to the British mainland, the pros- 
ecution claimed. An eighth man wa a 


6 Supplies to 
cansqmers would 
have been affected 
over a considerable 
period, for months 
or more 9 

hired to provide fake identifications 
and find premises in the Bi rmingham 
area where a lony could be secretly un- 
loaded, the court heard. 

The trial is the first to involve alleged 
IRA action since the ceasefire was shat- 
tered by the Docklands bomb in east 
London in February 1996. 

Donald Gannon, 33, Gerard Han- 
ratty, 37, Martin Murphy;' 38, Patrick 
Martin, 34, Robert Morrow, 36, Fran- 
cis Rafferty, 44, and John Crawley, 39, 
all from Northern Ireland and the Irish 
Republic, and Clive Brampton, 36, 
from Eanningham,deny conspiringto 
cause epcplosions likely to endanger life 
or cause serious injury to property. 

Theeourt.heard that Mr Crawley, 
an Irish- American, was a US Marine 
from 1975 until 1979. He was in a bat- 
talion which .specialised in map read- 
ing and demolition, using explosives. 

The alleged IRA team was able to 
get details about the sub-stations, 
which axe owned by the National 
Grid Group, from a library book 
which included map of the system. 
Nigel Sweeney, proseorting, said the 

IRA unit had intended to cany out the 

co-ordinated attacks last summer. 
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Mr Sweeney said: “Had the con- 
spiracy succeeded, it would have re- 
sulted in serious arid widespread loss 
of electricity to London and the South- 
East. 

“Supplies to consumers would have 
been affected over a considerable pe- 
riod”, he said. 

The jury heard that all the defen- 
dants, except Clive Brampton, are ac- 
cused of being IRA members who 
came to London from the Republic 
with false identities and £2AOOO in cash, 
which was used to rent a lock-up 
garage in Wimbledon, south-west Lon- 
don, and three safe houses, in Tbotmg, 
and Beckham, in south London, and 
near \thndswqrth, south-west London. 
. They researched their intended tar- 
gets and reconnoitred at least five eg 
the sub-stations. By cripplflig the sic 
sub-statiqns,. which 

for a conaderable peri^^^^^^ 
turns were naraedas Amttsfaam Mam, 
Buckinghamshire, Ebfree, Wfafthmo 
Gross, m Hertsfordshire, Rayleigh 
Main, in Essex, Canterbury North, m 
Rent and West Weybridge, in. Surrey. 
_ However, while -die IRA men were 
carrying out thefr work, thw were be- 
ing secretly watched by officers from 
the MetxopoMtan Police, MI5, and the 
West Midlands PoBce, the court heard. 
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Wiffie JJtOe Child. hooprary chief of the 
dfeadteit^owhi^asmtoLon- 
don to fseeJbeQueen yesterday, writes 
J&ttffy'Marfca. Butrlhe Queen was busy, so 
he anddthertritxal ekfera staged a pnyw 


ceremony in trarfitional costume outside 
the grtes of Bimfdngham Patece. 

The Indian and Imiit peoples of Canada 
are conpemedabbiit a poss&rie European 
Union ban on the bnpdit of products made 


from the fur of trapped animate. While in- 
ternational sentiment has turned E^ednst 
the fur trade, they argue that their com- 
munities me dependent on it 
The delegation had hoped to ask the 


Queen to honour a treaty signed by Queen 
Victoria In 1906 in which she guaranteed 
the fur-trapping rights erf indigenous Ca- 
nadian peoples. : 

■' Photograph: Nicola Kurtz 
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Metropolitan police raided puree , 
premises London. At both the Toot- 1 
mg and Feckham addresses officers 
found “a of meximinating evi- 
deuce”, the jury was told. At a base- 
raent in Feckham this included 37 | 
part-made “time and power units”, said 
Mr Sweeney. The only parts missing 
from the devices were the 23kg or 
Semtex explosives and detonators. 
Each unit could be set to explode up 
to 100 hours in advance. 

Mr Sweeney said evidence recovered 
included fake identifications, large 
amounts of cash, maps and research 
about the electricity network. 

Tb attack the sub-stations, he ; 
claimed the IRA cell had brought sx 
pairs of extendible ladders, bolt cut- 
ters, and crow bars. 

The prosecution, will argue that Mr 
Gannon obtained a map of the. elec- 
tricity network from the annual Heo-' 
tricity Supply Handbook winch he 
took from Battersea pnbiic library in 
London. Mr Brampton was arrested 
in Birmingham by West Midlands po- 
lice on the same day as the seven de- 
fendants in London. 

The trial, which is expected to last 
up to eight weeks, continues on 
Monday. 


Anthony Bevins 

Political Editor . . 

John Major yesterday offered Tbiy 
Ministers and candidates a blank 
cheque to oppose the European sin- 
gle currency, after he defended the 
right of a Minister to oppose the loss 
of sovereignty. 

Angefe Browning, an Agriculture 
Minister who has been in the thick of 
the BSE crisis, said in a campaign 
leaflet, to the voters of Tiverton and 
Honifon thai the euro wOuld end the 
sovereignly of the nation itafe, and, as 
such,' she would not support it 

tltfeji^d fy'u , txai^'aX'S$& and 

currency res e rves to the European 
General Bonk in'FrankfurL 
B^MisBrowniiig pointed out that 
^;'tbe -Conseryatiye manifesto pro- 
mSed -tfeTbries would not allow any 
fh^^T^udtidn^m sovereignty, she 
'vas instep with party policy. 

That remarkable view. - a direct 
breach of: the Government's wait- 
and-see fine decided Cabinet on 23 
January '-was then endorsed by Mr 
Major, who made light of it at his dai- 
ly press conference. 

However,. he said only last month 
thmurinxstexs would iiot be allowed to 


break the line, and Labour and the Lib- 
eral Democrats were quick to attack 
the Prime Minister's retreat 

Mr Major, who used his press con- 
ference to attack Tbny Blair’s “white 
flag" policy towards the Social Chap- 
ter and the Working Time Directive, 
said: “I expect ministers to support the 
Conservative manifesto ... 

“If they didn't support what was in 
our manifesto, I do not believe they 
would have remained in the Govern- 
ment over the last few months.” 

As Mrs Browning pointed out in a 
BBC radio interview, the manifesto 
says not only that the Government 
would negotiate and then decide on 
single currency eony, but also that We 
will not accept other changes to the 
Beaty that would farther oentralfee de- 
cision-making, {or] reduce national sov- 
ereignty ..." 

Ckaifyeiijpj^ Mr Major's support 
the junior minister said in her Devon 
constituency last night that she was eu- 

batev^We’re not some Stalinist party 
like new Labour,” she said. 

But the debate was spreading across 
the length and breadth of the party, 
with other ministers threatening to 
break ranks and defy the Cabinet line. 

In a BBC radio World at One inter- 


view, William Hague, the Cabinet 
minister who has been designated as 

a firefi ghting sp okesman, said? •'All rar>- 

didates should be able to air their views 
in their election address. I would have 
thought that was a basic principle of 
parliamentary democracy." 

Gordon Brown, the shadow Chan- 
cellor, said last night: "The Tories are 
now in chaos on the single currency, 
Mr Major’s attempts to contain the re- 
volt in his party have already fallen 
apart He is being defied within his own 


More ominous for Mr Major was the 
silence of Kenneth Clarke, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, whose support 
for the 23 January wait-and-see agree- 
ment was critical in keeping the Con- 
servative Party together. 

Faddy Ashdown, leader of the Lib- 
eral Democrats, said last night: “If the 
Prime Minister fails to move against 
the defiance of the *No Surrender* 
TOries, he will have effectively sur- 
rendered the leadership of his party to 
the Euro-sceptics.” 

Last night, senior Tories said they 
feared that the Tbry truce could break 
apart - just as Labour’s delicate pact 
over unilateral nuclear disarmament 
cracked open during the 1983 gener- 
al election campaign. 
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Hit-team green light 

The hit-team whose Benin mur- 

dertrial has caused a rapture be- 
tween Europe and Iran were 
acting under a “green bght^ 
from an Iranian Revolutionary 
: Guard committee. Page 18 

Calvi answers in sight 

death hits been left hanging, 

mudi likfi his body fowrfdan- 

RlodfiiaiS Bridge. At 


Charles Arthur 

Science Editor 

Thke.one extreme 


nal answer is at hand PagelS 


magnet, and one slighuy sur- 
prised, bur compliant frog, put 

one on top of. the other , mid 
what’do you get? A levitating 
irog, according, to British and 

Dutchsoentistswfao earned out 
the experiment. 

. It might sound like sleight of 

hand, but the team from the 
'Uiiiversitv of Nottingham and 


yesterday of taking part in the 
gang rape of an Austrian tounst 
who was attacked 'and then 
thrown, naked into a canal to 
drawn. r “*‘ 4 





say it could worfcwith h umans 
. too. One sdentistin the 'US is 
- already writing at a m illenn i um 
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prqjtxttobt^ajra^^ . 
enough to levitate a volunteer 
100 metres.! ... ,V. , ... "... 

“We tried- it: because; we. ‘ 
thought it wou!dw6i$^”.said Pe- 
ter - Main of Notringham’s- 

physics depajtmenL 'Tt was ac^ 

: tnalfy tbe idea of Andre Geim, . 
of the Univeisifypf Nqmegen. 
TVe had seen sup erconductors . 
with magnets levitating above 
them. Hus is the same effea.” : 

The frag was lifted byamag- 
-netic fieldof Id tesla, about a 
tmUkm. times more powerful 
than the Earth’s natural mag- 
ne tic field, and about six times 
.. more powerful than that of . 

- Magnetic Resonance Imaging 
scanners used in hospitals. . 


“The important issue is your 
density -the force you ferf is re- 
lated to your volume, so the less 
dense, the better,” said Profes- 
sor Main. “Frogs have a densir 
;ty about equal to water - as do 
people. It works because it ac- 
tually distarts the electron or- 
bits m the frog’s atoms; that 
generates a tiny electric current, 
which generates a magnetic 
field in the opposite direction 
from the main magnet.” 

Is that potentially harmful to 
humans oir frogs? *It did by to 
escape by scrambling off to- 
wards the side. But it went 
back to its fellow frogs looking 
perfectly happy,* said Professor 
Main, “ftmustbe avety strange 


sensation, though, being weight- 
less. It’s not a smface effect, like 
floating in water, though you 
might feel internal tidal ef- 
fects.” 

lifting a human would re- 
quire a magnet several metres 
across, though it would not 
have to produce a more intense 
magnetic field. “You would 
have to be lying down, rather 
.than standing. It might cost 
about £lm.” 

There are serious applica- 
tions. too for the discovery: it 
could form a low-cost test bed 
for chemicals and ^sterns which 
will boused in space. “It's a lot 
less expensive than sending a 
rocket up," said Professor Mam. 
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Britain to dig in heels over 
over EU fishing-fleet cuts 

Britain will refuse to co-operate with plans to cut back the 
European Union s fishing fleets when fisheries ministers meet in 
Luxembourg on Monday, the Fisheries minister Tbuy Baldry said 
yesterday. 

The Government s policy is to have nothing to do with the fleet 
cuts — seen as an essential way of reducing over-fishing — until*, 
“quota hopping 77 ty foreign -owned and -crewed boats ends The 
quota hoppers, nearly all Spania r ds or Dutch, have purchased 
British vessels and fishing licences giving them a right to a large 
part of the United Kingdom fish quota in the Channel and North 
Sea, and their catch is mostly landed overseas. Britain is expecting 
to be left isolated at the Council of Ministers meeting on Monday 
and Tuesday while the other fisheries ministers ma|ra progress on 
agreeing fleet cuts. The Government’s view is that the quota 
hopping crisis can only be sorted out by changing the HU’S 
founding Treaty in the Intergovernmental Conference talk*, due to 
climax in Amsterdam in June. Nicholas Schoon 

Man dies in gas explosion 

One person died and two others were to hospital yesterday, 

when an explosion ripped through a gas cylinder plant on an 
industrial estate. 

Emergency services evacuated the south-west London business 



the dead man as employee Anthony Mulry, 29, who was married 
and lived in Surrey. Bob Pine, spokesman for the company, said 
the company “deeply regretted^ his death. He added: “The 
explosion occurred during a routine gas cylinder filling process ... 
nothing like this has ever happened before. It was a freak 
occurrence." Nicole Vaasft 

Face-to-face with terrorism 

A businesswoman told 
yesterday how she rushed 
to the aid of the 


dawn by the IRA and 
came face-to-face with the 
horror of terrorism. 

Miriam Collins, 40, was 
in her office above 
Londonderry’s courthouse 
wheu RUC constable 
Alice Collins (left, no 
relation) was shot in the 
back by an IRA sniper on 
Thursday. Ibgether with 
police officers she tried 
to tend the injured 
woman's wounds. Miriam 
Collins said yesterday: “I'm appalled that I have had to come face- 
to-face with evil.” 

“I was in my office upstairs when 1 heard the bang. I ran down and 
I saw Alice lying on the ground with one of her colleagues trying to 
assist her ... Alice neither moved nor spoke." 

£100,000 for nanny kept as slave 

A nanny who was treated as a slave by her employers was yesterday 
awarded £100,000 in High Court damages against the couple who 
fed her scraps and made her sleep outside like a dog. 

Njgerian-bom Helen Samuels was whipped with knotted 
electrical flex, beaten with high-heeled shoes and starved to a 
weight of six stone. Deputy Judge Nigel Wilkinson QC said she had 
been “treated as no human being should have been treated". 

Her employers. Dr Tr uman Abassah and his wife Philomena, are 
back in Nigeria after they were deported half-way through five-year 
prison sentences imposed at Croydon Crown Court in 1991 for 
causing actual bodily harm. Ms Samuels, 30, lived with the 
Abassahs between 1985 and 1990 in Thamesmead, south-east 
London, and then in Bexleyheath. Kathy Marks 

Guerin murder suspect in court 

A man held by police investigating the murder of journalist 
Veronica Guerin appeared in court in Dublin yesterday on 
drugs-relaled charges. 

The man. in his late fifties, was arrested together with a woman 
when he left a ferry from Holyhead, Anglesey, at the Co Dublin port 
of Dun Laoghaire. All but two of six people demined for Questioning 
in connection with the murder in recent days - including the woman 
- were released early yesterday. Ms Guerin, an investigative crime 
reporter, was shot dead at the wheel of her car in Dublin last June. 
Police bavc questioned almost 150 people about the killing, but so 
far only one man has been charged with her murder. 
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Bad boy made 
good is a lesson 
in class reform 

Matthew Wilson la only 1 1 , but 
already he can claim to be a 
reformed character. 

The pupil whose disruptive be- 
haviour prompted a strike by 
teachers at his Nottinghamshire 
junior school has become a class- 
room monitor after being moved 
to a new school, it emerged 
yesterday. 

Yet once again Matthew (right), 
whose case divided teachers and 
governors at Manton Junior 
School in Worksop, is at the cen- 
tre of controversy after a former 
governor accused the teaching 
union which led the strike of seek- 
ing publicity to boost recruitment. 

Members of foe National Asso- 
ciation of Schooimasters-Unlon of 
Women Teachers at Manton went 
on strike last autumn in protest at 
Matthew’s behaviour, which they 
claimed was violent, disruptive 
and a threat to the safety of them- 
selves and other pupils. 

The crisis arose after governors 
at the school twice overturned the 
decision by foe head teacher. Bin 
Skeiley, to expel Matthew, who 
had reportedly threatened others 
with a baseball bat. 

Moves to teach Matthew in Iso- 
lation prompted other parents to 
withdraw their children. 

The standoff ended only after 
foe chair of governors resigned, 


F'.S-rJ 



and Matthew’s mother, Pamela 
Cliffe - still Insisting his behaviour 
was no worse than other chil- 
dren’s - agreed to transfer him to 
another school, St Augustine’s. 

There, the head teacher NeH 
Moore yesterday deserfoed 
Matthew as "just another pupil" 
who caused no problems. 

The NASUWT, however, was 
less serene after the former Man- 
ton governor Caroline Morrison al- 
leged on TOC Radio’s Today 
programme that the union had . 
scapegoated the schoolboy to 
help attract more members. 

Its general secretary, Nigel de 
Gruchy, denied the allegation, and 
insisted his union should take 
some of the credit for Matthew’s 
improved performance. Lucy Ward 


Best-seller award 
makes Mae the 
Queen of classical 

The controveraal teenage violinist 
VMnessa Mae is to receive an 
award as best-selling classical mu- 
I sidan. 

1 The milBonaire prodigy, who 
blends her classical music with 
pop strains, will be presented with 
Th§ .World’s Best-SeJHng Classical 
Bia c oWn g Artiste Of The Yaar prize 
at the World Music Awards in 
Monte Carlo, fiance next Thurs- 
day. 

Previous winners of the award 
have included the tenors Luciano 
Pavarotti and Ptacido Dorrringo. 

The Ittyear-old will also give a 
rendition of her best-known single . 
Toccata And Fugue" at the cere- 
mony. . 

Mae shot to feme when she ap- 
peared aged 14 In a video to ac- 
company her techno-acoustio- 
fusion music, dressed In a see- 
through outfit and walking In foe 
sea. . 

But she has also produced sole- 
ly classical albums, including the 
Beethoven and Tbhaikovsky con- 
certos which she recorded when 
she was 13. 

Her album The VbUn Player has 
sold more than three million 
copies worldwide. 

Her latest LP. The Classical 
Album 1 she became the fastest 
selling solo classical a rtist 
ever. 
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layer of protease inhibitors wmen stops 

/4ianre to attack the imm une system, is given to patients who have 
a low number of CD4 cells, a particular type of white blood wife. 
Dr Bretde said this treatment would cost his dime, the largest in 
the coun&y.£3m a year, well over his £C00£00 bud S e *- . 

Bat researchers in France, who interviewed over 7,000 patients, 
^ im that denying treatment because of the cost of medicine could 
be*, false economy, as extra drugs keep people well and^of^ 
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EDUCATION 

Class size tow r^ndled. 

The debate over dass am; and trarhingr standards was rekindled 
yesterday when figures revealed that despite one in five infants in 
London being taught in overcrowded classes, some axe gaming 
better results thanihose in smaller groups by the time Jhey turn 1 1 
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each class, compared with just 27-5 per cent of infants nationally. 

But Kingston, where more than 70 per cent of children are 
taught in large classes, was the second best performing authority, 
according to primary league tables published last month. 

Redbndge and Bromley, where more than half of pupils are 
taught in overcrowded classrooms, also scored highly in the 
London table of national tests for 11-year-olds. Nicole Veash 


PRISONS 

Liverpool tops inmate suicide list 

Liverpool prison has the worst suicide record in the British jail 
system, with 19 inmates having taken their lives there since 1990. 

Strangeways in Manchester and Brixton prison in London have 
foe next worst tolls with 13 self-inflicted deaths at each jafi in foe 
same period. 

The Rising TbB qf Prison Suicide, a report by foe Prison Reform 
Trust, links foe “steady increase” in prison suicides to foe growing 

% The trust states that during foe mid-1980s foe anim al number 
of suicides remained between 20 and 25. In foe last three years it 
has been between 60 and 64. The prisoners most at risk are those 
under 25, those held on remand, mentally disordered prisoners 
and those beginning long sentences. Ian Burrell 


INDUSTRY 

Corruption rife in Japanese firms 

Corruption in Japanese corporations is widespread, according to a 
new survey. The report, compiled by the Corporate Auditors’ ’ 
Association of Japan and covering 1,850 Japanese corporations, 
found that at least one-fifth of those surveyed had been involved in 
at least one scandal or improper business practices over the past 10 

B reaking the antimonopoly law, and criminal cases including 
bribery ana bid- rigg ing were among the most common offences. 

Less than 65 per cent of companies approached, including top 
listed companies and life insure re, answered the survey. 

Tp* report will sit awkwardly on foe desk of foe Japanese prime 
minister, Ryutaro Hashimoto, who has recently called for highe r 
ethical standards in business. Ma tth ew Brace 


Kleenex art that ended in tears 


THE INDEPENDENT ABROAD 


An Oxford professor Sir Roger Penrose, who claims the 
maters of Kleenex quitted toilet paper used his designs, 
is seeking destruction of all stocks of the paper. He de- 
signed a special pattern for tiles in 1974 which gives a 
series of distinctive star shapes and owns foe copyright 
for tiie pattern, according to a High Court writ 

Makers of Kleenex quBted total paper, Klmberty Clark 
Ltd, have made and sold the papa; which uses his pat- 
tern the writ says. 

Sr Roger. Rouse Ball Professor of Mathematics at Ox- 
ford, is demanding foe makers hand over afi copies of 

his copyright pattern and an order for ail articles or doc- 
uments to be forfeited to him and his company, Penta- 
plex Ltd, or to be destroyed. 

Pentaplex's director, David Bradley, said: "When it 
comes to tire population of Great Britain being invited 
by a muK-nationai to wipe their bottoms on what ap- 
pears to be a work of a knight of the realm wtihout his 
permission, then a last stand must be made." 

Si r Rog er is also seeking an injunction to stop tire mak- 
ers infringing his copyright, an inquiry into damages for 


the writ claims. The pattern tei tire toilet tissue and on 

foe packaging are reproductions of his copyright works, 
and Kimbedy Clark knew the pattern was an Infringing 
copy of his copyright works, the writ alleges. 

Sir Roger and Pentaplex say they are not aware of 
all acts of Infringement committed by Kimberly Clark, 
but will seek to recover for all acts. Unless Khnbertv 

Clark is restrained by the High Court, it threatens and 

intends to continue Infringing the copyrights, and Sir 
Roger and his company win suffer more toss and dam- 
age, the writ says. 

18 a P art * cular demand for 
quilted toilet tissue, which involves bulking up the paper 
to give an impression and feel of greater softnessand 

DUiK* 

rr«SS^5f^2 s ^ sc, IP r0fnfa0ssin a suff »' fklcm,the 

dfeKtamage that the toilet tissue “nests" on the run, 
o-eafingan unattractive appearance, and an apertod- 

h * Sf b Partteutarty attractive, since 
nesting is avoided. . 

No date has been fixed for hearing the action. The 
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beriy-Ctaik Corporation, took out two patents for toBet 
paper, which acknowledge that the overall appearance 
of two diagrams is foe same as foe Penrose pattern, 


— .Hot IIUIIC 

per in a supermarket 
A spokeswoman for Kimberty Clark said It had been 
approached last year when initial discussions were held. 
Nothing more had been heard until the writ was issued. 
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NEWSPAPERS 

SUPPORT RECYCUNG 

Recycled paper made up 4L2% of 
the raw material for UK newspapers 
in the first half of 1996 
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art 


Return to brush 
and nalette in 


top prize shortlist 

David Lister the lighthouse at Oxford Ness 

Arts News Editor i 

;■ ■ ' “ “ .MsIJams said of this entry: 

Painting is back in fashion- cet- r “Ralher tJ^ fconungfntoi£g- 
ebrated Once more by anew oration to abstraction she 
generation of ^artists torara i seenie^i to 

and rnstfflatidii 

dominated contemporary art ty due to die scale and partly due 
Britain’s richest art prize, the ■ to the way she used the paint. 
£26,000 NatWest Art Prize; Shewasdoingswroeti^ratiier 


whidi concentrates (m painting 
and drawing by under-35s,has 
received a record 700 entries. 

‘ The 11-strong shortlist which 
will be announced next week will 
show that those emerging from 
art college today seethatpaint- 
ing is an area fbr-SmiovatioiLand 
exploration. Last year’s Homer 
Pnze was won by an artist who 


She was doing something rather 
mterestmg...fi6 ura tkmm3man 
abstract point of view." 

Rosie Snell, who studied at 
Loughborough College of Art 
and Design, said yesterday: "At 
ooijlegcl was one of ihe very few 
doing painting Most were'do- 
ing conceptual works, malting, 
things out of wax. I think paint- . 
ing is corning back, bat slowly. 





tit 


NatWest prize demonstrates ^havoux far a long tune, 
the new threat for painting. - • . - She a tided: “Damien Host is 

Rosemary Hams, who chairs very dever in the way he hypes 
the judging panel and is a for- himself so welL I*d like to think 
mer curator of the modem col- the new generationis notso In- 
lectiou at the Thte Gallery, said terested m hyping itself. . 
last nidit “Video and sculpture . The NatWest Art Prize arms 
have been very important re- to encourage innovation and . 
centh', but it isjnaxvelkius to see technical skills in composi^^ 
that good painters are emerg- drawing antfuse of colour, pie 
ing in Britafou . - winner will be announced m 

“At the moment there are a May, and the works of all. me • 
lot of young artists looking at shortlisted artists w pc _ 
painting ima very interesting displayed at tb e NatWe^ 
way. Innovation in the use of Gioup'snewLothbu^Galto 
namt was one of the criteria for a converted banking ball in the . 
the prize and these young Gry of London, this summer, 
artists are very interested in the The full • 

Tests' 

ggfcgggS ■ 


34, and Rosie Snell, 25. * 


LuxABtema, by Rosie Snell, 25, one of the U shortlisted 
entries for this year's NatWest Art Prize 


A small speck in the sky; a 
riant, find for insurance man 


Charles Arthur 

Science Editor 

Tb Stephen J52? 

speck in the sky 100 million Igt 
ycare away meant Ing news. fo? 
S? amateur astron ome r re- 
alised as he monito red his 

computer-controlled tAwjj- 

that he had djsajvered a su- . 
pemava,ar m 

the constellation Dtmo.^. 

When he did, just- before 

aartf ria; 

ss&szssxr- 

Briton ever to <to- 
sychanevat. 


6 1 was lucky 
to find a 
supernova so 
qitickly. It’s a 

bit like 
winning the 
lottery? 


eye can discern. That data was 
passed for processing to a cam- 
aater inadei then to another 

* m- .ammiwI me 


orbit each other, and the bigger 
scar had accreted more mass 
from the smaller one." Then, 
the star reached* critical mass 
and exjAoded into tight Sn- 
pemovae axe rare ana unpre- 
dictable: professional 

astronomers have been known, 
to spend 20 years looking for 
them without succe& 

Mr Laurie, a keen as- 
tronomer since getting his fiist 

telescope at 12, had to hide his 
excitement in order not to dis- 
. tori) his wife, Angela^ vdio was 
asleep. “I didn't wake her up, 
. but told her the next morning,” 

he said “I was very lucky to find 

asnpemova 90 quickly. IPs a bit 
like winning the lottery-” 

But his patience has paid off 

before he tos already discov- 
. eredSO asteroids. ■ 

He was inspired to bunt su- 




Government's hidden fraaaores: Tbp, Herbert Amoukl Ofivier’s 
Where SagfoDi Greeted Britain, December 4th 1914 (1915) 
and above, Spencer Gore's ' Harold GrZman’s House at 
Letebwortfi (1912) t 






... but one treasure 
trove is still hidden 


David lister 

The Government has revealed 
for the first time its foil bolding 
of 20th-century art master- 
pieces which adorn ministers' 
office walls and embassies 
around the world. 

Artists including Lowry, Sick- 
ert, Stanley Spencer, Patrick 
Heron, Patrick Caulfield, 
Howard Hodgkin and Barbara 
Hepworth are among the 
dozens of wen-known names 
that the Government has been 
buying to place at ministers’ and 
ambassadors’ disposal. 

Yesterday, at a reception at 
10 Downing Street, die De- 


partment of National Heritage 
celebrated the publication of the 
first catalogue listing all the 
20th-century pictures and sculp- 
tures the Government owns. 
The catalogue took 15 years to 
compile, and thousands more 
earlier works are still to be doc- 
umented It lists over 2,000 
works by almost 1,000 artists, 
though it does not say in which 
embassy or ministry they reside. 

But although members of 
the public are allowed access by 
law to indSvidual works of art 
bought by the Government, the 
p ainting s will remain off limits 
to all but a few. 

A DNH spokesman said yes- 


terday. “Tm afraid you can't just 
ring up and say you would like 
to see a particular painting in 10 
Downing Street A member of 
tile public would have to prove 
an academic interest in a par- 
ticular artist to be allowed to see 
a painting in a government 
building" 

Many in the art world have 
been unaware of the exact na- 
ture of the holdings. Dr Wendy 
Baron, who retires this week as 
director of the collection, ad- 
mitted: “It has been strange to 
see references to paintings as, for 
example, a Paul Nash saying 
‘whereabouts unknown’ when 1 
knew it was in the collection." 
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Five sections for the 
very best in news, 
features, sport, 
business, travel, 
p rop e rt y, and money 



TOBACCO WARS 

Why cigarette 
companies are facing 
a fight to tite death 
in the US courts 

PLUS: 

THE DANGERS OF 
COHABITATION 

Can living together 
damage your marriage? 

WHITER SHADE 
OF RALE 

Why British black 
women are tightening 
their skin 


PLACE 

How forensic scientists 
can now pin-point one 
person in 50 million 


Full seven-day 
terrestrial and satellite 
TV listings 
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first exclusive extracts 
from the new The River 
Cafe Cook Book Two 


IT IS. ARE YOU? 
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He programmed his tele- 
scope.to scour the heavens sys- 
tematically, focusing on np to 60 
galaxies an hour. The superno- 
va stood out as a white dot in 
galaxy NGC 3147, which, he re- 
alised was missing from an ear- 
lier image of the same galaxy. 
After wmtmg a few hours to see 
if it remained still (as a star 
should), he emailed the IAU, 
which monitors and approves 
such discovexie&. Astronomers 
there analysed the star’s light 
spectra and confirmed it as a 
supernova. 

The next day, an official 
frmafl circular from the IAU told 
astronomers around the world 
that Mr Laurie was the discov- 
erer.ofSN1997BQ -for, unlike 

stats and comets, supernova are 

not oven names. 

“It was great when the email 




if you'd like to know more about our unique whiskey, write to us lor a free booklet at the Jack Daniel Distaiery, Lynchburg. Tennessee USA. 

AN EMPTY ROCKER in Jack Daniel’s Hollow reminds us 

we’re making a bit more Jack Daniel’s these days 

Call for our Tennessee Whiskey is higher than ever 
right now, so we’ve had to forego some sitting time 
Mind you, we’re not making Jack Daniel’s faster. 

The old slow way we’ve always used is the way 
we kno w you like. But be assured we are working 
longer to supply your needs— no matter how much 
we miss our rockers. 


T ACK DANIEL’S TENNESSEE WHISKEY 
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Schoolboy guilty of 
tourist’s gang-rape 


v*P] 

MM 

Louise Juy 

Jr. 

A schoolboy was found guilty 


yesterday of taking part in 

m--- 

the gang rape of an Austrian 


tourist who was attacked and 


then thrown, naked, into a 
canal to drown. 


Woman who left hotel for stroll 
was raped and left to drown 


Convicted rapist: The 15-year-old boy, who is just 4ft llins tall 


The boy, now aged 15, was 
the only member of a gang of 
eight teenagers to deny the 
horrifying attack in which the 
woman was repeatedly raped 
and subjected to “sexual in- 
dignities'' while members of the 
gang hurled racist abuse at her. 

But an Old BaOey jury re- 
jected his claims that he had 
merely watched the others 
and taken no part himself. He 
will be sentenced later. 

The court was told how the 
pack of youths, aged between 
14 and 17, approached the 
33-year-old woman after she 
went for a mi dnigh t stroll 
from her hotel in the King's 
Cross area of (London in Sep- 


tember last year. She was not 

worried because she thought 

they were children. But John 
Bevan QC, for the prosecu- 
tion, said the boys dragged her 
to a secluded area where they 
could attack her. 

“After her clothing had been 
tom off, she was violently and 
repeatedly raped by each one 
in turn," he told the court. One 
of the boys made her perform 
a sex act and “threatened to 
kfll her if she bit him in the 
process". 

She was then asked whether 
she could swim. She lied and 
said she could not, where- 
upon they threw her into the 
Regent's Canal 

There were repeated refer- 
ences to the “white bitch" 
during the attack which Mr Be- 


van said was “overtly racist in 
nature’*. 

The schoolboy admitted 

some of her dotheshuo her 
water on the orders of the 6ft 
2 ins 14-year-old ringleader. 

The woman, who has two- 
year-old sod and a four-year- 
old daughter, gave evidence 
through an interpreter. 

She spoke calmly and qui- 
etly and cried for the first 
time since her ordeal onfy af- 
ter leaving the witness box: 

Mr Bevan said: “During 
these rapes, the reason that she 
survived as she did seems to be 
that she, in her own words, sep- 
arated her mind from her 
body as much as she could - 
a remarkable achievement, 
you may think, in the arcum- 


stances." The only time her 
composure came dose to slip- 
ping m court was when die was 
asked to look at photographs . 
of her young attackers. -Al- 
though the tho ught dearly 
pained her, she said she would 
if it helped the court 
The 15-year-old youth, who 
is just 4ft llins tall, said he had 
been "scared” when he re-.. 
aHsedwbat was happening to' 
her and said it wa^quite ter- 
rible”. He admitted he. had 
been prepared to lie to police 
when interviewed to protect 
his brother, but denied telling 
lies to the court about his own 
involvement - 
The boy was remanded into 
the care of the local authori- 
ty to return to court for sen- 
tence next Friday, when six of 
the others wDl also be sen- 
tenced, . after reports have 
been prepared. The 14-year- 
old “ringleader” will be; sen- 
tenced later. 
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YOU CANT BUY BETTER 




LOWEST PACES GUARANTOD 

Tha Gomel PttoPromimtpniBntBesttaLtf you buy any product than within 14 days flhd tinman 
otter on sate locaJy at b tow er pric e, iret wihgly reftnd Ite rfiffarairo, PLUS 10% OF THAT 
DIFFERENCE. Ask ki store far ful ddais. 

AWARD WINNING PRODUCTS | 

I WaVe asked Eheso experts tn ted aid review oir 
I] products. La* out for symbohdapiayaS«riaiJ(far 

PP^| pfodueji You cm raad^ekr revtews in stcre. - 

HO CLAIM MONEY BACK 5-YEAR WARRANTY 

A single pronoun payment guarantees Gw yews compretiensfva cow against product 
breakdown. If, after five years, you’ve made no ctalm. you can get dl you warranty money back 
h ML Ask in store lor liddetaih- 
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The victim: ‘Survived attack by separating mind and body’ 


Firefighters to 
strike against 
spending cuts 


Firefighters are to stage two 
strikes in protest at spending 
cuts after ^ voting crveiwhelmmgfy 
in favour of industrial action. 

Members of the Fire 
Brigades Union (FBU) in Es- 
sex voted by S8 per cent to take 
action against plans to cut 
£15m ftom the local fire service 
budge L They will stage a 24- 
hour strike on Saturday 19 
April and a four-hour walkout 
on Monday 21 April Further 
dates will be announced later, 
the union said. 

The FBtTs general secre- 
tary Ken Cameron mid: “This 
regrettable situation is a direct 
consequenae' of tire-serious 
underfunding of the - fire 
service over the last 18 years." 
He claimed that staff were be- 
ing placed at “unnecessary 
risk”. 

“We' hope that even at tins 
late stage, we can sit down to 
meaningful discussions with the 
Essex fire authority to try and 
avoid a situation which has 
been forced upon us to protect 
fee lives and safety of Essex fire- 
fighters,” he said. 

The union announced that 
further ballots for industrial ac- 
tion were to be held in London, 
Cambridgeshire and Suffolk 
over the safely of firefighters 
likely to be called on to answer 
emergency calls in Essex. 

The FBU said it was not ac- 
ceptable to expect people to 
cover Essex calls working in un- 
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familiar territory alongside a 
“poorly trained, ill-equipped 
and inadequate” military. 

Essex County Council has 
brought in 25 Army Green 
Goddesses to cover for striking 
firefighters in anticipation of to- 
day's ballot result The author- 
ity said earlier that firefighters 
could face suspension and loss 
of pay to cover the cost of the 
emergency cover, which could 
run to £lm a month. " ' 

The union has warned that 52 

jobs will be lost and recruitment 
and training hit by the cuts, 
which the council has blamed 
on underfunding from central 
government - 

. .. Chris Feaxson, the leader of 
Essex County Council, said: “I 
am very disappointed in the de- 
cision. But my door is still open 
for discusskm with the FBU and 
f hope We can avoid industrial 
acrion in Essex, which could en- 
danger county people. 

“1 am still hopeful of avoid- 
ing a strike." 

He said that a meeting with 
the FBU which was planned be- 
fore the strike announcement 
would still go ahead. The meet- 
ing is planned for 15 April. 
Meanwhile, training on the 
Green Ckxidesses is continuing 
in Essex. 

The voting by union members 
was 58.2 per cent in favour of 
taking industrial action with 
41.8 per cent against, in a high 
turnout of over SO per cent 
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Amnesty International has repeatedly asked the Government to stop UK companies trading in electro-shock 
weapons used in torture. In 1995 a Channel 4 documentary exposed the extent of the trade. Despite a scandal 
* in the media, nothing was done to stop the trade. Ajear later the same film-making team went back to find 
mat in the electro-shock market, it was business as xisual Electro-shock weapons cause, among other things, 
severe pain, vomiting and involuntary release j*. of the bladder and bowels. Help us ban this sick trade. 
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T he Saudi prison was like an oven, but 
Muhammad did not care about the heat. He 
feared the cool evening. Evening brought 
• ' / boots in the corridor and his cell door opening. 

A. Every evening the night m a r e 
. began again. Batons thudded 

into him. A high-pitched buzz 
. heralded a jolting agony. The 

^ pain of 100,000 volts forcing 
1 * : 'T themselves through flesh -was 

* indescribable. His body leapt in 

I— 4iw 1.BF panic, tried to turn itself inside 

^ Jfj/Wf . out to escape the torment. Vomit, 
hot and violent, flooded Muhammad's 
wM ‘^SP^^Ifr nose and mouth as his stomach fought to 
$ ' heave the pain out of him. But like his cries 

j ■ W$T\ and pleas for mercy, the pain never stopped. 

- '■ ^ wen * on and on until he had lost all control of 
W MF '' ■ . his body, his bowels, his water. As dawn brought 
mf\ * the return of heat he wotdd wake, aching and dumbly 
. terrified, in his own vomit and urine where they’d left 
• him, thinking, *Yes, that is how they want you to be 
. during a torture’ . 

The state of the tprtmr’s irt 

• '• •- Electro -shock torture, like that inflicted on 

- M uhamm ad in Saudi Arabia, is used on prisoners in 
• at least 50 countries. To fire an electro-shock gun you 
push it against the victim and press the trigger. A 
H * * charge of up to 300,000 volts discharges into their 
. body. The effect varies from person to person but 
Hl . . there is always severe pain. The victim immediately 
BP-. •’ • loses. control of his muscles. He may convulse or 
jr ■ xaiht, release his bowels and bladder. We say he', but 

¥■ ■' - . ..electro-shock weapons are often used against women 
| ’’ amf. experienced torturers concentrate on the most 

■ .sensitive pacts of the body - the lips, inside the 
Hnjr . mouth, ears, on the soles of the feet and genitals, 

' jbaside vagina and rectum. 

KfK: i. 'v Torturers like these weapons because, despite 
" • inflicting crushing physical and psychological pain 
ggt'. (longer term effects include black depressions, 
MMfcp impotence, hair loss and post- traumatic stress 
•'« { -disorder) they leave little outward trace. 

SMjt ■■ < Wn*eteeiiiplainto&^ 

' : ‘ A go year old university professor — whom we 

jgMB.; ’** will .call- 'Roberto’ — was arrested in Zaire. 

. ... :£he police into whose clutches he 

^ came were amateurs. They began 

giving him a savage heating. An 
officer stopped them, explaining 
that what they were doing "will 
leave scars and we will get 
asdmk complaints from Amnesty". 

;V- C j The officer ordered 


The mod powerful 








BB M them to use electro -shock 
KB batons instead. 

. Over the next four weeks, 
p the policemen, enthusiastically 
practised the art of electro -shock 
torture on their new guinea pig. One 


of the lessons they learned was that when they fired the 
weapon against his neck or genitals, Roberto vomited, 
lost control of his bowels and blacked out. They must 
have enjoyed this, for they did it over and over again. 

Thel^iii^llHspatehes'seandaL 

Since zggo. Amnesty International has identified 
more than 100 companies which have offered electro- 
shock weapons for sale. These weapons are illegal in 
Britain. It is an offence to possess them, much less to 
sell or manufacture them, but in 1995, Channel 4’s 
Dispatches programme showed secretly shot film of a 
representative of Royal Ordnance, part of British 
Aerospace, eagerly bidding to supply large quantities 
of electro -shock batons to a supposed Middle Eastern 
customer. The expose caused a stink but, ironically, 
the only person threatened with arrest by police was 
Channel 4 s reporter Martyn Gregory himself. A year 
later. Dispatches demonstrated that it was business as 
usual in the electroshock trade. British firms simply 
brokered deals through third countries, an order 
being shipped, say, from a factory in Mexico directly 
to a client in Africa. Since the weapons never touched 
British soil, the deals were not technically illegal. 
No-one seems to be in a hurry to close this loophole. 

ntelxvisfHfgML 

There is a fug in current laws which encourages 
companies to he, to quote the celebrated phrase of an 
ex-Minister, 'economical with the actualite' about 
dubious exports. Cargos can be disguised by all sorts 
of euphemisms. A 300,000 volt stun -gun becomes 'a 
voltage meter’. Governments bend tbeir own rules. 
The US Government did not ask American firms to 
obtain export licences for electro -shock batons sent 
to NATO allies Greece or Turkey, despite evidence 
that both use these weapons for torture. 

Mediha Curabaz, a nurse, fell foul of Turkey’s 
brutal police by refusing to sign a false statement. 
They gave her electric- shocks to her fingers, nipples 
and vagina. Mediha said, "they thrust the electric 
truncheon violently into my sexual organs and 1 felt a 
pain as if I was being drilled there with an electric 
drill. I started bleeding and fainted." 

A ehaDange to tfaa political leaders. 

Amnesty International wants governments to stop 
the export of electro-shock weapons to countries 
known routinely to torture. We want laws to plug the 
loopholes. More than a year after the Scott Report 
called for a fundamental review of controls on UK 
arms exports, this Government has failed to act. Will 
the Government elected on May 1st be any different? 

Amnesty International asks John Major, Tony 
Blair and Paddy Ashdown to answer, clearly and 
unambiguously, the question: "If your party wins will 
you take the necessary effective action to stop British 
companies seeking to profit by selling electro -shock 
weapons to countries which torture? Yes or no?" 

Don’t vait till May 1st, east your vote now. 

Roberto said after his electro -shock torture. This 
type of weapon is really immoral, because the people 
who make it for torture don't test it on their own bodies 
and don't know the pain it causes. They make other 
people suffer simply to make money. It is very sad.’ 

If you agree with Roberto that it is immoral to profit 
from selling weapons used to torture people, please 
help us ram this home to the politicians. 

Whichever way you vote on May 1st, you can register 
your determination to stop the electro -shock trade — 
and demonstrate your commitment to basic human 
rights — by filling in the coupon here and now and 
joining us or making a donation. 
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Ian Burrell 


Pity the organisers of tomor- 
row's Flora London Marathon. 
Not only is there a danger of 
terrorist attack, but the race is 
under threat from the water, the 
air and the sky. 

While Scotland Yard is co- 
ordinating a major security 
operation to limit the chances 
of a bomb attack, marathon 
officials believe the elements 
pose a greater risk. 

Race organisers urged the 
public to be vigilant, but said 
they were more fearful that the 
event would be disrupted by 
British Gas or Thames Water, 
than the LRA. 

Contingency plans have been 
drawn up to guard against the 
possibility of collapsed roads, 
burst gas mains ana flooding. 

Yesterday the Cancer 
Research Campaign created a 
further scare when it an- 
nounced that runners were at 
risk from skin cancer if they 
[ailed to protect themselves 
against the spring sunshine. 

Nevertheless more than 

500.000 people are expected to 
turn out to watch a field of 

28.000 runners. 

The bomb threats which led 
to the postponement of last 
weekend's Grand National have 


heightened fears that the 
marathon could be the next 
event on the terrorist hit list. 

When the National was 
finally run on Monday, race-- 
goers were told not to bring 
baggage to the Ain tree course 
and were searched at the turn- 
stiles. Such thorough checking 
would not be possible at the 
marathon. 

With more than 26 miles of 
public highway to monitor, the 
race is the most difficult major 
spotting event to protect from 
such attack. 

Nick BiteL the marathon's 
chief executive, said that during 
its 17-year histoiy the race had 
learned to live with the threat 
of terrorism. 

He said: “Some years ago, 
two days before the marathon, 
there was a bomb at the Baltic 
Exchange which is virtually on 
our route. More recently, the 
first vehicle to go down Marsh 
Wfcll after the bombing there 
was ours, putting down the 
blue line for the marathon. 

“But it is not just a terrorist 
threat that could take out one 
of our roads. Water mains go 
down all the time and if a hole 
appears in a road you have a 
major problem." Three years 
ago a burst gas main at a key 
point on the course led to 


major difficulties. 

This year race organisers are 
concerned about the commercial 
threat of "ambush advertising”. 
Companies which are not 
sponsoring the race have sought 
to cash in on its popularity by 
placing prominent advertise- 
ments along the route. There are 
fears that the practice, which is 
■ legal in Britain, could lead to loss 
of sponsors at future marathons 
and other sporting events in 
this country. 

Even the glorious weather 
was yesterday denounced as a 
threat to runners and spectators. 
Professor Gordon Me Vie, 
director general of the Cancer 
Research Campaign, sakt “Skin 
cancer is the fastest growing 
cancer in the UK and because 
it’s only April, many people 
wrongly believe they are not at 
risk from the sun. 

“Marathon runners and spec- 
tators are particularly vulnera- 
ble because many of them will 
be out for most of the day and 
they won’t be covered up.” 

The charity, whiah is being 
sponsored by 387 runners in this 
year's event, said that, where 
possible, people should seek 
natural shade, wear cover-up 
clothing, avoid the midday sun, 
and use a sunscreen with a 
protection factor of 15 or above. 
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a common passion; football. 
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Nearly 200 people cnunxned 
into Bonhams’ West Country 






beat West Hara 2-0. The rarest 
of the 572 lots on sale was the 
single-sheet programme from 
England’s 8-1 win aver Ireland 
in 1884, which was expected to 
raise up to £1,000. 

The collection was accumu- 
lated, by a fan who began hoard- 
ing them in 1947. It grew so 
large that he kept the pro- 


: Tiff i.i‘ 


Team effort Auctioneer Charles Lanning sorting some of tha 14,000 foottoaM programmes, some dating from 1894, that 
went tinder the hammer in Honiton, Devon, m a sale expected to make £50,000 Photograph: Tim Cuff 


rooms all over his house, m- 
duding the attic and the garage. 

He collected programmes 
from every Cup Final from 
1920 to 1982, as well as 900 from 
m atches between the wars. The 
pre-war Cup Final programmes 
are regarded as the peony 
blades of football memorabilia. 
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Mercury poisoning 
victims win £L3m 
in landmark case 
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A British multinational chem- 
ical company has agreed to pay 
£l3m in compcnsatioii tg 20 
South African workers who. 
were poisoned l jy mercury. 

Four of the black workers 
have died and a number of the 
others are suffering severe brain 
and other neurological damage. 

The workers had accused 
Thor Chemicals Holdings, of. 
Margate, in Kent, of adopting 
working practices in South 
Africa which would not have 
been allowed in Britain. 

Yesterday’s landmark settle- 
ment, which followed the filing 
of claims for damages in the 
High COuzt in London, has 
major implications for British 
businesses with operations in 
developing countries. 

The settlement was announ- 
ced after a report in The Inde- 
pendent last month highlighted 
the case. Similar daims are be- 
ing pursued against other Brit- 
ish companies owning uranium 
mines and asbestos plants in 
southern Africa. 

One of the TOor workers, Al- 
bert Dlamini, 30, received 
£100*000 for injuries which have 
left bdm walking cm dutches and 
unable to speak properly. He 
said: “Working for Thorhas de- 
stroyed my life. I feel very bit- 
ter mat tins British company has 
come to my country ana adopt- 
ed working practices that woold 
never have been accepted in its 
own country.” 

The workers first realised 
something was seriously wrong 
when three men were taken into 





South African emplayaesGkieonMcaki (left) and RatrickHlen- i 
gawa who gm evidence against UK firm Thor chemicals 


hospital in 1992, suffering from 
severe mercury poisoning. 

Peter Cele, 21, died seven 
months later. Englebert Ngco- 
bo, 55, was in hospital fbr three 
years before he slipped into a 


ooma and died. 

They had all worked at Thor’s 
mercury plant at Cato Ridge in 
Natal. The operation had been 
set .up by the English parent 
company using technology and 
systems of operation which had 
been developed in Britain. 

Thor had operated a mercury 
plant at Margate which, dur ing 
the 1980s, was repeatedly crit- 
icised by the Health and Safe- 
ty Executive for bad working 
practices and the over-exposure 
of British workers to mercury. 

Un der pressure from the 
HSE, Thor closed down its 
meremy operations in Britain in 
1987, and expanded them 
in South Africa, where the plant 
relied on Zulu-speaking casual. 


untrained, and unskill ed labour. 

In bringing their claim, which 
was also madeagainst the Thor 
chairman Desmond Cowley, 
the wodsm enlisted the support 
of experts in occupational med- 
icine and toxicology. 

In their evidence, the work- 
ers testified that rather than cry- 
ing to reduce mercury levels m 
the environment, the company 
adopted a policy of trying to 
control mercury exposure by re- 
placing workers who had high 
levels of mercury with new ca- 
sual employees. Others, they 
said, were sent to work in the 
garden until their mercury lev- 
els dropped. 

Thor bad fought to prevent 
the workers’ claims be ing heard 
in a British court, even appeal- 
ing to the House of Lords. But 
the case had been set for a 
three-month trial in October. 

No one at Thor was available 
for comment yesterday. 



i At least £5 of free 
cate each month on 

M.Ceteet Digital 
tariffs. 


i Adcfittonal cate from 
only T2p per mhuteL 
• Use in war 50 
counties worldwide. 
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Reputations in the balance at jugglers’ get together 


Lucy Ward 

Education Correspondent 

Up to 250,000 students will be 
denied places at sixth-form and 
further-education colleges neat 
year as budgets are slashed by 
£1 15m. Details of grants for the 
next academic year show the 
first year-on-year cut in gov- 
ernment funding for further 
education for over a decade. 

The cutbacks will come as a 
severe blow to the further-ed- 
ucation sector, which has met 

tOUgh gOvemmenr -tTuprxyy t tar. 

gets and expanded student 
numbers by over 15 per cent 
since 1993 while slashing costs. 

Among the victims wQl be 
A-level students, whose course 
hours will be cut, and the un- 
employed, who will not be able 
to afford tuition fees colleges 
could be forced to impose. 

The cuts represent a reduc- 
tion of 125,000 part-time stu- 
dent places (or fewer full-time 


to the Rirther Education Rind- 
ing Council, the quango which 
funds colleges. Further-educa- 
tion leaders yesterday predict- 
ed the cuts would prove 
disastrous for colleges, .with 
those wmst-hit facing merger or 
even dosare. 

Sixth-foan colleges, same of 
which produce league-table- 
topping A-level results, are 
among the chief victims of the 
cots, with specialist colleges 


Colleges are angry that, after 


Colleges win also have to aban- 
don plans for an expansion 
equivalent to 125,000 more 
part-time places in 1997-8. 

Almost nine out of ten col- 
leges fece a funding cut in Sep- 
tember, some of more than a 
tenth of their budget, according 


culture also badly affected. 

John Brennan, further-edu- 
cation development director at 
the Association of Colleges, 
said they were being driven 
nearbrealting-point.'E) absorb 
the cuts, principals faced hav- 
ing to make large-scale redun- 
dancies, and some would be 
forced to close down costly 
courses such as engineering or 
construction altogether. 

He adde± “Colleges will 
also have to drive down costs by 
reducing class-contact time, es- 
pecially for full- time students, 
and expanding sizes. Stu- 
dents who possibly need more 
support than most will not get 
the same learning inputs that 
they have in the past and that 
they would probably still get in 
schools. 1 ' 


a central role in boosting the 
skills of . Britain’s workforce, 
budget cuts are now preventing 
them meeting the demand fbr 
training they have generated. 
Earlier thi s year ministers an- 
nounced that a pot of money 
available to further-education 
colleges to fund expansion was 
to be removed in 1997-8 be^ 
cause demand for the cash was 
too high. 

BOston Co m m uni ty College, 
one of Britain’s largest col- 
leges, will have to axe 30,000 
planned student places because 
of the cots. . . 

Chief executive Keith Wymer 
said: “There is a huge and un- 
met need for education, train- 
ing and retraining in the Black 
Country and beyond. This whol- 
ly inadequate allocation may 

mftan that that fl ir n imnris nf st»- 

deats will not be able to train 
and retrain.” 



Jugglers practising yesterday for the 10th British Juggling Convention, which opened aft Nottingham University on Thursday and will run until Sunday. 
Around 1,500 jugglers, unicycfists, stiltwalkars and circus acts are expected to attend the event Photograph: Doug Marks 


Siamese girl 
twins ‘healthy’ 



Siamese twins have been bom 
at a hospital in Manchester, it 
emerged yesterday. The girls, 
who are joined at the abdomen, 
were born at St Mary’s hospi- 
tal earlier this week- 

It is the second successful 
delivery of conjoined twins at 
the hospital in two years. The 
girls were delivered fay Caew- 


Dr Mike Maresh, 47, clinical 
director of obstetrics. He has 
been involved in delivering all 
10 sets of Siamese twins bom at 
St Mary’s in the last decade. 

Dr Maresh was assisted by 
consultant paediatric surgeon 
Alan Dickson. jto th consul- 
tantscontmuedwkfcepadose 
watch on the mother add would 
be monitoring the- twins’ 
progress in the w^lpyrtgpme. 


garean section andjare doing be monitoring the .twins 
well, medical chiefs said. - _ progress in the mk&rtgpme. 
It is not fyef known whether ^hospital gxike smg^^ id. 
surgeons will carry out an op- The twos’ pajLeuc^ho.have 
eration to separate the girls. not been named, cpme from 


and Nicole Astbuiy were bora 
at St Mary's -the first Siamese 
twins in Britain for 10 years. 
They were joined from the 
breastbone to the navel and 
shared a liver but died just 
over a month later. . / 

About 60 per cent of Siamese 
twins, which occur about once 
in 100,000 births, are stillborn. 

The mother was under the 
care of St May’s hospital’s top 
team of consultants, which was 
involved in delivering the Ast- 
buiy twins in 1995. 


lieved to have no other children. 
Tbedays-<^d baby gidsare said 
to share a liver. 

A spokesman for Central 
Manchester Healthcare Thist 
said the famil y had requested 
that they be allowed privacy and 
did not want interviews.. A 
spokesman said the twiris both 
had aO limbs intact The babies 
were not on ventihtais and. 
were generally “doing well”. 

Dr Maresh said that (he 
twins had a “good chance” of 
survival: Theyre very healthy." 


Renewing your 
home insurance in 
April or May? 



If you are 50 
or over, you 
could save 
with Saga - 
call us NOW 

You win know how expensive 

home insurance can be. 

Thankfully, if you are aged 50 
or over you can benefit from 
SAGA Home Insurance - a 
superior household insurance 
that is wdy available to mature, 

responsible peopJeTOte you. 

gygn Insures More Homes 

Whai is more, SAGA Home 
Insurance is now able to cover 

an even wider range of properties. 

So even if we have been unable 

to offer you cover in the past, 
why not call today FREE. 

The Saga Prk* Promise 

If you find another comparable 
policy at a lower price within 2 

months of taking out SAGA 
Home Insurance. wb wiH 
refund you the difference: 



• Insurance cover ite 
compre hens ive and. 

- few cost - - 

• Discounts for borne 
security 

• Free pen with your 
quotation 


Call ns today 

For your free no 
obligation quote simply 
nail us on the number 
below. We will be 
pleased to answer any 
questions you have on 
SAGA Home Insurance 


refund you the amereuws. 4 J4 525 

v At — quoting reference 

104708 

Strrica Ltd would H* » ■** J 0 " 
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Take off pounds 
for the summer. 











FIESTA AZURA 

(WITH SPRING BONUS) 


£7595 


FIESTA 1.3LX 3dr hU^ 

(WITH SPRING BONUS) 

ON THE ROAD OR £122 PER MONTH 10.1 %APR. 


ON THE ROAD OR £99 PER MONTH 10-1 % APR. 

(plus deposit & optional final payment) 




ESCORT 1.4LX 

5dr OR ESTATE 
ON THE ROAD NOW 


ESCORT 5dr Si 
1.6 OR 1.8 
ON THE ROAD NOW 


£10,995 

£11995 


0% APR 

ON ALL ESCORTS 
& MONDEOS 


ESCORT AZURA 

(WITH SPRING BONUS) 

ON THE ROAD. 


£9.395 


PRICES END 31 St MAY SO SPRING INTO ACTION 
AND VISIT YOUR FORD DEALER NOW. 


For details of your nearest Ford Dealer call 0345 55 22 77 


Mileage (per annum i 

fiecornniendcd retail p vatr 

Esamaed on the road pnar* 

Depot* (30%? 

Balance 

Tbcal charge for crectr 

Tool amount payable 

Term (unn Hit.) 

Number o> monthly payments 

Mcnaily payment 

Optional final payment to pLitfose 
(Minimum Guaranteed Future value"! 


13 3dr 
Hesta Azura 


9,000 pj 
£7,775.00 
C7J95.00 
£g£7&50 
£531650 


13 3dr 
Fiesta IX 


12,000 P-a. 

£aS30.00 

E8.O95.00 

£8,60850 

£0,06650 

£1,008 OP 

£5.723.09 


£3510.00 


£4,15000 


FORD DEALERS 



. "Manufacturer's ftecwwneoded Beatl Price including VAT at 17.5% as at 1 April 1997 “ Include* VAt and £665 covering delivery to dealer, IB months road fund licence and estimated coal d number plates 'Total chaige far Credit in 

jirimimimJiMifee of CSS fiiwl VAT). payable wah the tmr monthly payment "Further charges may be made subject to mileage and condition If the vehicle is returned at the end d the agreement 'Written guotatiorc are available on request horn 
T,nme ale PO Bok 46, Btertfwood, Essen C**T3 SAB- Guarantees and indemnities may be required. Finance « provided subject to status to over IB's only. Certain categories of business users ore ineligible Excludes fleets over S5 units O'". AWf 
exd udes tad PrrvH« jje. Ends 31-05.97- Spring Bonuses include VAT (Ftesra> £3*0.43 +VAT 5 Escort C42S.53 +VAT) and are available on all Fiesta and pre 97;’ model year Escorts There is, no agreement bcl^een dealers, to charge any specific puce 















AUTO WASHERS 

d50 TRADE-IN 


HOTPOINT 

1000 Spin 'Aquarius' 
Autowasher 
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Model WM25. 
Price Exduding 
Trade-in £499.99. 


FEATURES 

INCLUDE 









■ Aquarius wash 
system. 

■ Super rinse. 

■ Slow spin speed. 

■ 'No heat* economy 
wash. 

■ Crease care facility. 

■ Quick wash facility. 
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HOTPOINT iMO Subi 



£.150 jl# 
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£1301 




TRADE-IN 


TRADE-IN PRICE 

£34999 
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NEW -Hotpuint- AQUARIUS 





Find a lower price for the same product 
and offer, complete, new. boxed and in 
stock in a local shop within 7 days of 
purchase and we'll watch it 
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FRIDGE FREEZERS 

SAVE 5 £130 


■ fijOcuJt fridge. K||Ti] M 

■ Automatic defrost Ill'l’J l At 
Modd 8564ft BH 
Price EJcdudnq Trade-In £42939. 

BUY NOW PAY 6 MONTHS LATER 


1.99 


T 102 cuft. nidge 

MHHH TM W Iieg 

Hf329i» 


HOTPOINT 102 cult, nidge 


HOTPOINT 95 aaJt. Fmt Ptm 

Fridge Nov MBBM WMHKZ 

■ Auto defrost BHll IfUl 

essss *- rJ 429*3 

Price EKfcafingirade-m MM. 

BUT MOW MUMa MONTHS LATOR 


HOTPOINT OiiaJLtajthH 

Fridge Freezer MMannPKX 
■ 8.0 aift. deep PPM pAA 

.ssr a£0f599a 

controls. Model FFBOAIR VWs £72939. 
but now nor 12 months wa 


1 1 9.5 cuft. Host Frae 
■■■ WBHK1 

f! 429*3 

dHD £49939. 

MONTHS LAJBR 


FT QAaiiLIMhH 

manrspea 

BfS»» 



1100 Spin 'Aquarius' 
Autowasher 
B Aquarius wash system plus. 

■ Intelligent care. 

■ Time saver. 

■ Oa» A wash performance. 

■ Olddcwash. 

■ Super rinse. 

■ E conomy wash. 

a Large 12S> washioad. 
Modd WMS3. 

Available in Natural Linen. 
Menury or Robr While 
colours. 

Vita £49939. 


CURRYS PRICE 




SAVE 


WASHER DRYERS 

e150 TRADE-IN 


HOTPOINT^C^fZr 

1100 Spin 'Aquarius' . 

Washer Dryer 






1100 Spin 'Aquarius' 

, Washer Dryer 

■ Aquarius wash system plus. 

■ Intelligent care. 

■ Super rinse. 

Modd WD61. 

ftlce E» turfing Trade-In £55939- 

TRADE-IN PRICE 


- ^ ^ I 


HOTPOINT 

ItO cu.ft Mistral Plus Frost Free Fridge Freezer 

a Deep door fridge - holds 6 packs. ■ Dual thermostat. 

■ Temperature display. ■ Chiller compartment. 

■ 7 2 cu ft. deep doge fridge. ■ 44 cu.lt freezer. 

Model 8596P/A 

Price Excluding Trade-in £719.99. 

Abo available m Charcoal Taunln Green, Rama Red and 
Anar Blue Priced £849.99 including Trade-in. 

Ask m -store (or details. 


TRADE-IN PRICE 

59999 




HOTPOINT 

fv v,, ' r - ' 

KttW 

* 

1200 Spin 'Aquarius* 
Autowasher 

[ ni< 

■ Aquarius wash system plus. 

■ Intelligent care. 

■ lime saver. 

a Os» A wash performance. 

Model WM64. 

Available in Natural Linen. 

Polar White or Menury 
colour*. 

Was £52939. 

1 1re 

■ CURRYS PRICE 

i a* 

• 

{42999 

tsie. 









UPRIGHT & CHEST FREEZERS 

to e90 TRADE-IN 





HOTPOINT 

UQLfLfddge M 

■ C*C tree. 15 

■ AdmtutXe D 

the rm o sta t. ■ 

Model BS61P 
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Ginger classic as 
Roaring Forties 
fashion breezes in 


Louise Jay 

When Ginger Rogers donned her 
-white feather dress in Top Hat, one 
of the 10 Pin t s she made with Red 
Astaire, the result was a classic of 
cinema history 

The stunning outfit has been 
recreated by fashion students at 

the University of East London for 
a safes of shows at the Imperial 
War Museum to complement its 
cnrrent Forties Fashion 
exhibition. 

Show organiser Angela Godwin 
said: "One of the most hnportant 
infinences on feshfou in the 
Thirties and Farttes was HoHywood. 


Back in time: Zoe O’Shaughnessy modelling an exact copy of the white feather dress worn by Ginger Rogers hi the 1940s film Top Hat 


Photograph: Nicola Kurtz 


since gone so we ashed the students 
to make facs imil e costumes. The 
white dress Ginger Rogers wore in 
Top Hat caused quite a lk*t off 
problems because the feathers got 
np Fred Astaire's nose.” 

Other dresses which have been 
copied for the fashion shows - 
which will take place on 16, 17 and 


18 April - include the green velvet 
curtain dress worn by Vivien 
Leigh in Gone With The Wind, a 
gold sequin number worn by Joan 
Crawford in The Women and a pale 
blue crinoline seen on Rita 
Hayworth in Omar Girt. Slightly 
more risqn£ is a Mack satin, bare 
midriff dress as originally spotted 
by Lauren Bacall in 7o Have and 
Have Not. 

“There was a whole glamour 
side to fashion at a time when 
things weren't particularly 
glamorous,'* Ms Godwin said. 
“This is one of the most unusual 
eras of fashion from the absolutely 
luxurious to the totally practteaL** 

Some of the more practical 
clothes are also demonstrated in 
the catwalk show of 150 costumes 
which could not be displayed in 
the main exhibition because of 
lack of space. They include a cape 
made from a blanket and men’s 
pyjamas from a parachute. 

The shows will be accompanied 
by the musk of the era. 
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by pro-life 
militants 


Alan Murdoch 

Dublin , ■ 

Regular weekend picketing of 
Irish - cabinet ministers’ con- 
stituency homes by anti-abor- 
tion groups has put them and 
their famili es under siege in an . 
increasingly confrontational 
torn in the “pro-life" ca mpaign - 
The latest target is the Health 
Minister, Michael Noonan, 
whom pro-lifers accuse of be- 
ing insufficiently anti-abortion. 
His Limerick home has been 
picketed for several months, 
though he has not made it a 
public issue. An unlikely target 
to many, the bhmt-speakmg 
ex-schoolteacher and former 
justice minister is hardly the 
most liberal member of the 
centre-right Fine Gael party led 
by Taoiseach John Bruton. Mr 
Noonan has been singled, out in 


UK party's hard 
line on abortion 


In Britain the Prolife Al- 
liance was set up in No- 
vember to campaign on a 
range erf moral issues, most 
notably abolition of abor- 
tion. ft has found 56 can- 
didates to stand in 
constituencies where the 
sitting MP was not a com- 
mitted anti-abortionist 
The party was founded 
by Bruno Qumtavalte and 
his mother, Countess 
Josephine QuintevaHe. De- 
spite being known for their 
anti-abortion stance, ex- 
cept where it would harm 



demands for a new referendum 
to outlaw all ter minati ons. 

: Irish politicians face vocifer- 
ous pressure to state their anti- 
abortion credentials. In north 
Dublin, Fine Gad Justice Min- 
ister Nora Owen' recently re- 
ceded the same treatment Mr. 
Noiman’spredecessOT.lJkndan 
Hciwli^ Labour MP for Woc r 
ford, was saimlaily targeted with 
demonstrations outside his 
mother's home. 

The law on abortion has 
been in confusion since the 
1992 “X” case, involving a sui- 
cidal 14-year-old initially barred 
by a Hugh Court .injunction 
from going to TJritam for an 
abortion. It was lifted by the 

Supreme Court after -an in- 
ternational furore. 

In the aftermath, which saw 
US funds and personnel arriv- 
ing to help the pro-life cause, 
the then Fiarma-Bait-Labour 
government of Albert Reynolds 
held referendums which up- 
held a woman’s right to abor- 
tion information and to travel 
abroad for a ter minatio n, lib- 
erals and conservative voters 
combined to defeat a parallel 
but unclear proposal that would . 

have allowed abortion when foe 
life erf the mother (as opposed 
to her health) was at ris k,a for - 
mulation based on the Supreme 
Court's view in the “X” case. 

Anti-abortion campaigners 
have been pressing ever since 
for a new vote. This month, 
amid a dispute over unproven 
claims that an abortion took 
place in a Dublin in 1995, they 

seized on a poll indic ating 65 per 

cent of voters thought the issue 
should be resolved by another 
referendum. The survey did 
not seek to determine the bal- 
ance for or against HberaKsmg 
the law, and just 26 per cent in 
favour of the Dail settling the 


unhappy with the cnrre nt lega l; 
mess. Eamihf-planning groups 
m aintain lush women m any 
case, prefer the confidentialiiy 
of an abortion in Britam to risk 

of discovery athq m&,a choice 
reinforced by the firin g of the. 
right to travel mto the consti- 
tution in 1992.: 


Bh9 


week held a 


merit of test-tube-tobyr®- 
and the outlawing 

^TS^foted-concepfion 
techniques wheremore 



. Constitution .shall be inter-. 
. prated, to render indneedabor- 
§on lawful in tins State.*; 

- a Laboor source said the de: 


1995 rtferendumhas Jed right- 
wing Catholics to return to toe 
battle, wi* a general election 
immine nt. “During canvassing 
about one' in -every 15 or ZQ 

doois will be stemmed myonr 
; face because yon area member 
: <rf the Labour Tarty and we are 
perceived to be hberaL" 
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PROTECT CHILDREN: DON’T MAKE 
THEM BREATHE YOUR SMOKE 


Chief Medical Officers' Warning 
1 ma Tar 0.1 me Nicotine 
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THOUGHT FOR THE DAY 

Over-confidence doesn't menn you don t work- it m^an 
; don't take risks ... As more and more people suDcortVom 
your success seems inevitable. Your constituencies bp^-om® 

.your guards, and you are ieH with nothing to say plenty of sud- 
port, plenty of money, but no messaoe. That's hcv' ironl-riinnen 
fall. Nobody told the voters the election is over already sc thpv qo 
to the polls and vote tor the candidates who have something to sav. 
From Behind me Oval 01” ce. by Dick Morris; Random House 



Paisley pact aims to beat off Sinn Fein 



Paisley: ‘Putting Ulster first" 


David McKJttrick 

Ireland correspondent 

The Rev lan Paisley yesterday 
took the bull by the horns and 
withdrew two of his general 
election candidates, taking 
some of the heat out of a recent 
bout of intensive inter-Unioti- 
ist rivalry. 

_ In a surprise unilateral ini- 
tiative, he announced that he 
was pulling Democratic Union- 
ist I^ity contenders out of the 
West Tyrone and North Belfast 
constituencies. 


DUP candidates stand down in two seats to give a clear run to the Unionists 


The move means North 
Belfast re mains a safe Union- 
ist seat while in West Tyrone the 
chances of a Sinn Fern, victory 
are reduced. 

Mr Paisley declared that in 
making the move he was 
“putting Ulster before the 
DUF” by attempting to max- 
imise Unionist votes. 

He called on David Trimble's 
Ulster Unionists to respond 
by allowing his party a dear 


nm in two other constituencies 

The development means that 
in North Belfast the sitting 
Ulster Unionist ME Cedi W&lk- 
er, can be confident of re-elec- 
tion. 

In West Tyrone, a new seat 
created by boundary revisions, 
it means Ulster Unionist can- 
didate William Thompson is 
now in with a chance. 

The constituency has a na- 
tionalist majority, but with Sinn 


Fein and the Social Democra- 
tic and Labour Puty both in the 
field, and Mr Thompson as the 
single Unionist candidate, the . 

result could be dose. 

In elections to the Northern 
Ireland forum last year, the 
SDLP and Sinn Fein each took 
28 per cent of the vote, the Ul- 
ster Unionists took 18 per cent 
and Mr Paisley’s party 16 per 
cent. This means that if Union- 
ist voters rally around Mr 


It was the DUP’s strong 
showing in the forum election 
which encouraged the party to 

gtalrp rlaimc in seats SUCfa 3S 

West Tyrone - but the facts of 
political life have in effect 
dictated that the Unionist: elec- 
torate would not countenance 
; vote. 

Paisley and Mr Trimble 
have held a series of meetings 
aimed at finding an agreed 


. shaieoul Of seats but these were 
not successful. Some observers 
now believe that in this stand- 
off Mr. P&isley blinked first. 
The main remaining bone of 
contention is now East Belfast, 
which is held by Mr Paistey*s 
deputy, Peter Robinson. 

Here the Ulster Unionists 

have said they will run Reg Em- 

pey, a well-known former lord 
mayor of Belfast. 

Although there is no appre- 


ciable nationalist presence in the 
constituency there could be a 
three-way split involving Mr 
Robinson, Mr Empey and a 
middle of the road Alliance can- 
didate. . . 

This prospect has galvanised 

Mr Robinson into issuing a 
flood of electoral faxes. 

The latest of these yesterday 
berated “Vate-splitter Empey - . 
with Mr Robinson declaring: 
•There is only one Unionist who 
can win East Belfast and eveiy 
voter in East Belfast knows it is 
Peter Robinson.” 


Serious 
betting 
money 
on Blair 

Kim Sengupta 


.As the election campaign sweeps past 
the halfway post, the smart money 
appears to be on Ibny Blair canter- 
ing past the winning post. 

'Bookmakers report that betting an 
Conservatives showed an upsurge 
after last Thursdays Mori poll 
showed them gaining six points 
while Labour fell by the same 
amount But “serious money wagers” 
are still on heavily for Labour. 

This view is backed by broadcaster 
and pundit of the turf, John Mc- 
Cririck. who has abandoned his life- 
long Conservative allegiance to 
become a fervent New Labour 
backer. Having a punt on the 
Opposition makes both financial 
and political sense for Mr Mc- 
Cririck. He said: “You would have 
to be an absolute mug to bet on John 
Major winning. He is dapped out, 
finished, and so is his party. If this 
was a ra/x. Major would get lost on 
the way to the start You might as well 
lake a wad of dosh and flush it 
straight down the toileL. 

- . “I have never voted Labour in ray 


ilair. and Ibelieve he wffl do a good 
job. I am in fact a right wing Tory, 
hut I have absolutely no time for this 
particular Government They have 
absolutely no ideas apart from a dif- 
ferent type of sleaze every day. It 
would be unhealthy for democracy 
if the} 1 get in." 

Mr McCririck is not the only 
noteworthy backer for Mr Blair. Es- 



Shoutlng the odds: Rhclng expert John McCririck outside the Houses of Parliament y&terday ^YoU v 


sex woman is wagering on him go- 
ing to Downing Street as welL 
This is not a psephological ab- 
straction. The woman from Ilford, 
Essex, has put the biggest single bet 
of the election so far, £ 95,000 on 
Labour winning the election and 
Glasgow Rangers lifting the Scottish 


Premier League. 

Other rather unusual bets with 
William Hfll include that of a 
Sheffield man, a first time better who 
placed exactly £ 11,467.89 on a 
Labour win. The middle aged man 
got odds of 1/6. 

Another punter has staked £ 400 


on Referendum Party getting at least 
one seat, at odds of 12/1, while the 
party’s candidate in Wentworth, 
South Yorks, has been the subject of 
a £150 bet. 

Overall the bookmakers report a 
steady growth in the volume of bet- 
ting. By May 1, the industry total is 


expected to stand at around £10m. 

David Brown, who heads the 
political betting department at 
^DiamHflL said: “Up until Thurs- 
days Mori poll the betting bad been 
approximately 75 per cent for 
Labour and 25 for the Tories. 
At the moment it is running at50- 


50 each. But nowtlrat Labour b back 
in the lead again in the subsequent 
polls we expect the situation to 
change again. 

. “Sleaze on the agenda, and 
that vranderfol confrontation be- 
tween Martin Bell and Christina 
Hamilton has added to the soap 


opera element, and this has brought 
in the punters.” 

Yesterday William Hill were 
offering 1/6 Labour, 7/2 Conserva- 
tives, and 250-/1 liberal Democrats. 
Ladbrokes had cut .their odds . on a 
Tbry victory to 7/2 from 4/l r after an 
increase in betting for Tbries. 


A factory of the future 
shows the way with pay 


significant shorts 


Steve Boggan 


Tom- Blair paid a veil yesterday 
to what he believes is the busi- 
ness of the future - a factory 
where workers are paid less than 
the Low- Pay Unit recommend- 
ed minimum and where unions 
are almost non-existent. 

The visit, to Landis & Gyr 
Communications in Croydon, 
south London, came in recogni- 
tion of the fact that the company 
luti voluntarily laid down its 
own minimum wage — £4 an hour 

- without union involvement. 

But that is 42p an hour less 
than the Low Pay Unit recom- 
mends. 26p less than the 
l.ivoured Unison rate and lower 

- by an unspecified amount - 
ihunwhai the Transport & Gen- 
eral Workers Union nnri the 


GMB general union would like 
to see. For the past two years, the 
GMB has been running a cam- 
paign entitled: "More Than £4". 

Asked by The Independent 
whether he could live on such 
a wage - £152 a week before tax 
- Martin Brennan, managing 
director of the company which 
made £4m last year, replied: “I 
would find that difficult I am con- 
cerned for my workforce but if 
I pay too much, I am out of busi- 
ness, so which do you warn?" 

Mr Blair toured the factory 
where smart cards and pay- 
phones are manufactured for ETC 
and he posed for photographs 
with Seh nmarian Sel v alaimari, 4ft, 
who tests the phones. 

Asked whether this was a 
business of the future, Mr Blair 
said: “Sure. It is investing in its 


employees and treats them fair- 
ly. It is successful and is 
exporting to world markets in 
a way that is applying new 
technology with an educated 
workforce." Asked whether he 
thought £4 was fair, he said it 
was a matter for management 
and the workforce to negotiate. 

Mr Brennan said he would 
accept union collective bar- 
gaining if more than half of his 
200-strong workforce wanted it 

- only six are in unions - but 
Mrs Selvakuxnari said staff were 
so happy they did not need it. 

Bharti Patel of the Low Pay 
Unit felt £4 an hour was too low, 
but added: “We see a lot worse 

- in some cases £1.79 an hour". 
She said only 8.2 per cent of 
Croydon workerseamed less 
than £4.42 an hour. 


Labour’s white suits 
turn off black voters 

The missing black voter was highlighted by a leading black 
commentator who said many blacks were turned off the 
main parties through a lack of vision. Darcus Howe, a 
New Statesman columnist, said his vision of New Labour 
was men in “white suits” and accused it of failing to 
appeal to the aspirations of black voters in areas such as 
Bnxton, where he lives. Colin Brown 

Ahead of the Prime Minister 

Paul Collins, 19, the first time-voter who clashed with the 
Prime Minister after John Major referred to his Mohican 
hairstyle and called him a cockerel, lost all his hair a 
couple of years ago following chemotherapy treatment 
The student now sports a brilliant red coiffure. He 
successfully beat bone cancer and now affirms: “If I 
wanted to I could grow a full head of hair. I don't want to 
talk about my illness except to say that it is in the past 
How anyone wears their hair is a personal matter” 

Ibny Heath 


Major on course among 
real runners and riders 



CoHn Brown 


Only jockeys, fools and hones 

woidd normally have been at the 

Newmarket stables in a sharp 
east wind on a Friday afternoon. 
But this was day 25 of the gen- 
eral election campaign and 
John Major went on a walka- 
bout among the racehorses ac- 
companied by two coach-loads 
of reporters and film crews. 

The aim was to draw attention 
to Labour’s wobbles over the 
threat to privatise the Tbte, 
chaired by Lord Wyatt - whose 
daughter, Pfetrondla, a Daily 
TMegmph journalist was on hand 
to declare the star horse a less 
seasoned runner than Mir Major. 

The Prime Minister, no great 
judge of horse flesh, and more 
at home at cricket grounds. 


met one of the Aga Khan's 
horses, trained by Luca Cumani 
at the Bedford stables, and said: 
“It’S not a bad life, is it?” Per- 
haps he had noted they are al- 
lowed to sleep on shredded 
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literally sprinkled with manure. 

The unreal life of a prime 
minister chasing the favourite 
in the race fbr 1 May began with 
a rowdy public meeting at Nor- 
wich where Neil Kinnocfc’s for- 
mer adviser, Charles Clarke, is 
defending an inherited Labour 
majority of 4350. 

- lacing a hostile crowd, the 
Prime Mmistersaid: “This elec- 
tion is starting to come alive. 
The more it becomes alive, the 
less the Labour Party people will 
be able to hide their leader.” 

A young seller of the Big Is- 


sue, heckled Mr Major about the 
homeless and was told that the 
Tories would tell Labour local 
councils to land over their emp- 

who would fill them. “PuTtJ^ 
in your Big Issue” he said. 

One man shouted obscenities 
and was told by a police con- 
stable. “Yon can speak to Him., 
but don’t swear. Now that’s 
fair, isn’t it?" Zero tolerance for 
bad la nguag e had its immediate 
calming effect. The crowd 
changed its chant “Get your 
soup and slippers, Major. 
You’re boring.” 

Mr Major got back into the 
battle bus tellin g aides: “That 
was great” His aide said: “He 
feels this kind of campaigning 

- with the leader on the hustings 

- has not been seen for years.” 


THE CAMPAIGN 


Europe dominated the day, ovmahadowinq 
the launch of Labours business manifesto. 
Labour was crowing war revelations that 
larae numbers of Conservative MPa, 

JnaucBngtheagikmtturemhilsterArwia 

frowning, wa re mp se Mn g out against a_ 
currency h their election addresses 
and newsftsttare. Mm Brownlhg effectively ■ 
won the support of foe Prime Master who 
IntlcaM that tier stance win fine wittime 
party manifesto. 

tntfw Conservative oanp, than wte- 
jufrUaflon over the teaMtig of Eu rop ean 
Commission plans to extend the Working 
Time Diredive to more employees. John 
Major said no Conservative government 
would accept such a move. : • 

The business hunch went ahead as planned, 
though, wttfifiguroft including Terence 
Conran and Tht Wateretone of WateretoneV 
book shops. lw<*P**igfbe party. - 

The Liberal Democrats keptto their usual 
formula, /• , 

both otherliartesfa-lywdrg the ektat^ 
Thep^rfaolfflti^^teR^aidBqn . 

' ■ 

fo It PM*dy Ashdown * 


. wifoandJ «m» fbreetBMd end weharf 

SSto be an aSh in tWacfo^haaaM. 


KEY ARGUMENTS 


The Tories’ attack on Labour centred 
on the effects of Its policies on Europe. 
The adoption of the social chapter 
would lead to over-regulation and job 
losses, the party said. The weasel 
words Labour have used to avoid 
telHng the truth win cut no ice with the 
British people,’ the Foreign Secretary 
Malcolm Rifldnd said at a Scottish 
press conference. 

Labour claimed that, on the contrary, 
It was now the party of business and 
was “the entrepreneurs’ champion". 

“Up aid down the country, semes of 
Conservative candidates are thumbing 

their noses at John Major in their 
election addresses.* the shadow 

Foreign Secretary, Robin Cook. said. 

The party's deputy leader, John 
Prescott, added: "John Major... has 

been snubbed by NeQ HamRton, 

snubbed by local Conservative 
associations and now he is being 
defied by up to 200 Tbry candidates. 

This Is a party that cannot be led, with 

a leader who cannot lead." 

The Liberal Democrats backed 

Labour The Government may want to 

make sure that Britain is stuck to the 
Victorian age In terms of Its workplace 
safeguards and rights, butl certainty 
donV Paddy Ashdown said. 




THE OTHER PARTIES 


TheGreenParty launched its 
manifesto for the second time 

yesterday, daiming the media had 

Ignored the first launch last month. 
David Thylor/a party spokesman, said they 
wpiild.contlntig launching the manifesto to 
enaurefeir coverage. The Greene will fight 
90 seats compared with 225 in 1992. 


Be&aucfr asrtbe u ; .- 

ir lhar the , 


^^J? romiS8d to create 

Geoffrey Clements; 
me party's leader said: “Whan we innk 

K? axUss “"d ffw Earth they 

abslStotiS SlS 1 ™ 1 ,aw - But wtiatte 
«s that same natural 
- 77,6 Party® contesting 300 seats. 


* 


ONE TO REMEMBER 


Another candidate has announced her Intention to stand in the Tattoo 
constituency. The Transformer, a seven-toot-tafl transvestite, stands for “|he 
major themes of modem society - music, fashion, g tamour. sex. equaJHy; 
hope, escapism and, of course, sleaze". She has vowed to confront Hamilton 
on the campaign trail, wearing a dress consisting of sewrv-togarther brown 
envelopes and £50 notes. Has Christine Hamilton finally met her match? 
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O nce, when caught misbehaving at 
school, I was given the choice of. 
serving one hour's detention or 
writing an essay about the inside of a ping- 
pong ball It wasn’t obvious then, but writ- 
ing about the inside of the ball was good 
practice for covering Tbny Blair’s election 


of his battle buses. 

After two weeks, and thousands of 
miles, cm the road, up the tracks and in the 
air, the 50 or so press corps — whose em- 
ployers have each paid £7,500 for a ticket 
- knows no more about the Labour leader 
than it (fid at the start. Except, perhaps, that 
his- university- reputation for acting and 
.learning his tines is welt-deserved. 

There are three buses bearing the legends 
“Leading Britain'', “Into the future” and 
“With Tfcny Blair”. They are interchange- 
able, although, as the Labour leader point- 
ed out (borrowing from a columnist), the 
drivers of Thto the future” and “With Tbuy 
Blair” are under orders not to allow “Walls 
Sausages” vans to come between them. 

Neryes are fraying, not least because of 
tire mastly.vacuous nature of the visits be- 
ing undertaken!^ Mr Blair. Since he be- 
gan Iris campaign, there have been largely 
stag^managed question-and-answer ses- 
sions in Derby,; IGdsgrove and Basildon. 
There have been school visits in Redditch, 
walkabouts in Exeter, Northampton and 
Stirling and university and factory visits in 
Whrwickand Croydon. 

• Most of these .ate 
fit of toe local media. 


granted i ntervie w s with Mr Blair, while the 
national press are kept well back. Ques- 
tions riwated desperatefy at him by national 
hacks are greeted with a blank smile. 

Again and again, Labour's Big Ideas 
about reduced.dass sizes for five-, six- and 
seven-year-olds, windfall taxes and short- 
er NHS waiting lists are trotted out - for 
. soundbite consumption only. 

During Q&Aa, Mr Blair often takes in 
.his breath, stands back, utters the words 
“You know. .." and launches into whai looks 
Kke an im promptu diversion. In fact, these 
moments of improvisation are often seen 
more than once. Nevertheless, members of 
the audience, seeing them for the first time, 
say they are impressed by his off-the-cuff 
messages and the sincerity they convey. 

Journalists stand in fenced pens during 
walkabouts, are often excluded from parts 
of visits and are kept well away from the 
Labour leader. So tight is the rem on which 
reporters are kept that on Wednesday the 
Press Association correspondent was 
to take oft her brown coat during a photo 
opportunity because it was deemed to be 
a depressing colour on a sunny day.. 

There is an upside, but even that bene- 
fits Mr Blair. The organisation - first-class 
briefings, facilities for sending words and 
pictures, even refreshments to keep die 
mood upbeat - all help fo keep the Blah- 
message in our papers an d on our screens. 

The problem is that, with Labour play- 
ing safe, behaving more tike government 


T he most striking image to date of 
John Mayor's tour has been the 
Prime Minister being bedded in the 
market square at Brecon by a student with 
a bright red mohican haircut. And that is 
the way the Tbiy campaign strategists like 
it Mr Major is Ed fllfinglris commitment 
to the party conference last year to be out 
on the street fi g htin g to win against all the 
odds. 

He is approaching his campaign like the 
leader of the opposition and is attempting 
to unsettle Labour which means making 
himself available to challenge Ibny Blair 
at ereiy opportunity from the soapbox, the 
street and the new platform attached to his 
battle bus. 

His rallying speech to party supporters 
attheJCB plant on Thursday was almost 
exclusively devoted to challenges to Mr 
Bhrit 

It is Mr Majors stock in trade on the 
street; he gets the biggest cheers for ac- 
cusing Mr Blair of hypocrisy on education 
for his son. He frequently jokes about Mr 
Blair being chicken for not facing Jhim in 
a television debate. 

The soapbox is also Mr Major’s natur- 
al battleground, Ihe Brixtoo boy trying to 
convince the unconvertible bn ihe streets. 

It is a style of campaigning foreign to 
many modern politicians briefed on tete- 
vition technique. But Mr Me] or is also 
acutely aware of the cameras. Never pre- 
pare to Iddc a ball, kiss a child air poll a 






tograpta he retimed to holda camera, leav- 
ing it to Ms wtte, Nonna, to steal the show. 

There have been times when he tetchi- 
‘ ly refused to answer questions On the race- 
coarse at Ain tree on Monday, after the 
Grand National, MrMqjor was prepared 
to do “a doorstep” with reporters on the 
IRA’s failure to stop the race, but reporters 
were warned off mentioning Nefl Hamil- 
ton and Martin BdL Jon Sopd of the BBC 
was ordered by an aide “not to spoil it” by 
asking questions that had been put to Mr 
Major in the morning. 

The adoption of Mr Hamilton and the 
disarray in toe Labour ranks on privati- 
sation, the onions and Scotland have pro- 
duced a transformation in his mood. 
From Mr Snappy on Ibesday, Mr Major 
had become Mr Accessible on Wednesday, 
even chatting happijy to the press on board 
his loaned Briti i Midland 737 as it flew 
bade from Brecon. He appeared genuine- 
ly relaxed and eqjoying taking toe fight to 
Labour at last At yesterday’s press con- 
ference he turned his fire on Labour spin 
doctors- accusing them of treating then- 
leader as if he had “the Plague”. 

Addressing the assembled throng of re- 
porters, he said Labourwas intent on keep- 
ing Mr Blair “away from onr questioning, 
[and] away from you rough lot whenever 
they possibly can”. 

Hewent on: “They are keeping Mr Blair 
out of the way as if be was the Plague or 
New Black Death as no donbt they would 
^caHftyjfr reminds ny qfijheold ocy yhring 
.Oaf you dead.” . f", ‘ \ 



T he Paddywagon began to roll last 
Monday -severalties after the larg- 
er caravans of the main protagonists 
had already moved off. In the last five days 
we have covered around 3,000 miles by 
coach and by air, eaten several kilos of sand- 
wiches together with a daily dose of Dan- 
ish pastry courtesy of Titan Airlines. 

The media posse on the “Battle Bus” 
is not as large as it was. The Financial Times 
has baled out and the Guardian makes 
only cameo appearances. Yesterday there 
were just 12 reporters, whereas 40 are ac- 
credited 

Unlike his cardboard cut-out rivals. Mr 
Ashdown is accessible and approachable. 
Presumably that is because ne hasn't got 
a cat in hell’s chance of becoming Prime 
Minster and can say what he likes without 
forensic examina tion by political journal- 
ists searching for inconsistencies. 

Not that you would know that from 
listening to him. When he speaks, he will 
routinely use the phrases we will” and 
“what we will do” m reference to the po- 
litical decisions a liberal Democrat gov- 
ernment would take. This is fantasy politics, 
but it is fun. 

It can also be hectic. On Thursday the 
usual 8am press conference was followed 
by a trip through east London to the City 
airport in Docklands. From there we flew 
in our smallish ATR42 turbo-prop aircraft 
to Edinburgh for an 1130 press conference 
where Mr. Ashdown “put a kilt” on his 
. politics. Thena sports college at noon where 
students were seen punishing themselves 


on treadmills and a group of pensioners frol- 
icked in the swimming-pool. 

Thence to the Scottish borders for a pas- 
toral interlude at a farm near Galashiels. 

Back to Edinburgh, from where we 
flew to an out-of-season Southport, “a poor 
man’s Blackpool”, by some accounts. 

There, Mr. Ashdown preached animat- 
edly to ihe converted Not so much “go 
out there and prepare for government", as 
“don't listen to the polls, go out and grab 
a few votes”. 

Back on the coach at 8.15pm fora 9 30pm 
flight from Manchester to Slansted and a 
coach back to central London where we ar- 
rived at 11.30. Mr Ashdown had already 
been whisked in a helicopter bade from 
Southport to London for a televirion ap- 
pearance. And yesterday, a press confer- 
ence at 8am ... and so on. Even the 
super-fit Lib-Dem leader admitted on the 
coach out to Northoll airfield that he was 
"knackered". 

By all accounts the Paddywagon has a 
far more agreeable atmosphere than the 
battle buses of the Lib Dems' rivals. Mr 
Ashdown regularly briefs journalists, al- 
though be spends most of his time in a small 
compartment at the back of the coach. 

There is a sweet little armchair for him 
to rit in and a televirion. Journalists are wel- 
comed to the inner sanctum for one-to-one 
interviews, where Mr. Ashdown is “mind- 
ed” by Ian Wight, an amiable “travelling 
press officer." 

It is the life of a political gypsy. Only 
20 days to go. 


CEO AND FOUNDER 

amazon, com 

The world's largest 
online bookstore. 



-■ Business on the Internet., all potential, no performance, right? With a company 
that’s growing at a rate of 3,000% pear year, Jeff Bezos couldn’t disagree more. He’s CEO 
and founder of Ainazoh.com, the world’s largest and most prosperous on-line bookstore. 
“The Internet can help you gain or lose a lot of customers very quickly” says Jeff 
So he hooked up with DIGITAL. “It’s critical to work with a computer company that 
has experience helping 1 “The Internet can mean people do business 

the fast lane 

on the net,” he says. “It’s for your business also nice that DIGITAL 

or the highway to hell. 

has It all depends on who you hook up with.” the 

world’s widest range of high performance servers.” To support its rapid growth, 
Amazon.com has upgraded its DIGITAL AlphaServer™ 2000 series to two DIGITAL 
AlphaServer 8400s, ideal for high growth corporations. “We’re using AlphaServer systems 
to run our key on-line electronic commerce systems as well as our entire range of back 
office and financial applications,” Bezos says. The fact is, DIGITAL has lots of ways to help 


you transform Internet potential into Internet profits.- Blazing 


servers, network components, proven expertise plus world- 


class AltaVista™ Internet business software. Everything 


■you need to make Internet profits a lot less virtu aL lb make toe DIGITAL edge your own, 
call ns today on 0800 595 200 , e-mail moreinfo@digitaL com or visit us at www.digital.ccan 
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Supermarkets prove an unlikely haven 
from election. Glenda Cooper reports 


If you feel that it is impossible to get away 
from political hectoring, there is at least 
one area that promises ro be an election- 
free zone. Ah but one of the major su- 
permarket chains are barring politicians 
from handing out stickers, ieafleting 
customers or kissing babies in their 
stores. 

Already the Foreign Secretary, Mal- 
colm Riflond, has twice been turned away 
from a Safeway shop in his Pentlands con- 
stituency in Edinburgh because be had 
not informed them he was coming. And 
the Asda store in Govan, Glasgow, told 
Alex Salmond, the leader of the Scottish 
National Party, not to campaign inside the 
shop or on the car park: Mr Salmond 
claimed he had only gone there for 
lunch. 

But while many might see election-free 
zones as a relief, Dr Richard North, the 
Referendum Party candidate for South 
Derbyshire, is accusing supermarkets of 
"direct interference in the democratic 
process” after he was refused permission 
to hand out leaflets in his local Sainsbuty’s 
car park. 

"In past days when most people 
shopped in high-street centres, there was 
free access to voters. Now with giant 
megastores like Sainsbuzy and Asda 
creaming off the trade from the high 


streets they are also closing down access 
to people by blocking off their premises 
to election workers. This is a disgrace.'' 
he said yesterday. 

But Asda, Sainsbury and Safeway, 
who have all forbidden canvassing, say 
that rather than conflicting with the de- 
mocratic process they are non-political 
organisations who do not want to subject 
their customers to canvassers. Only Tesoo 


6 The megastores 
are dosing down 
access to people 9 


has taken the opposing view, saying that 
their mixed base of customers is an ide- 
al place for politicians to find out what 
real people are thinking . 

Bernard Hughes, the company's gov- 
ernment affairs manager, said that they 
had made amendments to their usual pol- 
icy in the light of the election. "On Fri- 
day night and Saturday people are in 
supermarkets. Thar's where the con- 
stituents are ... and this is where the lo- 
cal politicians can deal with them. 
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Fast work: Referendum Party candidate Dr Richard North (<****$ > h®* 
five minutes to canvass shoppers (top left) at .LA 

Swadlincote, Derbyshire, before store manager Keith Hodley (top_ right, 
on the left) tells him he most stop, or leave Photographs, kui viena 
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"At places libs Tfesco and Sainsbuiy's 
you find someone earning £4,000 next to 
someone earning £40,000 in a queue buy- 
ing our products from a 13p tin to a £25 
bottle of champagne. “ He said all stores 
had been sent strict guidelines and they 
would be scrupulously fair to all parties. 

The other three chains said that they 
will allow politicians to visit if prior no- 
tice was grven. “Candidates axe free to 


£ Candidates are 
free to walk round, 
not to kiss babies 9 

walk around. But we would object most 
strongly to them kissing babies or 
accosting customers in the store.” Phil 
Reed, Asda’s public relations manager, 
said. 

He said that the polky was being ap- 
plied across all stores and it was not an 
infringement of democracy: “In our view 
ft’s the last thing customers want.” 

Bill Hamilton, the director of public 
affairs for Safeway, said that the company 
similarly did not allow canvassing although 


it did not object to candidates kisang ba- 
bies. “We didn’t want to say they could- 
n't do anything. What we did was inform 
the main parties that they couldhave vis- 
its by candidates and bring national fig- 
ures if they wanted a photo opportunity 
but no formal canvassing such as giving 
out stickers.” 

He reckoned that around 200 candi- 
dates would have made visits to the stores 
by the time the election took place. 

And he said Malcolm Riflond had not 
been allowed in because he had not made 
prior arrangements: “We have to be equal 
to all parties.. We can't allow political ac- 
tivists just to turn up. 

• "There would be so much confusion 
it would be impossible. If Labour and the 
Tories and the Liberals turned up at the 
same time there could be a lot of aggra- 
vation.” 

So far Safeways in Reigate, Surrey, is 
the only shop due to see all three main 
candidates but Mr Hamilton said that 
people should not be put off going there 
as a result: “Say a visit lasts half an hour, 
one and a half hours over six weeks is not 
too much.” 

Diane Lamb at Sainsbury said that they 
had also issued guidelines to the store al- 
lovring visits but banning campaigning and 
canvassing. 


QUOTES 
OF THE 


X The Tory party 
A makes the Borgias 
look like a happy 
family 

John Prescott 

This is certainty no way to run 
a country. It doesn't have to 
be like this. It’s not difficult to 
see what needs to be done 
Liberal Democrat election 
broadcast 

Look, we are not making 
empty promises. This is the 
blueprint to create heaven on 
earth. By using reliable tech- 
nology that we know works, 
transcendental meditation 
and and yogic flying, we can 
achieve our goals 
Nalural Law Party deputy leader 
Peter Warburton launches their 
manifesto 

The Government is saying 
wait and see, but we can all 
see very clearly what is like- 
ly to happen anyway 
Lady Olga Maitland on joining 
the Single Currency 

It's not long enough and rfs 
going to be 23 
John Major on 18 years of 
Conservative rule 

Labour is now the party for 
business -the entrepreneurs' 
champion 

Tony Blair, launching his party's 
business manifesto 


Tory rebel army declares 
war on single currency 


The Conservative candidates' 
revolt against the European 
single currency, given John Ma- 
jor’s blessing yesterday, has al- 
ready taken hold out in the 
constituencies. 

As The Independent reported 
yesterday, it extends far be- 
yond the hard-core band of 
known Euro-sceptics who led 
the resistance to the Maastricht 
Treaty, and now drives into the 
party's loyalist heartland. 

While Norman Lament, in 
Harrogate, and Sir Ivan 
Lawrence QC in Burton, could 
be expected to tell their voters 
bluntly that they stand for “No 
surrender”. Lady Olga Mail- 
land. in Sutton and Cheats, 
and Julian Brazier, Canterbury, 
have also joined the growing 
army of currency-sceptics 

Lady Olga, who was a minis- 
terial aide in the last Parliament, 
told the BBC radio World at One 
programme yesterday that she 
had issued a leaflet, saying, “No 
Single Currency in Europe". 

The Government was saying 
“wait and see", she said. “But 
we can all see very dearly what 
is likely to happen anyway. I 
think we should all be looking 


Euro-sceptic message has spread to 
constituencies, says Anthony Bevins 


ahead and 1 think iL would be 
dishonest to sit on the fence.” 

Exploiting the same Conser- 
vative loophole as Angela 
Browning, Mr Brazier told his 
electorate: “A single currency 
would mean sending all of Brit- 
ain’s gold reserves to Frankfurt, 
where the new European Cen- 
tral Bank would control them. 

“Britain would have handed 
over control for ever of British 
interest rates and fiscal policy 
to unelected bankers abroad.” 

Sir Ivan says in a newsletter 
to his constituents: “We are a 
sovereign nation state. We must 
have the right to run our own 
economy. Yet a single currency 
would mean a central bank -al- 
most certainly in Frankfurt - 
with the power to make eco- 
nomic conditions for the wbole 
of the European Community, 
including Britain. 

“Our powers to set exchange 
rates with external countries, in- 
terest rates and tax rates would 
be handed over to unelected. 


unaccountable European 
bankers ... 

“Britain’s gold and foreign ex- 
change reserves, worth over 
£30 billion, would be trans- 
ferred to the European Central 
Bank as a condition of joining 
the single currency. The pound 
would be abolished and substi- 
tuted by the euro - we may or 
may not be allowed to have our 
Queen's head on it." 

Sir Peter Tapsell says in his 
election address to Louth and 
Horncastie voters: “If we abol- 
ish the pound, give up control 
of our interest rates and send 
our Gold Reserves to Frankfurt, 
we cease to be an independent 
self-governing country. 

“There would be little point 
in electing anyone to represent 
you in the Westminster ‘Parlia- 
ment’. Power would be wielded 
by foreigners in the Commission 
in Brussels and the European 
Central Bank at Frankfurt, as 
Chancellor Kohl demands. 
Would Labour resist this? 


“If you wrote to your MP with 
a complaint, die reply would be: 
‘I am sony. These decisions are 
now taken in Europe by for- 
eigners we did not elect, who 
know little of our affairs, and 
whom we cannot dismiss.’ The 
German Foreign Minister has 
publicly urged you not to vote 
Conservative. Ask yourself: 
Why? I give you this pledge: I 
shall never vote to join a Single 
European Currency or a Fed- 
eral Europe.” 

Nicholas Budgen, another 
EuncHsoeptic, says m his election 
address: “1 am opposed, in 
principle, to a single currency. 
I believe that Labour is more 
likely than the Conservatives to 
take us into a single currency. 

“A single currency can only 
succeed if it is supported by a 
European Soper State. I am also 
opposed, in principle, to such a 
state and to the surrender of the 
sovereignty of the British peo- 
ple which would occur if one 
were set up.” 

On that point; as Mr Major 
and Mrs Browning said yester- 
day, Mr Budgen has the fullest 
possible endorsement of the 
Conservative Party manifesto. 
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by Aanonymous 


GREEN PARTY MANIFESTO 
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Would there have been a fair way to cure the football talk; and over there, chatting to thS- 
union bosses of their Seventies megalomania; nandal specialists, was Young Einstein -Tbe- 
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the Labour loader away from 
you rough lot whenever they 
possibly can. They are keep- 
ing Mr Blair out of the way like 
he was the Plague or New 
Blade Death as no doubt 
they would call It 
John Major at the Conservative 
news conference 

K is not some tiny mythical 
group of so-called fat cats 
who will suffer but the ordi- 
nary hard-working people of 
this country 

Michael Heseitine on the wind- 
fall tax 

We are not giving people 
just a few bob 
Businessman Paul Sykes on his 
offer to fund Conservative can- 
didates who oppose the single 
currency 

It’s not a bad life, Is 
ft, old boy? _ 

John Major stroking a W 
racehorse at New- M 
market stables ^ 

Compfled by Ben Summers 


Mate EU more accountable 


Nicholas Schoon 

Environment Correspondent 

The preen Party launched its 
manifesto yesterday with poli- 
ces to pull Britain out of the 
European Union, scrap all the 
United Kingdom’s nuclear 
weapons and take the railways 
back mto public ownership. 

The party is fielding only 90 
candidates at This election, as 
opposed to 2S5 the last time 
round in 1992. But that is still 
enough to earn it a party polit- 
ical broadcast, which will be 
transmitted next week. 

The Greens are also con- 
centrating on seats which are 
safeforthetwomampanies.be’ 
cause they believe that their vote 
is badly squeezed in ma rginal . 
In its 23 years of existence the 

party has soared to the dizzy 
heights of winning 15 per cent 
of the votes in die 1989 Euro- 
pean Parliament elections — 
and down to the lows of near 
bankruptcy, internal strife, splits 


and hundreds of lost deposits at 
the last general election. Over- 
all, it won only 1.3 per cent of 
the vote where it stood. The 
highest vote it got in 1992 was 
3.4 per cent in the Woodspring 
constituency south of Bristol. 

Now the party is concentrat- 
ing fewer of its slim resources 
on fighting general elections. In- 
stead, it is concentrating more 
on local council elections - it has 
about 100 council members — 
and backing direct action cam- 
paigns such as those against 
road schemes. 

It also wrote two parliamen- 
tary bills concerned with ener- 
gy saving in homes and 
road-traffic reduction which, 
after much modification and wa- 
tering down, have become Acts 
of Parliament. Both were tak- 
en up as Private Members Bills 
by liberal Democrat MPs. 

At yesterday's modest man- 
ifesto Launch in London the 
press wanted to know if 
Swampy, the near-legendary 



Swampy: Anti-roads hero 
who supports Green values 

anti-roads protester, was back- 
ingthe Greens. 

They were told that he was 
not a member but a supporter 
of the party’s values. The 
Greens were paying for the 
mobile telephone used by 
Swampy and fellow protesters 
against Manchester airport’s 
second runway scheme.- “But 
it’s not about media heroes,” 
David Tbylor, one of the 


Greens’ two principal speakers, 
said. 

The party is strongly opposed 
to a single European currency. 
Uitiess this is dropped and ma- 
jor Green reforms to make the 
uniao more accountable and de- 
centralised are adopted, the 
manife sto says that “we will ar : 
gue for withdrawal”. 

Under health policy, it wants 
“funds diverted from the search 
far elusive ones to research into 
alternative therapies and pre- 
ventative measures”. 

A Green government would 
give local councils legal powers 
to take over empty buildings to 
house the homeless. 

The party favours higher tax- 
es on pollution, energy and nai- 
mal resources and. reductions in 
income tax and national insur- 
ance contributions. It continues 
to support a baric income, under 
which every adnlt would be giv- 
en a weekly payment by the state 
to replace the current system of 
benefits and tax allowances. 
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on Labour s 

sell-off plans 

Blair tells invited City audience that 
his party is entrepreneurs’ champion 


Fran Abrams 

Political Correspondent 

Labour’s business manifesto, 
launched in the City yesterday, 
failed to mention Tbny Blair’s 
plans for more privatisation. 

The document. Equipping 
Britain for ihe Future, says some 
things are done best by the 
private sector and some by the 
public. But there is no reference 
to sell-offs to fill a hole in the 
public finances, though it does 
promise a register of national 
assets. 

However, the document does 
underline Labour’s promise to 
keep the Conservatives’ trade 
union legislation, along with its 
prdmise to take a tough stance 
on public sector pay, spending 
and borrowing. 

Mr Blair told an invited 
audience in the City that a 
Labour government would 
keep up a continuing dialogue 
with business. The party was 
now the “entrepreneurs’ 
champion,” he said 

“We want Britain to be a 
great place to do burin ess. We 
want business in Britain to 
succeed and deliver healthy 
growth, good profits, rising 
living standards and more jobs.” 

The' manifesto restates a 
number of existing Labour 
pledges, including the need to 
achieve underlying inflation of 
2JS per ' cent or less, to cut 
bureaiicracy and to borrow only 
to invest 

It suggests trades unions 1 
would be recognised only where- 
: a majority of the relevant work- 
force voted to be represented 
by a union and had decided to 
join one. 


Labour would keep existing 
laws which means employers 
cannot be forded to reinstate 
staff who have been unfairl y 
dismissed, it says. 

Asked about Labour’s rela- 
tions with the trades unions, Mr 
Blair, said: “There are many 
people in trades unions that will 
support the baric principles of 


The pledges 


the future of Britain lies in 
education, technology, skirls 



a successful and dynamic eco- 
nomy and that’s fine. It is 
tremendously important to give 
a dear message to the British 
people that if you vote Labour 
yon are getting apro-buriness, 
pro-enterprise government” 
The manifesto says a review of 
national assets would be 
completed by November, and 
departments would be required 
' to^anyptbpd^tend or other i: 
holding Uuafdi&not need. — 
Mr Blair saicfc^The Tories 
believe th£ future ^Britain ties 
as a low-Wage, low gkOl econo- 
my. I don’t Befieyd<hal Ithink 


The launch was addressed by 
a number of business people 
who have decided to back 
Labour at the general election. 

GenyRdaDSon,dhainnanof 
Granada, said he had never 
voted Labour before but would 
do so on May L "Pram my ob- 
servation I can say confidently 
that business can do business 
with new Labour. That in my 
view is one of the healthiest 
changes in British politics for a 
very longtime." 

Tim Waleistone, founder of 
^blexstooe’s book shops, said 
he believed Gordon Brown 
would be “one of the very finest 
Chancellors." 

“Tb coin a phrase, I watch his 
lips and I believe him. I think 
he has an almost apolitical 
approach to the need for 
stability in the economy." 

At a press conference later 
Deputy Prime Minister Michael 
Heseltine showed a video of 
Labour’s treasury spokesman, 
Alastair Darling, arriving at 
Glaxo Wellcome in Dartfbrd, 
Kent, to launch the manifesto, 
hut being told by the company 
that it was expecting no such 
event. "What a pity Labour 
can’t run its election campaign 
as well as Glaxo runs its bust- 
ness. Labour is no friend of busi- 
ness,” he said. 

Tbry sources also claimed 
that a strike announced yester- 
daybyEssfcr firefighters would 
expose Labow.TtsejBpktyEBent 
spokesman, Ian McChrtoey, has 

disclosed an £8,000 donation t 

from the Fire Brigades? union; 
towards his office expenses. 



Tony Blair’S shadow falls on an' advertising banner duri 
tsto at ttye Jrisfititteftjf ChafteredAccountants in London! 


the launch of Labour’s ' 

lanWakfieffteuterfe-;. 


Party of 
enterprise 
parades 
its wares 


Mic hael Harrison 


Tony Blair yesterday paraded his supporters 
from the business community as Labour set 
about persuading the voters that they and not 
the Conservatives are the natural party of en- 
terprise. Among the company chiefs crammed 
into the Institute of Chartered Accountants 
for die launch of Labour’s business manifesto, 
there was no bigger catch than Gerry Robin- 
son, chairman of the televisfoo-to- hotels 
group, Granada. 

To prove his commitment, Mr Robinson has 
appeared in Labour's election broadcasts and 
has donated £10.000 to party fands. 

Be began his conversion Grom Conserva- 
tive to Lahore 18 months agow The Tbries* han- 
dling of Europe had, he said, begun turning 
into a “disaster” for business while Mr 
Blair had shown bis determination to over- 
haul and modernise the Labour Party by aban- 
doning its historic commitment to Clause 4. 

“Tb see the Labour Party now specifically 
setting out an agenda for business is a sea- 
change,” said Mr Robinson, adding that be 
had no qualms about being associated with 
the policies in the party's document. Equip- 
ping Britain for the Future. These include a na- 
tional minimm« wage and statutory union 
recognition but also a commitment to tow in- 
flation, tough public-spending controls and 
the sale of unwanted state assets. 

TimWaterstone, founder of the eponymous 
book-shop chain mod another Labour convert, 
said that the Tbries were “intellectually and 
morally exhausted" and had let Britain down 
on Europe and education. “I don't see any more 
of the politics of envy that so disfigured 
Labour 20 years ago." be said. 

Sarah McCartney; owner of a s mall mar- 
keting consultancy, Little Max, said she had 
voted for Mrs Thatcher in 1979 but had now 
derided that Labour would be the party that 
best represented the small-business commu- 
nity “They deal with real everyday difficulties 
- late payment of debt, lack of access to train- 
ing, lack of relevant advice and support." 

But outside the carefully orchestrated 
coniines of the manifesto launch, the reac- 
tion was not quite so warm. Hie big battal- 
ions of business, the Confederation of British 
Industry and the Institute of Directors, each 
expressed reservations. 

Both organisations welcomed Labour’s poll- 
ties on inflation, public spending , education 
and the shigfo market Bat the CBI voiced con- 
cern over the windfall tax and Labour's bock- 
ing for the Social Chapter and minimum wage. 

•Bnteven-ouJbese issues, Ruth Lea, head of 
polity at tbeloD said there was room for hope. 
^ “Labour has made .so many U-turns on is- 

Snies ffee privatisation that we are waiting to 
see which bit of polity they tear np nexL” 




PARTY MANIFESTO 


Elite yogi^^lng squad to 


save 


IGmSengupta 

The Natural Law Party is not 
pleased The three mam parties 
are stealing its best ideas. 

Dr Geoffrey Cements, lead- 
er of the Natural Law Party, can 
reel off every item of political 
clothing that has been shame- 
lessly pilfered “We said in our 
last manifesto that government 
should be more streamlined 
and cohesive, and now John 
the same thing. 


KS 


have 1 to go out to work, and now 
he is giving them tax breaks," Dr 
Clements said yesterday at the 
launch of the party manifesto. 

“And look at Paddy Ash- 
down. We talked about devel- 
oping the latent potential of the 


individual, and now he is saying 
the same thing. As for Tbny 
Blair, his talk of society inte- 
grating with the individual is 
very similar to ours.” 

But there is something the 
Natural Law Party has, which 
the others do not have a hope 
of copying; levitation, or, to use 
the correct term, yogic flying. 

This would be the first poli- 
cy brought into action by a 
Clements administration. A 
very Special Air Service, drawn 


of 7,000 yogic flyers, would 
hover into action and “actaalise 
all the beautiful goals and high- 
est ideals of the nation". 

“Look, we are not making 
empty promises," said deputy 
leader, Peter Waxbuiton. “This 


is the blueprint to create heav- 
en on Earth. By using reliable 
technology that we know works 
- transcendental meditation 
and and yogic flying - we can 


achieve our goals." 

Arriving at the figure of 7,000 
is quite simple. Dr dements, 
who has a PhD in Physics, said: 
"The number most reflect the 
square root of one per cent of 
foe population- For the UK, this 
woukl only come to about 700 
to 800. But we feel we owe it to 


country, but the the world One 
per cent of the square root of 
the world population is 7,000.” 

The party itself has an in- 
ternational connection. Its phi- 
losophy . is based on the 
teachings' of the Indian Yogi, 


Maharishi Mahesh, one of 
whose followers, the former 
Bealle, George Harrison, is a 
backer of the party. 

The Natural Law Party, 
which is said to be financed by 
subscriptions from members, is 
to field about 300 candidates. In 
the event that it wins the elec- 
tion, the party claims it would 
offer prominent individuals 
cabinet posts. Among the losy 
appointments would be Sir 
James Goldsmith, leader of the 


cell or; Sir Paul Condon, Com- 
missioner of the Metropolitan 
Police, as Home Secretary; Ani- 
ta Roddick, of Body Shop, as 
-Foreign Secretary; and Bruce 
GyngeD, of Yorkshire TV as Na- 
tional Heritage Minister. 


MEDIA WATCH 


Please do not adjust your set 


Paul McCann 

Media Correspondent 

Viewers face the prospect of 
two or three party election 
broadcast a night after the 
Referendum Party won per- 
mission yesterday to bring a 
High Coart challenge against 

tbeBBC and ITV over refusals 

to grimt it no more than one 
five-minute broadcast*. 

a mjnfi ruled that Sr James . 


guable case" that the refusals 
trert legally flawed and it. 
should be allowed to apply for 
lutfdalrcview. If tile party wins 
it will add to the crush of 



Ken Loach, who will put Arthur ScargHl in the frame • 

Clause IV in 1995 which .fea- ing a broadcast, while the 


video. The Fiord 1 Yuth, which 
features scenes of aborted foe- 
tuses. It is yet to be cleared by 
the BBC or ITC but the party. . 
which has only £80,000 for its 
total campaign, is relying cm it 
“Images speak more powerfully 
than words sometimes,” said a 
spokesman. 

The Green Party is using its 
two main spokespeople. Peg 
Alexander and David Tkylot, to 
front a £15,000 film, shot by 
Platform films using “camera 
tricks" to make the film look 
more expensive than it realty is 
when it runs oh 17 April 

TheTJK Independence Par- 
ty-secured the actor Leo McK- 
ern for free and hired a BBC 

Ol 



Alliance & Leicester Shareholders 


Don’t let the 
taxman get 
a share of 
your shares. 

If you have decided to hold onto your new Alliance & Leicester shares you need to make 
sure the taxman doesn't get his hands on your money. Unless you take action by 30th May you 
may be subject to tax - you may have to pay tax on the dividends and have a tax bill if you sell 
your shares. 

However there Is an easy way to keep your Alliance & Leicester shares and pay no 
tax at all. 

By putting your shares into a Personal Equity Plan with M&G, the UK’s largest general PEP 
provider, you can receive the dividends free of tax and sell your shares whenever you wish tax 
free. 

You can also put other windfall building society or insurance company shares into The M&G 
Windfall PEP. 

So to keep, all your shares and not pay a penny in tax, return the coupon or 
call us now on 0990 600 631 p 


To: The MSG Group, Bristol BS38 7ET. Pleas* sand me a free copy of the now MAG Handbook and detafis of the new MAC Windfall PEP, 

NO SALESMAN WILL CALL You should contact your Independent financial adviser {if you have one) before Investing. 
The price of investments and the Income from them can go down as wefl as up. The value to you of the tax benefits 
wffl depend on your own dreunwtanees. The tax regime of PEPs could change In the future. 
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The M&G Windfall PEP 
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was given 


Andrew Gumbel 

For 15 years the mystery of 
Roberto Caivfs death, has been 
left spectacularly hanging, in 
much the same way that the 
body of the Italian banker was 
found dangling from a piece of 
scaffolding beneath Blackfriars 
Bridge in London oh June 18, 
1982. 

Was it suicide or murder? 
Was it really credible that an 
elegantly dressed businessman 
would stuff his pockets with: 
banknotes and 11 1/2-poonds of 
bricks, and then string himself 
up from a precarious platform 
just above the Thames? On the 
other hand, was it really 
conceivable that professional 
tollers would have gone to the 
trouble to do this to him? 

At last, it seems something 
approaching an answer is at 
rand. This week Italian prose- 
oitors issued arrest warrants for 
too key figures in the Caivi saga: 
Us friend and confidant, the 
iardinian businessman Flavio 
Carboni, and the notorious 
xeasurer of Cosa Nostra, Pippo 

the hypothesis, backed by 90 
pages of closely argued depo- 
sition papers, is that Caivi was 
lolled by the Mafia because he 
had either misused or embez- 
zled millions of dollars of their 
assets. Since his fraudulent 
financial empire was on the 
brink of collapse, the prosecu- 
tors claim, fae risked revealing 
the details of his Mafia links to 
the state authorities. 

The indictments of Carboni 
and Calo axe the jfisult of five 
years of investigation based on 
the testimony of several senior 
members of the Mafia: "who 
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have decided to collaborate. 
The new evidence confirms 
■many earlier suspicions about 
CalvTs murky links with the 
criminal underworld and the 
notorious P2 Masonic lodge, 
and casts new light on bis 
eatraordinary dealings with the 
- cream of Italy’s financial 
establishment, . inducting the 
Vatican bank. 

CalvTs descent into the 
shadows originated from his as- 
sociation with Michele Sindona, 
aSkaUanfinariaerwho enjoyed 
• similar access to the Itafian bnsi- 
ness and political elite and the 
Vatican, but in reality was a 
fraudster in cahoots with the 
Mafia. Sindona too died myste- 
riously, poisoned inside the max- 
imum security prison where he 
was saving a fife sentence for the 
murder of the magistrate who 
exposed his financial d ealings 

Through the networks 
established by Sindona, Caivi 
began using his Banco Am- 
bnosiano to circumvent Italy’s 
strict laws on the export of 
foreign currency. Then, in the 
late 1970s, he acted as Cosa 
Nostra ’s chief money-Laun- 

doUars^SronTthe heroin trade 
into a network of front compa- 
nies stretching from Europe to 
the Bahamas. His financial 
trickery included illegal trans- 
actions with the Institute for 
Religions Works, also known as 
the \htican bank, as well as al- 
leged dealings with Lido Geffi, 
the grandmaster of the 
lodge, the secret network Qm. 

state^and te^susp^clid •aCatgr 
tempting to subvad iL 

Carbc»mwas.a y[ wmptpti» 
^prosecutors, tbe^^p^^kBr 


troduced Caivi to Calo and 
other Mafia bosses and the 
man who, ultimately, betrayed 
him and set up the mechanism 
for his minder. A week before 
his death, with his creditors dos- 
ing in on him and the Vatican 
urging repayment of at least 
£L54m that he did not have, 
Caivi undertook a frantic final 
journey across Europe. His 
itinerary was never dear, but 
appears to have included stops 
in Austria and Switzerland 
before his arrival in London. 

He had asked Carboni to 
arrange a discreet bolthole for 
him in London and was horri- 
fied to find himself booked into 
the cavernous Chelsea Qknstera. 
According to . the deposition 
papers, Caaboni deliberately 
picked the Cloisters because cif 
its sze and because it had a back 
entrance enabling Mafia thugs 
to enter unnoticed 

Caivi was thus abducted and 
strangled somewhere between 
the hotel and Blackfriars Bridge 
with the same orange cord that 
was later found tied around his 
neck. 

“Caivi was killed- out of 
revenge,” the Mafia super- 
informer Tbmmaso Buscetta 
has testified. “He was given 
Mafia money to recycle and he 
made poor use of iti“ 

Why has it taken so long to 
reach this conclusion?. Fart of 
the reason is the British judicial 
system which, perhaps because 
pfa lack of familiarity with the 

ertrarartinamwptlnngs nf the 
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The final, 
frightened 
days of Caivi 




;tothe 

agency hired by the Caivi family 


Murdered?: Itafian banter Roberto Caivi (above) whose body was found dangling on an 
orange rape beneath Blackfriars Bridge In London (below) on a June morning; in 1382. 

and the revelations of the Mafia 
informers to unearth the foil 
ramifications of what had 
happened. “Had we known at 
the time what we now know, a 
completely different verdict 
would haw been found,” the 
foreman of the second jury, 

Bruce Kitchen, said as far bade 
as the mid-1980s. - 
One remaining question is 
the identity of the Jailers. One 
name mentioned by some of the 
Mafia informers is Francesco Di 
Carlo, a Sicilian thug jailed in 
Britain in 1987 for drugs traf- 
ficking. Di Carlo says he was 
approached to cany out the 
rmgdCT^^ wtspot^^^^le at 

the Chlvi affair. 
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The approach came almost ex- 
actly 15 years ago in classic Caivi 
fashion: oblique, elliptic and 
through an intermediary. In 
April 1982 1 was Rome corre- 
spondent of the Financial 
Times. A lawyer acquaintance 
called, inviting me to lunch. 1 ar- 
rived to find a third man at the 
table, who first merely identified 
himself as “a representative.” 

Only well into the meal did 
it emerge precisely whom he 
represented in Rome: Roberto 
Caivi, the mysterious and se- 
cretive chairman of Banco Am- 
brosiano, implicated in scandal 
after scandal, yet still head of 
what on paper at least was the 
largest private banking group in 
Italy. Gradually 1 realised I 
was being inspected and 
weighed up. How interesting it 
might be, the third man mused 
just before we parted, if l could 
meet 71 President e” in person. 

A couple of days later, the 
phone rang. An interview had 
been arranged for later that 
week in Milan, days before 
what would prove to be Am- 
brosiano’s last annual general 
meeting of shareholders. I was 
taken into the Ambrosiano 
budding, through a maze of se- 
curity checks. 

Always and obsessively pri- 
vate, Caivi would not be seeing 
me in his own office, where 1 
might divine some clue to his 
personality. Instead, we met in 
what seemed a small anteroom, 
drab and featureless, just off a 
grey marble corridor. The im- 
age, months before he would be 
found hanged, lingers to this 
day. He was a bulky, ungainly 
man, of utterly undistinguished 
looks. He sat half slumped be- 
hind a desk, his suit dishevelled 
as if he had slept in it 

Sometimes he would dram 
the edge of his desk with his fin- 
gertips. A nervous ticon the left 
side of his mouth, beneath the 
thin moustache, periodically 
matte him grimace as be spoke. 
For a man of his status and ap- 
parent power. his language was 
ill-educated, coarse and almost 
peasant-like. 

He imparted no new infer-, 
raation, insisting he w*s victim 
of a conspiracy, hoiw&d and • 

to^SM^joUticians and btib- 



Rupert Cornwell 
Author, 'God's Banker' 

ers whose names he would not 
speak. He deflected questions 
about recent reports of a S600 
million “hole” at its shadowy 
subsidiary in Lima, Peru. Am- 
brosiano, he insisted, was 
sound. But two things Caivi 
could not conceal. One was ex- 
haustion. The other was fear. 

To a grotesque degree he pos- 
sessed the common Italian be- 
lief that life is controlled by dork 
and secret forces. Once he 
commanded these forces, but by 
early 1982 tire protector himscu 
decsperalely needed protec- 
tion. Hie previous year Caivi 
had been briefly jailed on 
charges of stock manipulation. 
He had been exposed as a 
member of the P-2 freemasons 
lodge. Worst of all, the gigan- 
tic fraud on which Ambrosiano 
was built could no longer be 
concealed. 

Whether or not the Mafia 
killed him, Caivi and Am- 
brosiano beyond doubt were 
part of the murky underside of 
Italian life at that lime, where 
perverted free masonry, the 
secret services, organised crime 
and righf.ving terrorism blurred 
into one. As his problems 
mounted, he felt in increasing 
physical danger. 

The elaborate protection 
within the bank was one si gn 
Outside, a platoon of body- 
guards and the armour plated 
Alfa Romeos in which he trav- 
elled were costing Lire 4 million 
(£2,000) a day. He took to car- 
rying a pistol in his briefcase to 
the officeAt the end he insist- 
ed his daughter Anna leave Italy 
for her own safety, telling her 
of his fears for his life. If Ital- 
ian investigators this time are 
right, those fears were amply 
justified. 
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Ankara 

This is a picture of modem 
TUrkey," proclaimed President 
Suleyman Demixel in. Ankara at 
the end of last month. Howev- 
er, this landscape of 8000 mu- 
sic-lovers, assembled to hear a 
stirring performance of 
Beethoven’s ninth symphony, 
may not have been to the lik- 
ing of T-vmail Kahraman. When 
Turkey’s Islamic-minded min- 
ister of culture entered the 
concert hall he was greeted by 
a chorus of his own -boos and 
whistles. 

Mr Kahraman has upset 
Western-oriented compatriots 
by publicly prefering the con- 
struction of mosques over con- 
cert-hall culture. What concert 
catcalls indicate is that TUrks are 
dividing on simple lines - Eu- 
rope versus the Middle East, 

English versus Arabic. As cul- 

turein TUrkey becomes more 
elastic, the exdhanp between 
secularists and Islamists get 
shriller and Turkey’s coalition 
government, which contams 
both, looks more fragile- 
. Nowhere are divisions dear- 
er than in the field of atacation. 
Secularists say foe European 


founder of modem TUjte*» 
under threat- They muted last 
month to sttppmt,> 
trainer who refused 
trainees wearing Idamic-style 
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*e efforts of Tu^ey’s mrer- 
ventiomst mihtaiy to 
dSudon of lhe systen, winch. 
Ataturk established- - 

When the generals loudly 
demanded a return to secufor 
values in February, their most 
contentions requirement *su i a 
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also want Imam Hatips only to 
acceptTinis aged 14 and above. 

This does not suit the reli- 
gious schools, which prefer 
their recruits to be young and 
impressionable. Neither does it 
please the pro-Islamist Wei- 
fore Party, tire senior partner in 
Turkey’s ruling coalition. 

Wdfare looks on religious ed- 
ucation with a benevolent eye. 
They want Imam Hatips to be 
accepted as an integral part of 
the education system. 

The military has other plans. 
In show-downs with Necmettin 
Erbakan, the Welfore party 
Prime Minister, smart money 
tends to gp on the generals, who 
often benefit from the support 
of the Islamists’ coalition part- 
ner, the centre-right True Path 
Party. 

The probfem on this occasion 
is that True Rath is not being co- 
operative. Although Tansu 
uBer, the True Path leader, has 
said the tniHiar y’s demands will 
be implemented in full, she 
seems reluctant to let Welfare 
emerge as the champion of 


almost half a million young 
lUrics - all voters of tomorrow 
- are being schooled. 

More than 150 Imam Hatips 
were opened while Mrs. CflJer 
was herself prime minister. 

Military tempers are said to 
have been frayed by tense re- 
lations with Mrs Ciller and by 
the government's conspicuous 

faihnre.to implement other sec- 
ular measures, which the gen- 
erals' demanded more than a 
month ago. The generals are 




promotion of Islam as an anti- 
' dote to Communism, who. made 
religious instruction compul- 
saryiriliigh schools. Hey daim 
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India prepares 
for its sixth 
PM in six years 


Jan McGirk 

New Delhi 

Political manoeuvres in India, 
the world's largest democracy, 
are starting to rival Italy for 
surprise tactics as New Delhi 
prepares for its sixth prime 
minister in just over six years 
following yesterday’s vote of 
confidence. 

No Indian prime minister from 
outside Congress, the party of 
the Nehru/Gandhi dynasty 
which presided over India’s 
birth as a nation, has ever 
completed a full five year term. 

Prime Minister HD Deve 
Gowda was “hurtling his way to 
extinction,” political columnist 
Vinod Mehta said prior to the 
crucial vote. Since most Indians 
dread any political deal which 
might unleash religious sepa- 
ratism, it seemed pragmatic to 
sacrifice Mr Gowda for stabil- 
ity. Few had suspected him to 
last even 10 months in charge 
of his squabbling coalition. 

Yet most analysts were 
expecting unlikely political 
alliances to emerge in order to 
prevent the Hindu nationalist 
Bharatiya Janata Ifcrty (BJP) 
from ruling. It is only a half 
century since independence 


and most families in Pakistan, 
India and Bangladesh (former 
East Pakistan) stDi mourn for 
relatives slaughtered during 
partition because of their reli- 
gion. Sectarian riots blazed 
across India just five years ago 
and tension still runs high. 

The BJP holds 162 seats, the 
largest single majority in 
Parliament, far more than the 
Congress party's 140. (The 
United Front's 178 seats are 
patched together from over a 
dozen regional parties.) Bat 
BJP leader Atal Bebari 
Vhjpayee. 70, failed last spring 
to come up with sufficient allies 
to form a government. 

The Congress party, as the 
traditional advocate of secu- 
larism, supported Mr Gowda’s 
motley 13-party alliance, pri- 
marily to block the BJP. When 
Sitaram Kesri, the Congress 
president, announced on 31 
March that he would no longer 
prop up Mr Gowda’s United 
Front, he blamed the Prime 
Minister for betraying their 
mutual stance against commu- 
nalism by meeting the notorious 
fundamentalist Bal Thacker- 


(Shiva's Amy), Thackeray is the 
bogeyman who helped mutate 


cosmopolitan Bombay into 
conservative Mumbai, now 
controlled by the BJP. 

Anger against the Congress 
president for sending the gov- 
ernment into free fall without 
bothering to consult his 
colleagues was evident in some 
of the fist-shaking speeches 
which resounded in die Lok 
Sabha during ten hours of long- 
winded debate yesterday. But 
most of the ire came from Mr 
Kesri’s own party members. . 

A Congress stalwart, Mr 
Kesri used to crouch and touch 
the feet of Indira Gandhi and 
her sons whenever he met them. 
Some dismissed him as a toady. 
But, as charges of corruption 
mounted against former lead- 
ers of his party, Mr Kesri was 
outraged and became fearful for 
his own reputation. His sudden 
wrath against Mr Gowda, 63, 
took even inriders by surprise. 

President Shankar Day a] 
Sharma holds the tramp cant 
he can ask the BJP to again try 
to assemble a government, or 
turn to the Congress Party, or 
allow the old United Front 
coalition to continue with a 
new leader. He may also dis- 
solve parliament and call for 
snap elections. 



A Congress Party supporter waits outside its headquarters in Hour Dottii ahead of yesterday's vote 
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Big Brother keeps an eye 
on the media underlings 
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Stephen Vines 

! Hong Kong 

The South China Morning Post, 
which has been a loyal supporter 
of the Hong Kong gover nm ent 
for most of its history, is to have 
the founding editor of the Qii- 
nese government's mouthpiece, 
China Daily, installed in an of- 
fice next door to the editor's* Of- 
ficially, Feng Xi Liang, 75, wffl 
act as a consultant. ' 

The appointment of Mr 
Feng, which has yet to be an- 
nounced, has caused oansider- 
I able disquiet among the 
newspaper's staff, who fear that 
it heralds greater Chinese po- 
litical influence over the paper. 

A staff member said: “No 
one’s happy about this. We’re 
waiting to see what happens, but 
we fear the worst." 

Asked what influence Mr 
Feng would have over the con- 
! tent of the paper, Jonathan 
i Fenhy, the Post s editor and a 
former Observer editor, would 
only say: U I am the editor of the 
paper". He added: “Well go on 
as we have been going and you 
can judge that from what's m the 

understood Mr Febby 
was not consulted about Mr 
I Feng's appointment, but he re- 
, fused to comment on this issue. 
The Post is owned by the tycoon 
Robert Kook, who bought con- 
trol from Rupert Murdoch’s 
News Corporation. Mr Kuok is 


Hong Kong | 
\ ) / cJ handover 1 


an adviser to the Chinese gov- 
ernment mid regarded as well 
connected to China’s leaders; 

Mr Feng is well known in 
Chinese journalistic circles. He 
has lived in Hang Kong for 
some years, where he served as 
an editorial adviser to the de- 
funct English-language Win- 
dow magazine, which was 
known fix’ its avid support of the 
Chinese govennnenL 

AH editors of China’s major 
state-run publications are Cam- 
numist Party members and re- 


depaxtmenL It is unlikely Mr 
Feng is an exception, particu- 
larly as the CTuna Doi^ was cre- 
ated to be tite government’s 
chosen means of communica- 
tion with the outside world. 

The Saudi China Morning 
POSt man-flams that it is pursu- 
ing an independent line m cov- 
ering Hong Kong and China 
news but tms view is not shared 
by marry observers. The Posfs 
pro-British, stance has been 
long abandoned and die paper 
shews marked caution in re- 
porting and commenting on 
events likely to anger the Chi- 
nese go v ernm ent. A manage- 


ment directive on the eve of last 
year’s anniversary of the 
Tiananm en Square massacre 
instructed editorial staff to en- 
sure the word “massacre" did 
not appear in the paper die fol- 
lowing day. 

In 1995 the/fag snapped the 
lily Wong cartoon series, which 
was famous for its criticism of 
China. The strip is now ap- 
pearing in the Independent. 

Sir Percy Cradock, former 
British ambassador to China, 
and an outspoken critic of Hong 
Kong’s Governor, Chris Patten, 
was taken on to the Post's board 
of directors last year. Sir Percy 
has declined a Foreign Office in- 
vitation to be present at the 
Hong Kong handover cere- 
monies. He may be awaiting an 
invitation from the new rulers. 

Entity Lau, a pro-democracy 
legislator and former journalist, 
said last night that she was not 
surprised about Mr Feng's ap- 
pointment. She said: “They 
have the best of both worlds, Sn 
Percy and Feng Xi Liang ... I 
think now I'll caS it the New Chi- 
na Post". 

The Post, which has a high- 
er international profile than 


most Hong Kong newspapers^ 
is not alone in having political- 
appointees join its staff. The! 
Sing Tho group, which publish- i 
es the rival English-language 
Hongkong Standard, has the 
former press secretary to Lee 
Kuan Yew, Singapore's au- 
thoritarian Senior Minister, as 
a special adviser to its owner. | 

The influential Ming Pan pa- 
per has an increasing number of ; 
mainland Chinese journalists \ 
writing its editorials. They have 1 
joined a mini-influx of former- j 
ly China-based journalists who J 
are employed by practically all j 
local newspapers. 

Most of the Hong Kong me- 
dia, particularly the electronic 
media, have become keen sup- 
porters of the new order. The 
local television news increas- 
ingly resembles the output of 
China's Central Television sta- 
tion. Sensitive subjects are 
avoided and prominent critics 
of the Chinese government ap- 
pear far less often than they 
used to. Pressure on the media 
from China is mainly exerted 
through proprietors. 

Tung Chee-hwa, who will 
head the first post-colonial gov- 
ernment, also appears to like to 
work through proprietors. 

This week he convened a 
meeting of the heads of Chi- 
nese-language newspaper com- 
panies. He reportedty told them 
he intended to keep m touch on 
a regular basis. 
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m midweek, claim 
wm«t^ uudtaxy units Wi thin 
“OOfcm of Kinshasa, and to have 
infiltrated fifth-columnists mtn 
flic capita] itself. Western diplo- 
mats are sceptical of this claim 
and believe the neatest rebel 
forces are still several hundred 
kfiometres away, across the 


— - — — hw iKuiiK. This 

week Belgium and the US, 
both fonner allies of Mr Mobn- 
tu, called on him to give uppow- 
er. On Thursday the US 
State Department spokesman 
Nicholas Burns said any strate- 
gic reason for backing Mr 
Mobutu had ended with the 
Cold War. . - . 


significant shorts 


Jieved Mr Mobutu bad a role 
to play in ensuring peaceful 
change in Zaire. 

“I don’t think that Mobutu or 
any other one person is re- 
sponsible for all the problems 
of this country,” he said. 

Yesterday General Bolongo 
announced a 28-member na- 
tional salvation government. 


•W 






Heading home: A refugee carrying her possessions back to the eastern city of Goma, which she fled to avoid the fighting 


with top army generals in 
change of the defence and in- 
terior ministries. 

Speculation in Kinshasa cen- 
tres not so mncfa on whether Mr 


Mobutu’s rule win end, as when 
and bow. If Mr Mobutu flees, 
he is fikehr to seek refuge in the 
south of Prance, where he owns 
a luxurious villa and where he 


has recently undergone treat- 
ment for cancer. 

President Mobutu has shown 
hims elf to be a great survivor in 
his 32 years of rule, and few 


1 EC strikes deal with US 
i over anti-Cuba laws 

The European Commission said yesterday it had struck a 
: tHTS 1 . 1 ?® United States serins its trade dispute over 
the US Helms-Burton anti-Cuba legislation. 

European Union ’Bade Commissioner, Sir Leon 
Brittan, said in a statement that the deal should allow the 
EU to suspend a panel that has been set np within the 
Geneva-based World Trade Organisation. 

Sir Leon said the deal would also “chart a path towards 

a longer-term solution through amendment of the Helms 
Burton Act", which seeks to isolate the government of 
. Fidel Castro by stopping investment Reuters -Brussels 

Angola swears in government 

Angola yesterday swore in a government of national unity 
intended to cement peace between rivals who brought the 
country to its knees during nearly two decades ofcml war. 
President Jos6 Eduardo oos Santos said in a speech at a 
ceremony attended by 13 foreign heads of state that the 
new government would be no miracle cure for the 
country’s many ids. ' Routers - Angola 

UN soldiers in torture charges 

The Belgian mUittiy court said yesterday that it had 
arrested one soldier and was investigating others over • 
allegations that they tortured children while serving with 
Umted Nations forces in Somalia in 1993. ; ' ' j •' 

The investigations were prompted by pixanrerandA A-' [ 

, stories printed earlier this month in Belgium's ffaiJSmste 
Nieuws newspaper. The pictures showed soldiers, their 
faces obscured, holding a Somali youth over a fire and 
forcing others to eat worms. . Routers -Brussels 

Gunman kills Serbian minister 

A gunman killed the feared commander of Serbian 1 ' 
President Slobodan Milosevic’s security apparatus as he 
dined with his son in a Belgrade restaurant yesterday; 
Media reports said Deputy Interior Minister Radovan 
Stojicic died instantly at his table. Reuters - Belgrade 

Albanian papers go to press 

Several Albanian newspapers resumed publication . 
yesterday after a month-long interruption, in a further sign 
the country was returning to DOnnal T\ro independent - 
titles in Tirana put out their first editions in a month 
yesterday, raising to four the number of dailies that have 
returned this week after parliament relaxed restrictions on' 
local media. Reuters -Tirana 

Telephones reach Tokelu 

The president of the last country m the world to get 
telephone service became its first citizen to make an 
international call Friday. Aliki Faipole RKma Thao, head 
of Tokelau’s government, called the New Zealand Prime 
Minister, Jim Bolger, to thank him for contributing Sim 
to the S2.76m project. AP- WoMngton 



If we don't reach 
you within the hour 
we'll give you flO. 
The AA or RAC won’t. 


When your car lets you down. 

Green Flag won't On averagei we rescu 
our members in Just 35 mlnuteST 
And If we’re not with you in less than 

one hour, you can daim £10 back. 


observers are yet prepared to 
write him off. Diplomats believe 
that some members of Mr 
Mobutu's entourage are still 
urging him to play his hand out 


■ y 


to the end, as the President’s 
abdication would rob them of 
any lingering chance they hove 
to hold on to Zaire’s vast 
mineral wealth. 
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Trial backlash: Killers ‘not acting on specific orders but as part of long Conflict against Kurds’ 

Fall-out from a secret war 


Robert Fisk 

Beirut 

The hit-team whose Berlin murder tri- 
al has caused a diplomatic rupture be- 
tween Europe and Iran were acting 
under a “green light” from an Ir anian 
Revolutionary Guard intelligence com- 
mittee which decided more than 10 
years ago that all members of armed 
groups opposed to the Iranian regime 
must be “neutralised 7 ’. There was, ac- 
cording to a man closely associated 
with the rhin Icing of the I ranian state 
on such matters, no personal decision 
taken by individual members of the 
Iranian leadership, as the judges in the 
Berlin trial suggested. 

European ambassadors are being 
withdrawn from Tehran - and Bonn 
and Tfehran have each expelled four 
diplomats— after judges at the trial of 
an Iranian and three Lebanese found 
guilty of murdering four Kurdish op- 
position figures in 1992 blamed Iran's 
leadership for ordering the deaths. 
“It's a misunderstanding of bow these 
things happen,” the very well-con- 


nected source told the Independent in 
Beirut yesterday. “These liquidations 
are not carried out on the specific or- 
ders of President Rafsanjani or the spir- 
itual guide Ali Khamenei - there are 
long-standing orders to neutralise all 
armed opposition wherever it is, even 
in Europe. They come from the Pas- 
dar (Revolutionary Guard) committee 
and they are not going to change, what- 
ever Europe does." 

The Iranians regard their war with 
the Kurds as an undercover cam- 
paign in which dozens of deaths go un- 
recorded by both sides. “I was in 
Oroumieh (in Iranian Kurdistan) and 
my Iranian guide told me we could go 
no further because six Pasdars had 
been murdered by armed Kurds the 
previous week,” the man told me. “I 
said I hadn’t heard this news. He said 
that five or six Ir anian Pasdars were 
killed every week or so, maybe a hun- 
dred in a year -the Kurds come across 
from Iraq. It’s a secret war, you see - 
the Iranians don't give their own ca- 
sualty figures for security reasons.” 

As for the Iranian leadership, the 


source said, they would hear news of . 
assassinations and “make inquiries as 
to what had been happening and they 
would be told why sucb-and-suchan 
event took place. These liquidations ~ 
will cany on - they don’t care. Their 
most important aim is the security of 
the regime: Maybe methods will 
change but the regime's security will . 
always come first and that means 
killing opponents who use violence." 

In the emly days of the Isl amic Re- 
public, the regime's enemies might be 
targeted by individuals who sought the 
leadership’s support for their actions. 
This was the case in the first assassi- 
nation attempt against the Shah’s last 
prime minister, Sbahpour Bakhtiar. 
The idea to kill him in Paris was first 
suggested by a pro-Iranian Lebanese 
and it now transpires that Ayatollah 
Khomeini himself expressed scepticism 
as to whether the assassins could be 
successful Assured that they could - 
although they subsequently failed in 
their attempt - Khomeini (fid per- 
sonally agree to let the hit-team try to 
kill Bakhtiar. No such decisions were 


The man closely associated with Iran 
in these matters was deeply cynical 
about Europe's reaction to the Berlin 

murdexs.“What about- Greenpeace. 

when the French sunk die ship in New 
Zealand and billed a man?” he asked. 
“TC»s that a ‘green light 1 from the 
French defence ministry dr tfie£2ys6e? 
What about the Israeli assassination 
of Ah' Awash, the Hamas activist (and 
bomber) 'by the Israeli intelligence last ^ 
year? End the green light to imirder 
him come from Israeli intelligence or 
from (then prime minister) Shimon 
Peres? It most have come from Peres 
-but yon didn't debate that. What we 
do is to neutralise our armed enemies. 
The Israelis were neutralising their 
armed enemies." 

In northern Lebanon, a mysterious 
murder in Tripoli has still not been for- 
gotten by those involved in the ruth- 
less intelligence war. Anxious to bill a 
Lebanese close to - the pro-Iranian 
HtooQah called Hassan Moussawi the 
source claims that a French DGSE (in- 
telligence) team -anxious to eliminate 


those who were killing French troops 
of the multinational force in Beirut in 
the early 1980s- was sent to kfii Mous- 
sawi as he lay in a hospital bed in 
Tripoli. "Hassan Moussawi was indeed 
assassinated - but he was a peasant 
who happened to have the same name 
as die Hrzbollah associate, who is still 
alive today. Thosecloseto Iran believe 
that Moussawi 7 s murder was sanc- 
tioned by the E2ys£e Palace. 

“This diplomatic crisis will last 
three or four months,” the source said, 
refiecting an Iranian view of the affair 
which wifi change if Europe decides to 
isolaie Iran to the degree President Bill 
Clinton has been demanding. “Maybe 
the Iranians will think about the fact 
that Europe is showing that it all stands 
together. But 1 don't think it means 
anything in tire tong term. It will blow 
over. In the end the regime’s securi- 
ty remains first aiKl foremost The CIA 
openly states that it has $20m to 
destabilise Iran and Iraq - and it sup- 
ports the armed Kurds who want to de- 
stroy the Tfehran regime. So why 
shouldn't Iran fight back?” 



Bolts from the blue: Israeli soltfiers scanning the rooftops for Palestinian stone-throwers in Hebron, where there have been daily clashes 


Photograph: AP 


Arafat tip leads Israelis to killers 


P a tri ck Cockbum 

Jerusalem ____ 

Israel says the bomber who 
killed three people in Tel Aviv 
last month was not trying to 
commit suicide but died because 
explosives in a bag he was 
bolding blew up prematurely. 

The revelation comes after 
fcxael arrested a six-member ceil 
of Islamic militants in the village 
Surd north of Hebron, who 
allegedly killed 1 1 Israelis and 
wounded 49 over tire last IS 
months. 

Ahmed Rahman Ismael 
Rahman Rani mat, 25, the 
leader of the cell led Israeli 
troops to the grave of Sgt 


Sharon Edri, an Israeli soldier, 
shot dead last year when he got 
into a car driven by members of 
the group. The discovery of his 
body is causing embarrassment 
to the Israeli police who at one 
stage said they believed that Sgt 
Edri had disappeared for per- 
sonal reasons. 

The arrest of alleged mem- 
bers of the cell, which formed 
part of the military wing of 
Hamas, is also causing some 
embarrassment to the Israeli 
security forces. 

They had believed the rash of 
attacks in the area was being 
carried out by the so-called 
“Halboul Cell” of the Popular 
Front for the Liberation of 


Palestinian, a militant but 
secular organisation in a neigh- 
bouring town. 

The break-up of the cell ap- 
pears to have come partly as the 
result of co-operation with the 
Palestinian Preventive Security 
after pressure from the United 
Stares on Yasser Arafat, the 
Palestinian leader, to resume se- 
curity co-operation with Israel. 

Yitzhak Mordechai, the Is- 
raeli Defence Minister, said: 
“We are talking about a mur- 
derous cell, which lolled five 
Israelis in the region of Gefen 
Tirosh, three Israelis in the Tel 
Aviv coffee house, two soldiers 
along the Hebron-Jerusalem 
road and also kidnapped and 


murdered Sharon Edri in cold 
blood." 

The discovery of the cell 
somewhat deflates the theory of 
Benjamin Netanyahu, the Israeli 
Prime Minister, that Mr Arafat 
gave “a green light” for the Tfel 
Aviv attack, since the Surif 
group appears to have attacked 
whenever an opportunity of- 
fered. Mousa Rani mat, one of 
the Ranimat dan, which is pow- 
erful in Surif; accidentally blew 
himself up in the Apropo cof- 
fee house in Tel Aviv three 
weeks ago. 

The cell, which started to op- 
erate at the end of 1995, did not 
find it difficult to kill Israelis. 
Their method of operation 


shows the impossibility of full 
protection against such attacks. 

All of the cell members 
looked like Israelis, spoke He- 
brew because they bad worked 
in Israel and, for the same rea- 
son, knew their way around. 

They had a car with yellow Is- 
raeli licence plates, so they 
could operate easily within Is- 
rael. All were in their twenties 
and most had been arrested for 
Hamas activities. 

Two of the six cell members 
were arrested within areas con- 
trolled by the Palestinian Au- 
thority, after the CIA put 
pressure on Mr Arafat Despite 
the obsessive focus on security 
in Israel actual security mea- 


sures are fiequentiy slack. Israeli 
soldiers often hitchhike to or 
from their bases. All the Hamas * 
group had to do to get Sgt f 
Sharon Edri, who was buried 
yesterday, into their car, was to 
offer him a lift. When be be- 
came suspicious they shot him. 

Mr Arafat will want Israel to 
pay ajprice for the resumption 
of limited security co-operation. 

Ze'ev Schiff, a security spe- 
cialist on the daily Ha 'aretz, says 
the Palestinian leader is saying 
to the US that be is willing to 
act against Hamas but that 
"now Israel has to do its part by 
halting the construction of Har 
Homa and the expansion of the 
settlements." 
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Today’s forecast: unsettled, with scattered reforms 


H OW do we decide what is important? 
No, tiiis is not a question about the 
. “eanmgof life, but about the way a 
ojmdemo&utic society orders its priorities. 
Bruise it is obvious that this kind crfdectto 
campaign is not the best way to do iL 
The language of priorities is not just the 
religion of socialism, it is the belief-system of 
politics generally, it is the language of polit- 

!S?,.^?fL 0 L manifesto ? “d opinion 


tr* ' • — “ y* ^ warper xeaoer-wnteis ). 

But there is a disjunction between what are 
often described as the “most important” 
reaUy concenis people in the 

Perhaps this gap explains the dreamlike 
unreality erf the election campaign, which has 
pounced about between central and side- 
usues in an alarmingly casual way. Mostly, it 
has not even been about the issues that the 
politicians profess to think are “important”. 

Tbny Blair has, with an American trick of 
rhetoric, described his top three priorities as 
education, education and education. And yet 
his policies for our schools and colleges have 
hardly featured in the campaign. In the opin- 
ion polls, unemployment is usually at the top 
of the list of “most important” issn#^ yet 
Labour’s plans to get a quarter of a million 
people off welfare and into work are only just 
beginning to come under scrutiny, film our 


professed willingness to vote for higher taxes 
to pay for increased spending, this seems a 
classic area for voter hypocrisy, because 


ployment actually change the way anyone 
votes. 

A good case has often been made out that 
the advent of a single European currency pre- 
sents omdenKxracywitii the biggest dec^ion 
it has had to take since the war. '.Yet it only 
began to feature in the campaign yesterday; 
and then (inevitably?) only as a "Tbiy split” 
story. 

Meanwhile, in the real wodd this past week, 
the subject on most people’s lips (and on their 
cancer-endangered skins) has. been the 
weather. This is not merely the English liv- 
ing up to their national stereotype, but an 
undemiabb^importaaf’ issue. Wiy has sum- 
mer arrived two or three months already? It 
is well established that population growth and 
economic activity has changed the 
and will go on doing so for decades. But apart 
from some jarringly apocalyptic words from 
John Gummer; the Environment Secretary, 
the growing understanding of cause and 
effect has yet to make the connection to pol- 
icy, political argument and action. Nor win it 
by 1 May. There are some thing s our politi- 
cal process simply can’t cope with. 

This is not to say that die election is point- 



less, or somehow anti-democratic. It is simply 
that in the absence of big policy questions 
between the parties, the purpose of the cam- 
paign is primarily as a character test It is 
about choosing which team can best be 
trusted (or distrusted least) to make the best 
(or least bad) dedsfoos about the “important" 
issues, as they come up, and whatever they 
are. In the analogies of political science, the 
voters in this election are not going shopping, 
having to choose between baskets of policies, 
but are choosing an investment trust, in winch 
the policies of the management team are less 
important than their record, and their record 
in turn less impor tant than their general 
dependability. 

On this model, the weakening of parly loy- 
alties is not simply a product of the conver- 
gence of the main parties on the centre 
ground of politics, but a response to the dis- 
persal of voters* interests and causes. 

The environment is typical erf the categories 
of problems that cannot easily be organised 
into two rival world-views, between which the 
voters can choose using the first-past-the-post 
system. The green debate takes place largely 
outside the party-political process, yet issues 
such as dimate change are utterly political. 
They can only be tadded by collective action, 
at national and international level, and the 
priority accorded to them can only be decided 


by some form of democratic derision-making. 

Other excluded issues are beginning to 
burst the seams of our restrictive, antiquated 
system. The Referendum Party, the People’s 
Thist, the Pro-life Alliance and tactual vot- 
ing campaigns are evidence that some 
people’s passionate concerns are not being 
accommodated. 

The trouble with all these is that they tend 
to be top-down rather than bottom-up 
initiatives. But we should not be depressed 
about this, because it implies that a new pol- 
itics is waiting to be bom. It might need top- 
down change to stimulate h, but h would arise 
naturally from a concerned and active citizenry 
if it were not stifled by the present set-up. 

That is why reform of the House of Lords, 
self-rule for Scotland, Wales and London, and 
a referendum on the voting system, would be 
liberating and transforming Lords reform 
alone would upgrade the forum in which 
important issues can be debated. Above all, 
however, a reformed voting system would give 
expression to dispersed competing interests 
and allow the people to make more mean- 
ingful decisions about what matters - as well 
, as simply about which team gets to walk into 
Whitehall. So you could say constitutional 
reform - reform of the way Britain is governed 
- is actually the “most important" issue of this 
election. It affects everything else. 


■ LETTERS TO THE EDITOR ■ 

Stag-hunting ban: National Trust bullied by the animal rights puritans 


Sir: I am a member of the National 
Thist and 1 choose not to hunt, but I am 
appalled at the derision of the Trust's 
council to ban stagrfnmting (report, 11 
April). The Thist camxx now logically 
deny any activist wbo presents a 
scientific report which demonstrates 
that animal cruelty occurs. 

In toe light of this precedent how 
can the Thist do anything other than 
ban fax-hunting? How can it do 
anything other than ban fishing, 


which can hardly be said to be stress- 
free for the fish? 

Wider issues than animal welfare 
should have been taken into account 
Habitats suitable for hunting are bio- 
diverse and support many other 
species. They are now at ride to 
co mme rcial forestry and the desolate 
axmocakure of arable farming. 
Hunting is part of a cultural heritage 
which stretches back into pre-history. 
It remains one of our last links with 


Too coy on constitutional reform 


Sin Andrew Marr is right (“\bteis 
try to smoke oat New Labour”, 10 
April). Labour's lack of excitement 
about its own radical proposals for 
political reform is extraordinary. Yet 
Labour and the JUnbe^Demoaads 
have reached agreement on how ‘ 
reform will be implemented (should 
Labour form the next government). 

This agreement, together with a 
mandate for change from the voters, 
could enable a reform-minded 
government to put constitutional 
Bills through the House of Commons 
in the same way as other Bills - in 
committee, avoiding any danger of a 
legislative log-jam. But if the parties 
don’t campaign for democratic 
reform during the election period, 
can they legitimately argue that they 
have such a mandate and break this 
parliamentary tradition? 

Charter 88 wants to open up the - 
election agenda and give voters an 
opportunity to question their would- 
be MPs about our system of 
government. On 22 April we will hold 
Democracy Day meetings in around 
200 constituencies. 

ANDREW PUDDEPHAIT 
Charter 88 
London EC1 

Sin It is a pity to see Dr David 
Cromwell (letter, 9 April) a tta c k i n g 
Lhe liberal Democrats for foiling 
over the environment. 

The liberal Democrat manifesto 
names as a priority the setting of 
tough targets to cut energy waste, 
reduce traffic congestion and control 
pollution. It guarantees to cut VAT 

and taxes on jobs, and make up the 

difference by taxing pollution, and to 
encourage people to drive more fuel- 

efficient cars by cutting car tax for 

cars up to 1600 cc- 

Dr Cromwell is rkht to point oat 
the Green Party’s role in the Road 
Traffic Reduction Bill (and the Home 
Energy Conservation BiD) but the 


Liberal Democrat commitment on 
these issues- has been demonstrated 
by the feet that both ofthemwere— 
adopted and pushed through - 
liberal Democrats. As campaigns 
organiserforbpth hSUs I 
ImareaCJhe^efEoffte. 

All Greers Party members 
hope for a larger liberal Democrat 
presence in the next parliament and 
therefore shotridconfiiie themselves 
to exposing the pitiful Tecords of the 
Labour audibly parties. 

RON BAILEY . 


Channel 5 needs no Murdoch ‘rescue’ - 

Ymir theory Him Munfcxfcwill Atpr«att,bothMurdocfaMdS^ 


Sin Your theory that Murdoch wp 

soon be taking over Channel 5 (Rob 

Brown, 7 Aprf) feces some 
credibility hurdles. Certainly, the 
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our natural “hunter-gatherer” past. 

Who istosay which is the most crnel: 
that an animal fives in a natural 
environment in a natural wayforall of 
its life and suffers some stress and 
cruelty in itsfostfew horns; thaian 
aohnalis sho^ifhidnrdemdy, andif 

lmliriy MbnHiBs&i gprii^ deaJi; 

(hat an animal fires the whole of its fife 
in an unnatuial environment such as a 
cage, stall, enclosure or field, is often 
fed an unnatural diet and is sdectivefy 


teed to exaggerate characteristics such 
as milk production? 

The Trust should be ashamed of 
itself. It has let itself be bullied by the 
New Puritans of the animal rights 
movement. 

LESLEY ELLIS 
Alton, Hampshire 

Sir. Chasing red deer with hounds has 
been found to be probably crueL 
Who’d have thought it? The next 


subject for these intrepid scientists to 
research should be the effect on small 
mammals and birds of the ghastly and 
protracted process of being caught, 
teased, tortured, and termmated by 
domestic cats. My own beloved 
moggie performs such atrocities daily. 

There is an inconsistency when a 
nation of cat-lovers criticises a 
handful of huntsmen. 

MELVIN GOLDSMITH 
Purieigh. Essex 


London SE6 

Sir. WfflTbm Caiver (“St or my w a ters 
in Cornish marginal seaT, 7 April) 
confirm the reason for David Hams 
standing down as MP for St Ives? 

His wife was ifo unfortunately she has 
since died. Mr Harris may well wish 
to be bade in Parliament; but he ha& 
never tried to get back the St fres 
nomination. like many otherswho 
have known him, 1 sincerely hope 
David Harris may return to 
Parliament; we need men and women 
who maintain his standards of ■ 

decency and integrity. 

GODFREY B SIMMONS 
Brvmsgrove, Hereford and Jfb/zxster 

Sir Timing , they say, is the essence of 
good comedy- Bad lode, then, for 
Hackney ocrancfllor Jeremy . 
IGllingray to write his hflaoons 
parody of crassly callous MBA-speak 
about social work (letter, IT April) 

reports wSatiris liketo^^mane of 
Hackney’s housing estates (“The . 
nm-down estate we’re nT). 

Never mind. Hackney is still top of 
the league for lowest him-outm 
general elections arid Jeremy’sjoJly . 
jape should do its bit to keepour 
borough's well-deserved prime place. 
NIK WOOD 
LondohEP 




of ; death: A dotal from Ctfrfcauttfe Haft of the Medustf L 

Acclaimed body of work behind Kelly’s cadaverous casts 


Louvre, Paris/AKG 


Sin It is an interesting adjunct to the 
art/sdaace divergence debate that 
the artist Antony-Noel Kelly has 
been arrested for an activity that was 
considered entirely acceptable within 

bafl sculptor who crafts bodies", 10 
April). Indeed, the anatomical 
realism displayed in Gdricaulfsifa/i 
of the Medusa is directly attributable 
to his studies from corpses and body 
parts “borrowed” from a local 
morgue. 

It intrigues me that, in an era when 
trains are allowed to run over a 
woman’s body for hours on end and it 
is considered amusing for medi c al 
students to take cadavers to parties, a 


traditional methods. 

TOM HARDY 
London SW12 

Sin David Cohen (“The Bodies in 
Question”, 11 April) is right to be 
sceptical about the use of human 


: I think bis blanket 


tfeamssal of the use of casts of 
“found objects” is anjustiSed. 

He notes that the old masters 
“who risked the law to work from 
cadavers did so from a humanist 
impulse to understand life and the 
body”. But the use of casts was also 
crucial to the development of a 
humanist art. Artists’ studios 
contained plaster casts of limbs, 
heads and faces as well an of antique 
sculpture. 

What marked these casts out as 
specifically “humanist” was that they 
were casts taken from life. Medieval 
artists frequently used death masks, 
particularly for sepulchral 
monuments. Casts from death 
masks were sometimes even 
superimposed on terracotta busts. 
This is the tradition to which Kelly 
belongs. Not surprisingly, these 
artefacts look grimly inert. 

In mid- 15 th century Florence, 
however, a revolution occurred 
when life masks started to be used. 
The art historian John Pope- 
■ Hennessey has written that “with the 


introduction of the life mask there 
obtrudes into the portrait bast for 
the first time an interpretative 
element”. 

The key example is Antonio 
Rossellino’s bust of the doctor 
Giovanni Cheflini in the Victoria A 
Albert Museum. Pope-Henn essey 
concluded that with this bust 
“Renaissance portraiture acquires a 
third dimension, a new weight and 
thoughtfulness". The use of life 
masks licensed liveliness and vitality 
in art: it forced the artist to give the 
depicted body a soul. 

This is as true today as h was then. 
For artists such as Antony Gormley, 
Marc Quinn and Kiki Smith, the cast 
from life is not, as David Cohen 
would have it, “a way to evoke the 
real without the effort or skill 
involved in drawing”. It is a 
springboard for the imagination. 
This is why their best work seems so 
charged, focused and thoughtfully 
alive. 

JAMES HALL 

London SW1I 
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Popular dads 

Sin So 80 per cent of children want 
more time with their fathers (report, 
10 April). Why has this been 
interpreted as a sign that the “new 
father” is a myth? Perhaps we should 
be congratulating “new men” if their 
children want more time with them - 
if children had wanted more ire- 
cream we would not assume ice- 
cream sales had fallen. 

APRIL BECKERIEG 

Gnendon Underwood, Buckmtfiamshire 


Tory bandwagon 

Sin A picture really is worth a 
tlwusand words. I nave just received a 
Conservative Party election leaflet 
containing a paragraph on transport 
policy and car use. It is illustrated 
with a picture of their idea of a typical 
car -a Range Rover. 

STEVE MARRIOTT 
Longtvorth, Oxfordshire 


LETTER from 
THE EDITOR 


I haven’t been offered a 
bribe, ye L There have been 
heavy and indignant phone 
calls from most of the political 
parties- we monitor them, try- 
ing to ensure that we are get- 
ting parity of abuse - and at 
least one (journalisticaUy) 
improper suggestion. “We 
won't forget this,” has been 
snarled at me more than once. 

This is roughly what I 
expected editing a newspaper 
during an election campaign to 
be Kke. But, so fer, there have 
been no satisfyingty concrete 
offers of cash, preferment, 
material goods or government 
contracts in return for pulling 
David Aaron ovitch off this, 
setting Polly Toynbee on to 
that, or altering the drift of the 
front page. No extortion, no 
payola, nothing sleazy at afl. 
Maybe the campaign isn’t quite 
at fever pitch just yet. 

On the other hand ... the 
money demanded by the polit- 
ical parties from newspapers to 
get our correspondents on to 
the leaders’ buses may not be 
extortion, but it is beginning to 
feel extortionate. As Steve 
Boggan, travelling on the Tbny 
Blair bus convoy, says in today’s 
paper, they are seeing very 
little of the leaden and are able 
to do too little in the way of 
proper, informative reporting. 
For the main parties, there are 
around SO journalists each, pay- 
ing £7,500 or so for the privi- 
lege: the £375,000 must pay for 
a lot more than the hired buses 
and the coffees. 

I can justify this to our share- 
holders if we are getting hot, 
fresh stories. But it’s a little 
steep for giving reporters the 
privilege of hearing soundbites 
and seeing the back of the 
Blair coach speeding along the 
motorway. And the money 
obviously matters a lot to tbe 
parties. One of our photo- 
graphers, David Rose, was 
obstructed by Labour cam- 
paign workers while trying to 
photograph a Blair walkabout 
in Northampton. Though Rose 
was in a public place, he was 
told he couldn't try to take pic- 
tures because he wasn’t 
“accredited”. The following 
day, this was spelt outi he 
wouldn't have any more prob- 
lems — provided he wrote a 
cheque ont straightaway for 
his £7 £00. “We are not a 
charity,” snapped the party 


official. Well, thanks. We’d 
gathered that. Any readers who 
are losing sleep about the 
prospect of relations between 
the press and the political par- 
ties getting too cosy during this 
campaign can, I think, set their 
minds at rest. 

Finally, a few weeks ago I men- 
tioned in passing that in the 
Twenties, Bolsheviks appar- 
ently called their children by 
what they thought were West- 
ern names, such as Embryo and 
Vinaigrette. Now a Mr Salonen 
writes from \hntaa, Finland, to 
say that in the Soviet Union 
many people admired the 
achievements of their own 


£7^00 is a little 
steep for the 
privilege of hearing 
soundbites and 
seeing the back of 
the Blair coach 
speeding along the 
motorway 


conn fry, too: “This fact was 
reflected in Lhe children's 
names- such as Energy, Trac- 
tor and The Second Five-Year 
Plan” 

And not only there. Despite 
this week’s Labour wobble, and 
John Major's genuine self- 
confidence, 1 remain sure that 
Tbny Blair is heading for Down- 
ing Street. This belief is 
reflected in the names being 
given to new- boms in north 
London at the moment In the 
homely terraced streets of Ken- 
tish Tfcrwn, New Labour parents 
have taken to giving their 
daughters names such as Faith, 
Ciabatta, Roquette and Tottie 
- which is short for Tough-on - 
the-Causes - while in the 
estates and flats that hug the 
slopes of Highgate Hill, there 
are whispers of baby boys being 
named MiDbank, MandcL, and 
Grant, which is an abbreviation 
of Grant-Maintained. Any 
readers who have given their 
children similarly inspiring 
names are asked to write in and 
share their happy news. 


Andrew Marr 


QUOTE UNQUOTE 


1 am not on an ego-trip. I am here to help people - Martin BdH, 
independent ‘anti-sleaze ' candidate in Tatton 

If Martin Bell thinks being hit by shrapnel is bad, just wait until 
he’s dealt with me over the next three weeks - Christine 
Hamilton, wife of Neil, the Conservative candidate for Tatton 

Out society has become morally reticent, even inarticulate - Dr 
George Carey, the Archbishop of Canterbury 

Advertising beauty products is easy. All you have to do is revile 
your customers by creating a disease called growing older and 
then provide a remedy that doesn't work - Anita VtodiSkk, founder 
of the Body Shop 

At my height, I obviously can't bring grandeur or stature to the 
part I just have to be me, sort of gremlin-like - Ian Holm, actor. 


part I just have to be m 
on his role as King Lear 


Why should anyone prefer Labour margarine to Tory butter? - 
colter to Robin Cook of Labour on Radio 4’s 'Election CoS' 

The middle-aged, middle-of-the-road, marginally voting society 
to whom all politicians are at present on their knees, has handed 
out a remarkably poor deal to the young - John Mortimer; writer 
and lawyer 
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the Saturday story 


SATURDAY 12 APRIL 1997 « THE INDEPENDENT 


This week the 
bishops spoke 
out on Third 
World debt and 
the jobless. But 
do their words 
carry any 
weight when 
they cross the 
line between 
Christian 
principles and 
practical 
economics, asks 
Paul Vallely 

I t was once a joke about 
sex. How far can you go? 
In the early Scenes that 
was the question which 
pre-occupied young 
Roman Catholics anxious to 
discern the fine line between the 
venial sin of heaw petting and 
the mortal one of sexual inter- 
course. At my school there were 
common-room rumours about 
casuistical rulings under canon 
law which specified that sexual 
congress had taken place only 
once the penis was inserted 
more than one third of its 
length. But 1 digress into the tra- 
ditional province of the church 
and that is not where we find 
ourselves these days. 

Today religious folk seem 
more concerned with soda! and 
economic policy. This week we 
have had the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Most Rev 
George Carey, telling usthat die 
nation has became morally inar- 
liculate and demanding a.cieju- 
venated ethical agenda in our 
schools. Hie day before we had 
the Bishop of Liverpool, the 
Right Rev David Sheppard, pre- 
senting a scathing report mom 
the nation’s 11 main denomi- 
nations on unemployment 
which pul the main political 
parties on the defensive with its 
precise demands for job cre- 
ation, higher taxes and a mini- 
mum wage. And the day before 
that we had the Roman Catholic 
bishops of England and Wales 
issuing a statement on Third 
Wirld debt which cast doubt on 
the effectiveness of the policies 
of the World Bank and the IMF. 
How far can you go? Dr 



“If people are paid less than 
they need for basic food and 
shelter that's sweated labour,” 
says Nicholas Coote. That col- 
lides with two moral principles 
- respect for human dignity and 
the duty of solidarity which 
says we are all our brother's 
keeper. “We have to have a 
moral hajy .fing and say some 
things are not acceptable. A 
minimum wage is one way of 


From the church pulpit to the pofitical arena: CathoBc bishops put their hands to the task of tearkig up Third World debt to the West 


The gospel on social justice 



Carey's address at the Institute 
of Education in London, 
cogent though it was, fell pretty 
much into the traditional pat- 
tern of abstract clerical exhor- 
tation to moral improvement of 
a kind which even Margaret 
Thatcher would not have 
objected to in the old days. But 
Dr Sheppard's report and the 
Catholic bishops' demand stray 
into more detailed territory. 
How Ear can you go when it 
comes to the line between 
broad moral principles and 
detailed economic policies? 
Further now, perhaps, than 
ever before. 

There will always be the 
stick-to-your-pulpit brigade. 
But while in the Thatcher years 
such a reaction dominated the 
political scene, today it finds a 
home only in the more bilious 
of our right-wing tabloids. Even 
The Daily Telegraph, which 
bizurely condemned the Shep- 
pard report as Communist, pro- 
ceeded to its more outlandish 
conclusions after conceding 


that the churches could prop- 
erly concern themselves in 
political matters. The right, 
indeed the duty, of religious 
leaders to speak out on politics 
has become part of modem 
political currency. 

But can they offer a distinc- 
tively “Christian view”orare 
they simply -Christians giving 
views which have no more value 
than anyone else’s. “The temp- 
tation facing each .one of us is 
to interpret Jesus's teaching to 
fit our preconceived ideas,” says 
Lord Griffiths, the evangelical 
Christian who was for five key 
years head of Mrs Thatcher's 
Downing Street policy unit. 

True, there are certain 
abstract principles which can be 
distilled from reading the Bible 
- that men and women are 
made in the image of God and 
thus possess divine dignity, that 
the right to food and clothing 
is God-given; that humans have 
their relationship to God as 
social creatures and not indi- 
viduals; that God has a prefer- 
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ence for the poor and that 
poverty is not defined simply by 
a lack of food and clothing but 
by social exclusion and psy- 
chological dispossession. It is 
dear, too, that the Bible con- 
tains systematic measures for 
i^btmg social injustice; that the 
blindnessof affluence can be as 
great a sin as malice; that the 
rich must not merely give to the 
poor out of their surplus; that 
it is not enough . 
to aid the victims 
of injustice with- 
out challenging 
unjust structures; 
that the cost of 
fulfilling all this 
will be heavy, or 
even sacrifidaL 

But how do 
you move from 
there to a call to 
cut the employ- 
ers' national in- 
surance contributions or a 
judgement on the adequacy of 
the performance of the World 
Bank? 

“An attempt to legislate the 
ideals of the Kingdom of God 
into practice immediately 
comes up against the fact that 
the real world is made up of 
fallen human beings and is not 
a community of saints,” says 
Lord Griffiths. “You need evi- 
dence - and you won’t find it in 
the Bible,” says the Rev Ronald 
Preston, Emeritus Professor of 


Social and Pastoral Theology at 
Manchester! University, the- 
doyenotpiristian economists. 
“You to have tool*' to 
analyse tfiS situation and timn 
be able to identify the presiip^ 
positions with wbiebyou inter- 
pret the evidence. The chinch 
hakhb moral! 

r.v.Z- 


Catholic soaM iSching-as set 
out in 100 years -of social phi- 
losophy developed in papal 
encyclicals - could be extended 
with integrity to certain policies. 
In the end support for the UN 
target of giving 0.7 per cent of 
.GNP in foreign aid was. ruled 


has done ite : ' k$a recopmefic|atilin i^i|; all 

M Om»^haye.decidea^ai?: rfCatholics :,sho«ld^^Cl^ieir . 
fuD. pmplqyment,^ 

Chancellof’s'ong- : r ; tence that- focal -authorities 
inal “wise men” must retam'thefr statutory doty 


6 The church 
has no moral 
purchase 
unless it has 
done its 
homework 9 


economists and 
author of this 
week's churches' 
report on unem- 
ployment, 
have to discover 
whether in a 
modem economy 
■mm it is feasible.'' 

• Britton's work- 
ing party was much bolder in the 
journey from moral precept to 


to house the homeless was 
dropped.. “We J»d- to decide 
what was (foctrineind what was. 
just the opnuoxJs-afgood men," 
sakTone insider:; 

Birtttus'week’s statement on 
international debt was more 
forthright. Generalisations in 
The Common Good about the 
need for debt relief have 
become a direct critique of the 
IMF and World Bank and of 


election document issued by the 
Catholic bishops, entitled The 
Common Good. “We divided it 
into two sections - on principles 
and on application,” says 
Nicholas Coote, secretary to the 
Catholic bishops, “and we said 
that on the latter we knew we 
might be wrong.” 

There were internal tussles in 
the Catholic group over 
whether the principles of 


in pursuing them. “The moral 
principle of solidarity extends 
worldwide,” says Nicholas 
Coote. If IMF structural adjust- 
ment programmes are not in 
accordance with that, “if they 
throw too much burden on the 
poor and do not ask the rich to 
share it, then that collides with 
our moral precepts.'’ 

But the church's thinkers 
accept that such collisions can 


be complex. “In a just modem 
economy three thing s are desir- 
able - stable'pricesjoll employ- 
ment and free collective bar- 
gaining,” says Professor 
Preston, “but no amount of 
pious talk can make you have all 
thpee at mice. You have to have 
atradeKjfLT"": '• ' 

. .. ; 4 . •, ;■ ! • • •' •/ ;■ 7 

. detailed, work, will" 
rays, /be ambTgiiquk. 
flhke the! issue, of utiero- 
Tim logic of Bishop 
.'s report rims' thus: 
unemployment . is a moral evih 
full employment is desirable; 
therefore a minimum wage is 
needed The response of Tbiy 
ministere has been to say that the 
minimum wage is counter-pro- 
ductive because it will destroy 
jobs. Professor Preston is unim- 
pressed by such an ideological 
response: “If you work on the 
pure theory of the free market 
m some ideal Weberian model 
that might be true. But there’s 
never been one. So the argument 
turns on empirical investigation ' 
and the results, it has to be said, 
are rather ambiguous.” In 
France and Germany it seems to 
cause problems, in the United 
States it does not 
But for the church this is 
where another factor comes 
into play. “The minimum wage 
is matter of humanity. It is a 
moral issue,” according to 
Andrew Britton. 


it won’t work have the duty to 
come up with something else 
which wilL” 

What the church is standing 
out against is the way that max- 
imum productivity has today 
been elevated to a value above 
aD others. The irony is that in 
attempting to make economics 
value-free we are in danger of 
ending up with a society which 
is value-free, too. 

“Human beings work from 
mixed motives. Their most 
basic concern is for themselves 
and their families bat they 
also have a sense of fellow- 
feeling, though it's weaker and 
needs to be encouraged” says 
Professor Preston. It is not a 
new thought; the great Angli- 
can social campaigner Arch- 
bishop William Temple once 
observed: “A statesman who 
supposes that a mass of citi- 
zens can be governed without 
appealing to their self- interest 
is uving in a dreamland and is 
a public menace. The art of 
government in fact is the art of 
so ordering public life that 
self-interest prompts what jus- 
tice demands.” And when 
those two get out of kilter it is 
right, as Ronald Preston puts 
it, “to rub the politician's noses 
in their own complacency”. 

7 In the end the search for the 
borderline between precept 
and polky is a vain exercise, 
insists Andrew Britton. “It’s 
not just morality, it's theology 
— it is about the whole of life 
where the details are as impor- 
tant as the principle," he says. 
' If you .are considering an issue 
such as withdrawing benefits 
from the. long-teipi unem- 
Vpiqyed unless tneyjtake a par- 
ticular job, how much compul- 
sion you are willing to impose 
varies according to how you 
regard people. “Tbo often we 
see these issues in terms of us 
and them rather than ‘do unto 
others ...’ Our religious con- 
viction helps us keep in mind 
that these are human beings 
not statistics. We try to look at 
the world through the eyes of 
the poor.” In our modem polit- 
ical dispensation that is just as 
well, for our professional politi- 
cians will not. But will the 
intervention of the churchmen 
do any good? It might take 
years, before they know, 
Andrew Britton concedes, but 
in the long term public opinion 
may come round to the view 
that social cohesion is more 
important than unbridled eco- 
nomic success. “I think the 
time wiU come when politicians 
can get elected on a platform 
like this.” Few pundits would 
agree. But then hope is a Chris- 
tian virtue. 


jo brand’s 


Gradually, various celebs are 
popping up to offer their 
support for one party or other 
in the run-up to the election. 
Hi give you three guesses 
who Barbara Not-A-Gusset- 
In- Sight-In -My- Books 
Cart! and has plumped for. 
Yep, it’s the jolly old true 
blues, of course. In Barbara's 
world. Europe is a threat, 
John Major is a gent and 
sleaze doesn’t exist 
Gentlemen have “affairs”, but 
that of course, is their 
business. In Barbara's world, 
wives and mistresses keep it 
shut and grin and bear it. 
Thank Gawd most of us don’t 
have to live there any more. 

I am constantly on the look- 
out for examples of bow daft 
people are, and was given 
some good examples this 
week when a bloke in a big 
lorry came to take my car to 
the garage after ft had 
seriously misbehaved. We 
were chatting away about 
some of the sillier call-outs 
he'd had. These Included a 
man caDiitg him at three in 
the morning because he 
thought his indkators were 
clicking backwards and 
forwards too slowly, and a 
call-ont just before 
Christmas dinner to a woman 
who had reported a “wheel 


problem”, which turned out 
to be a problem in fitting the 
new wheel-trims she W got 
for Christmas. No wonder 
GPs so frantically tried to 
prevent people calling them 
out over Easter for spurious 
reasons. We’re a nation of 
Complete wallies. 

Anyone pottering about 
serenely in their garden in 
this better-than-you’d-expect- 
for-the-time-of-year weather, 
or tending their window 
boxes, should perhaps bear in 
mind that many accidents 
occur in such idyllic settings. 
Figures released recently by 
the Association of British 
Insurers show that hot only 
do lawnmowers and hedge 
trimmers leave us with a 
number of injuries; flower 
pots also seem to injure us 
with some frequency. The 
deputy director of the ABI 
points out that gardens are 
dangerous places, but we can 
avoid accidents by taking 
simple precautions. Staying in 
watching telly sounds like a 
simple precaution to me. 

I suppose, over the yeara^ I 
have accepted that 
advertising exists and that 
there is little that can be done 
about It, although I don't tike 
it However; I do resent It 



when advertising starts 
moralising about the way we . 
live our lives. Those of yob 
who do proper jobs will never 
have experienced the joys of 
Richard and Jmfy, who are . 
sponsored by BT This 
unfortunately has resulted In 
a series of little scenarios 
which BT has come up with , 
in an attempt to educate us . 
asto bow we should talk to 
each other. Mothers are 
pictured shouting at wayward 
daughters, and husbands 


wives. We are then treated to 
the BT version, in which 
problems are sorted oat with 

a well-placed, caring •' 
commeut-or an empathetic 
Smile, wfaile we are 
bombarded with sociological . 
facts about families. I find 
this offensive, given that It Is 
conducted under, the auspices 


of trying to get us all to 
more money into tbe ' 
of BT bosses. Anyway; judging 
by some of the abrapt 
. treatment I’ve had from 
directory enquiries, the 
privilege which, after aft, we 
are now paying fon maybe 
they should be concentrating 
on thdr staff for a kick-off. 

The Dutch army is the total 
antithesis of tbe image most 
of ns have of your average 
dose-cropped, pin-smart 
automaton, who obeys orders 
to the letter and never 
questions* decision. Some 
time ago the soldiers' union 
won Dutch soldiers the right 
to long hair, and iny. brother;, 
who lives in Germany, teDs 
me that they often sit and 
have a meeting about 
important deosons with the 
.odd joint-being passed round. 


It seems now that female 
Dutch soldiers are looking for 
parity in terms of bodily 
adornment. A female private 
is currently disputing an order 
to remove a stud from her 
tongue, because the mflitaiy 
bans only jewellery worn 
visibly on the head. So as Jong 
as she doesn’t stick her 
tongue out at senior officers, 
one would imagine her to be 
OK. Still, knowing the Dutch 
army, they're probably 
allowed to do that. 

Oob, I do love a party 
political broadcast The other 
night I watched the Tory 
broadcast that has a bit of an 
attempt at an Orw ellian 1984 
style, in which talldwg beads 
are seen, depressed, face to 
camera, bemoaning tbe fact 
that Labour has rained 
everything one, two and three 
years hence. One character 
has lost her job, another is 


and a third is disappointed 
because of a rise in tax rates. 
Tbe Labour Party could have 
list taken this broadcast and 
rooted it firmly in tbe 

prasent and they’d have had 

? I®*? portrayal of what 

the Tones are doing to tbe 

conntry at the moment Well, 
had a few other ideas 
from them; why noc this one? 
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THE mPEPENDEN ^SAIURDAY g APT^TT. ^ 


the commentators 


L et me start by declaring an 

1 u ter ^!' P er haps that 
should be a lack of interest, 
tjive me the choice between 
Naomi Campbell's rather frail 
angular body and the sensuoM 
curves of a Zimbabwean stone 
carving and I’m heading for 
Harare. My lips thrill to the cooL 
firm pressure of ray favourite trum- 
pet; the promise of Naomi’s 
sausage bps (think of what a 
sausage looks lie when it bursts in 
the frying pan) leaves me 
unmoved. The sulky adolescent 
pout she affects for her fans sim- 
ply makes me want to ground her 
^tjshe . learns betters manners. 

This will be a devastating blow 
toMiss Campbell; but my passion 
for her is confined to her mind 
This reputedly tiny article has 
rarely appeared in public, and was 
at one point declared missing over 
Manhattan. However, I believe 
that I have found it It contains a 
mature and sophisticated under- 
standing of the place of the black 
man ana woman in the West today. 

Miss Campbell was bom four 
years after the death of Martin 
Luther King, the anniversary of 
whose murder fell this week. It 
would be hard to imagine two 
characters Jess alike in outlook, 
stature and public esteem. King 
remains a towering moral figure, 
Naomi a petulant clothes-horse. 


Yet, trivial as her outburst may 
seem, it almostprecisely minors 
King’s own disillusioned warning 
to America at "the height of his 
fame and influence - there are no 
half-way houses on the road to 
equality. 

Miss Campbell’s complaint that 
blonde and blue-eyed cover girls 
sell and black and brown-eyed 
don’t sounds ridiculous in the 
mouth of a woman who is a multi- 
millionaire precisely because of 
the way she looks. It comes oddly 
from someone that most black 
people do not recognise as “one 
of us”. That is to say, so far, her 
social conscience, such as it is, has 
been exercised on behalf of a 
series of fashionable causes, 
which it seems she can shed as 
easily as she shrugsoff the gar- 
ments she wears. Unfortunately, 
while it may be possible to decide 
that you won’t wear mint: in Jan- 
uary, then change your mmd 
drape yourself zn animal hide in 
February, no one has yet found an 
easy way for Miss Campbell to 
take off a black skin when it 
seems convenient. She has done 
little in public to identify herself 
with the despair of the thousands 
of impoverished young black 
women of south London. Yet bad 
she not had such a fearsome and 
ambitious mother - now there’s a 
woman to reckon with — she mi ght 


an opinion! 



Trevor Phillips 

Naomi 
Campbell’s 
outburst 
maybe 
misguided 
and open to 
criticism, but 
it’s the most 
attractive 
thing 
about her 


have been stuck up a tower block 
in south London instead of a 
downtown penthouse. 

Her editors have a defence. The 
magazine-baying public wants its 
icons to be people that they can 
imitate. It’s hard to see why white 
women should be expected tio make 
Naomi a model. For example, any 
make-up artist will tell you that 
black skins have more than 60 s kfn 
tones compared to white skins’ 
fewer than 20. If Miss Campbell 
and other -women of colour who 
have “made it” in the world of fash- 
ion - and there are many now - 
want to put black girls on covers, 
why don't they use their wealth and 
pulling power to start their own 
magazine? Or better still, back 
one of the struggling magazines 
aimed at the black women? 

All of this is true. But Miss 
Campbell is justified in her com- 
plaint, and we should listen to her 
carefully. She is right in saying is. 
that nothing will change if leader- 
ship is not exercised by those who 
set trends. Are publishers so fee- 
ble that they accept that their 
magazines have segregated zones 
with the cover marked “whites 
only”? Successful enterprises 
develop their customers’ tastes 
and reach out to new audiences, a 
lesson learnt some years ago by the 
banks. They would not put a per- 
son of colour on the cashier’s desk 


on the grounds that the customers 
wouldn't Hke tt - until they realised 
that they were losing high-street 
business. 

However. Miss Campbell is 
drawing attention to another, more 
profound truth about black success 
m the West. It is understood by all 
black people, and can be stated as 
follows - if you are not white in 
Western society, it does not matter 
how high you dimb; you will always 
know that if had you been white, 
you would have chin bed higher. Or 
to put it in the words of most black 
parents, probably including Mrs 
Campbell - yon must accept that 
no matter how well you do what 
you do, you have to do it better 
than your white peers to achieve 
the same reward. 

It has become fashionable to 
talk about black people “making 
it” in society; there have been sev- 
eral attempts lately to prove the 
existence of an emerging black 
“middle class”. But being middle 
class in this country does not just 
involve being affluent; it means a 
shared tradition, a lifestyle and 
status sustaioable through gener- 
ation after generation, and assets 
which will not be devalued with 
time. Very few black people can 
yet make these claims, though 
some Asians can. What has hap- 
pened, I think, is that some white 
journalists have finally met some 


black people, found that they 
rather liked them, and shared 
some of their tastes and ideas; 
their editors have decided that this 
is so surprising that it must be a 
soda! phenomenon. 

This may seem a bit ungrateful 
and negative. After all. many peo- 
ple have worked long and hard to 
advance the cause of equality in the 
UK. But this is not a race in which 
you can stop for a breather. King’s 
disillusion at the time of his death 
focused on the Johnson adminis- 
tration's failure to meet black 
expectations in the war on poverty 
while using black men as cannon 
fodder in Vietnam. His stance 
angered the White House, which 
expected him to be grateful for the 
limited advances in civil rights. 
Inspired leaks wue starting to cir- 
culate about his womanising and 
his drinking. Sooner or later, there 
would have been a dash. 

Naomi Campbell’s money and 
fame could allow her to be satisfied 
with her own stunning success. She 
is. however, following King's exam- 
ple of biting the hand that feeds 
her, both on her own behalf and 
those who come after her. But 
prepare for the whispers that she 
is an ageing, bad-tempered has- 
been who is letting herself go. In 
other words, she’s acquired char- 
acter and opinions; now that 's what 
leal! sexy. 



Naomi Campbell: her stance 
mirrors Martin Luther King 


These -isms 
are intent on 
word 

domination 

William Hartston 

ponders the masochism of 
naturism, Zoroastrianism 
and Euro-scepticism 

rrihis has not been a good century for -isms. 

■ 9 ~ *1 


the suffix “-ism” in its “Bank of English" - samples 
of the ’written and spoken language, adding upr to - ■ 
323 millicift werfds and growing ararats.of? million 
words a months There' are now, according to Collins. 
weD over 1,000 true -isms in the language, from 
ageism to Zoroastrianism, from paganism (which 
first appeared in the 15th century) to that typical 
conceit of the Nineties, Euro-scepticism. The 
evidence suggests that the modem -isms are 
chaUepging the old for linguistic superiority. 

The three most common -isms of all are criticism, 
tourism and mechanism, of which only tourism (a 
word that first appeared in 1811) could be held to 
be a proper -ism, in the sense of a theory or 
doctrine. The word “ism” itself was coined by 
Horace Walpole in 1789, by which time the language 
had sufficient examples for everyone to know what 
he was talking about. 

Before 1600, we had only paganism, Satanism, 
atheism, barbarism, Judaism and Christianism, but 
the 17th century saw -isms extended beyond major 
belief systems into words that reflected the style in 
which a belief was held: cynicism, dogmatism, 
empiricism, fanaticism and fatalism. The more 
idealistic ISth century brought us heroism, 
patriotism and idealism, as well as c annib a lism , 
egotism and favouritism. Interestingly, we also had 
35 years of optimism, which first appeared in 1759, 
before pessimism hit die language in 1794. 

The 19th century brought a more critical tinge to 
anything labelled an -ism, as the language was 
flooded with such words as agnosticism, alcoh olism, 
capitalism. Communism, exhibitionism, extremism, 
feudalism, hedonism, imperialism, masochism, 
narcissism and sadism. Among those we also see, for 
the first time, real people immortalised as -isms: foe 
Marquis de Sade and Leopold von Sacber Masoch. 

That, sadly, is a trend that has continued 
throughout this century. Collins have now 
monitored it with a list of the “Tbp 25 People and 
Their -Ism”. On foe basis of frequency of usage, 
Buddha comes top, ahead of Karl Marx and 
Margaret Thatcher. Behind Buddhism, Marxian 
and Thatcherism come chauvinism and Stalmian, 
with sadism just ahead (as one might expect) of 
masochism. Majorism. in 17fo place, is two places 
ahead of Reaganism, and Blaixism only just 
squeezes into the list, in place. 

^Putting these in their places on foe complete list 
of -isms, however, shows 

scepticism. Majorism level wifo obscurantism, and 

Thatcherism on foe same rank as b^psm. 

But what of the future for -isms? The fast decade 

Si ?JHh century gave us Pomtabsm, cubism and 


us behaviourism, iimuiuuni**** r— ■ • 

3“^“ be fonowed by 
adstcntialism in 1941 and 1944. It 

-LiT, i«Ti06i however, that foe British Son 

S^^"«d , «OMU*ti n . t e “netmism 

^^rererentlywelaveliada^dsmand . 

»££££?% sighted in 1969 - sexism, m 

19 ®. -iarism has gone 

too far. as yo ^.v^.m-foe-tfictionaiy items 

into some of the m “ dafabase- For 

‘lW3)°S-non-sm' ( seen “ 


irachbonal-ism- Let us back to basics. 

•• iland on Sunday, mma&rlfBBSSSSB 



Manhattan swings to Labour 


Party donations from across the pond may be a drop in the 
ocean, but champagne socialists among the elite of British 
expats are doing their bit for Tony, says David Usbome 


If you sponsor Shomita 


A bash is planned for foe 
/m night of 1 May 
/ 1 in New York, and 
foe host will be 
*JL Mi the Labour Party, 
United States branch. I hope to be 
there. The evening; aided by a 
satellite TV link-up to London, 
should be fizz-popping fun. And 
you haw to applaud the choice of 
venue -the popular retro-Bolshfe 
Pravda bar in modish SoHo. Com- 
rades, oount me in! 

- The joke is a good one, given 
what foe branch has been up to of 
late. Aided by such luminary Man- 
hattan tea-bags as Harry Evans, 
once of The Times and now of Ran- 
dom House, his AfejvKvker-etfiting 
wife, Tina Brown, and New Yoric’s 
leading Brit restaurateur, Brian 
McNafiy, they have been sending 
two commodities to the Labour 
troops back home - dollars and, 
above all, American glam. 

Jr is an unprecedented effort 
that has raised brows on both 
sides of the water. “Cocktail Social- 
ists TbastTbuy Blair 71 , yells foe cur- 

rent edition erf the wedtfyMnvl&rfc 
Observer beneath a cartoon, of 
Una. Harold, Brian and others 
among “Tony’s reusers” sipping 
bubbly beneath a portrait of Queen 
Victoria. “Brit Bigs in US Pitch in' 
for lbay”,ran one headline in foe 
gossip pages of the New Ifork Past , 

' Tbngues have also been stirred 
intheHouse of Commons. Hying 
early last month to deflect allega- 
tions of foreign fund-raising 

by foe Tories, John Major- other 
desperate or ID-served by a brief- 
ing paper - wrongly accused 
Labour of ^canvassing abroad for 
resources” from Americans. 

In fect, no American nationals 
have been solicited fin money; 
only enfranchised Britons in the 
US (of Much there axe some 25 
nuffitm, including 200,000 in New 
York). Nor are we talking about a 

pipeline from Battery Park to Vfal- 
worfo Road flowing with green- 
backs Hke <jfl from a gusher. 

.. Whathas happened is realty a 


meeting of New York (or. rather, 
foe Anglopfailic media Site of 
Manhattan) and New Labour. 
Seeing foe Blair bus on foe hori- 
zon back home and doubtless feel- 
ing a twinge of longing, even envy, 
Mr Evans and his friends recog- 
nised an opportunity to get them- 
selves a ticket to ride. WHh their 
multiple connections, they felt 
able to stir up some tinsel and 
some dollars for Blair. 

We should not now omit to 
mention foe (repeatedly denied) 
Evans-Brown rumours. The pair 
are a fixture in New York’s gossip 
constellation; recently aD we have 
heard about is their alleged yearn- 
ing to return to a New labour 


few seats from Prescott. It helped 
that the “44” is McNally’s place 
(as it no doubt will that brother 
Keith owns foe Pravda). 


at 68, even be ingratiating himself 
for a Blair appointment? A nice 
culture-type post, perhaps. The 
speculation was fuelled by remarks 
a while ago by Ms Brown to foe 
effect that she had grown tired of 
America’s dollar culture and con- 
sidered Britain foe cultural hot- 
house of the world 

Were we, in accordance with 
Upper East Side custom, to put 
Harry, Tina and their friends on 
foe psychiatrist’s couch, we might 
even explore one possible irony 
here andaconundrum. The end erf 
foe Tbry era that -began in'1979 
would rob them of the political 
rationale for their presence in , 
America. Harry fled Rupert Mur- 
doch and what he did to the Times 
rifles* but he also fled Tbaich- 
erisn. If Blair wins, the bearing? of 
some Brits here, especially in lit- 
erary and aits circles, would sud- 
denly be skewed. 

It was Harry and his connec- 
tions who helped kick off the 
activities all the way back in Sep- 
tember. Either be or Random 
House paid for a cosy breakfast, 
attended by a coterie of British 
reporters and guest of honour 
John Prescott at the “44” restau- 
rant inside the media-beloved 
Royalton Hotel on 44fa Street 
Tina was there, carefully placed a 


Keith owns the Pravda). 

By February, letters were 
mailed in New York and beyond 
to influential expat Brits asking for 
money. At the end of foe month 
came foe branch’s big night - a 
swefl evening of canapes and well- 
charged glasses at foe not-so-pro- 
letarian Century Club (thank you 
Century member Harry) enjoyed 
by about 125 guests, some of them 
expats but also a good selection of 
American society and WhU Street 
shakers, including investment 
banker Felix Rohatyn. rumoured 
to be Paris-bound as Bill Clinton’s 
choice as new US ambassador to 
France, and historian Arthur 
Schlesinger. The star turns of the 
evening, however, were Gordon 
Brown and Glenda Jackson. 

Gordon and Glenda both spoke 
and Tina and Harry circulated, as 
they do most nights of foe week. 
So too did Bianca Jagger. The 
night generated those helpful. 
New Labour-sparkles-abroad 
headlines. And it helped to All 
those collection plates. 

Ask Orris Jones, a former mer- 
chant banker resident in New 
York and secretary of the US 
branch just how mud) money has 
been raised and he goes slightly 
coy- The media attention has dri- 
ven expectations far too high 
(where, for instance, did The 
Observer get Jim?) The total - 
including small amounts being 
gathered by five other Labour 
Party brandies around the US - 
may just reach £10,000. “We’re 
talking about a modest amount of 
money." says Jones. “It’s nothing 
that is going to buy a media cam- 
paign in foe UK” 

The money is not, in fact, being 
decanted into foe great vat of 
campaign funding at Whlworfo 
Road. Rather, it is being given to 
help foe candidates in four con- 
stituencies considered key to a 
Labour victory. TWo weeks ago. 


Mr Jones, in Britain on business, 
presented a cheque for £525 to 
Ch ris Mann, foe Labour candidate 
in Brecon & Radnorshire in Stoles. 
“It is a very nice way to deliver the 
message that Labour friends in 
New York, Washington, Boston or 
Los Angeles are looking out for 
candidates in Qeethorpes. or 
Aberdeen or wherever,” Jones 
says. Other constituencies receiv- 
ing US-raised funds are Aberdeen 
South, Mitcham & Morden and 
Oldham East & Saddleworth. 

Getting expats in the US to reg- 
ister and to vote has also been 
part of the exercise. Mr Jones 
likes to point out that it was 
Baroness Thatcher, early in her 
premiership, who passed legisla- 
tion allowing Britons abroad to 
exercise their vote by postal bal- 
lot. Indeed, she once held a_Tory 
fundraiser among expat Brits in 
Dallas. “She thought foar every- 
one who went abroad would 
somehow be monied and cos- 
mopolitan and natural conserva- 
tives," says Jones, “but that is so 
completely outmoded. We know 
there are all sorts of people in the 
international environment who 
support Labour." 

Not everyone has taken the hi- 
jacking of foe Labour Party in New 
York by Mr Evans and his friends 
entirely in their stride. Richard 
Lay, a press director for the branch 
and a playwright in New York, 
acknowledges that the cham- 
pagne-socialism image rankles 
with many original branch mem- 
bers. But he accepts it: “We love 
them dearly and this has been 
great - it has just fallen into our 
laps. Five years ago, on election 
night, we were a few guys in doth 
caps and a dog camping out at foe 
British consulate.” 

It is with a little bite in his tone, 
however, that he looks forward to 
our night at Pravda. “We’ll drink 
some vodka and some of us might 
try a rendition erf “The Red Flag’. 
But instead of doth caps, well be 
wearing fedoras.” 



Lurie Shomita is just six years trid and the onty Me 
sties Known is ons of hunger, poverty and disease But by 
the nme she has children d her own. the could be a very 
different sicry 

(1 could be one about lantiies. about villagers working 
together to earn their own favng About dvfdren who can 
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HerniEn: 'marble outsMe, plaster Inside' 


The opportunity -the necessi- 
ty even- to reassess a 0001111/5 
entire literature is as rare as it 
is disorienting. Such an oppor- 
tunity arose when the German 
Democratic Republic ceased to 
exist. Its literature survived, but 
Wfestexn critics began to ques- 
tion its value - bad they over- 
valued individual voices simply 
because it was good to hear 
them above the slogans? Few 
writes were spared sochscruti- 
ny, but Stephan Hermlin was. 

More urgent questions, in- 
volving more than the impon- 
derables of literary judgement, 
came to be asked when Stasi 
(State Security) files were 
opened, unmasking writers 
great and smaH as collaborators. 
Again Hermlin was spared— this 
member of the literary estab- 
lishment, Mend of the ide- 
alogue President of the Writers' 
Union, Hermann Kant, Mend 
too of the country’s leader, 
Erich Honedcer, was not work- 
ing with the Staa, he was indeed 
being watched by them. 


Yet here the puzzles begin - 
and the controversies. When 
the East Goman writer Jaadrim 
Wilther was preparing his re- 
cently published giant docu- 
mentation of writers and the 
Stasi, Hermlin was one of a timr 
bandfhl of writers, out of 14Q 
who denied him access to then- 
own files. Why he refused and 
what, if anything, he was biding, 
has not been espiamfid. In the last 
12 months, Hamlin has been at 
die centre of an exceptional, high- 
ly personal controversy. Karl 
Cotmo, a redoubtable joumaKst- 
cum-sleuth, inde&tigabiy bunt- 
ing out Stasi connections 
discovered almost by ar^d^n * 
that Hezmlin had tampered with 
the facts of his own tife, and to 
such an extent that Corino pro- 
duced a book with the loaded d- 
tle,Aussai Marmor, amen Gips, 
Die Legenden des Stephan 
HermSn (“Marble Outside, Plas- 
ter Inside: The Legends of 
Stephan Hermlin”, 1996). Here 
too there were no dear answers 
— Hermlin did not respond in de- 


Ellen Pollock 


No actress ever flew the flag for 
Bernard Shaw with more 
panache than Ellen Pollock. 
As actress, director and drama 
teacher, her dedication to the 
great Irishman was unrivalled. 

President of the Shaw Soci- 
ety since 1949, Pollock is be- 
lieved to have played, in a 
career spanning 72 years, more 
Shavian beriooes than anyone 
else. She directed London sea- 
sons of his plays; and it was dur- 
ing the London premiere of one 
of his lesser-known works -Fen- 
Fetched Fables (Watergate, 
1950) - that she announced 
Shaw’s death from the stage. 

Her dedication to acting be- 
gan tty watching Sarah Bern- 
hardt. Young Ellen was seven. 
After that, she knew that she 
herself would be an actress. Not 
that she had any training or en- 
couragement. 

“Everybody said I was much 
too tall for the stage,'' she re- 
called a few years ago, “and 
much too plain. Why don’t you 
marry that nice Dr So-and- 
So?” her three sisters would ask. 

Breaking into the stage pro- 
fession wasn’t easy either: 
“There were no agents. Each 
day you would toil up and down 
the stairs of the leading West 
End producers. When I came 
home for lunch, my mother 
would say. ’Have you been of- 
fered lots of jobs, dear?’ “ 

Undaunted, she landed a 
part, aged 17, as a page in 
Romeo and Juliet at the Every- 
man, Hampstead. A few weeks 


later she shared the stage with 
EDen Terry as Herod's son in an 
Old English Nativity play. 

After a walk-on part in the 
West End, young Pollock spent 
the early 1920s touring. What 
fired her taste for Shaw was the 
Charles Macdooa Players. From 
1920 the Dublin-born Macdona 



on tour from London. The Mac- 
dona Players stuck exclusively to 
a repertoire of Shaw, roaming 
Britain, Ireland, Europe, South 
Africa and the Far East with his 
plays. Pollock was nonetheless 
a highly versatile player in force, 
tragedy, thriller, musical come- 
dy. Shakespeare, Sophocles, 
Sheridan, Wide, Dumas, Grand 
Guignol . . . 

After West End runs in HU 
the Deck (London Hippo- 
drome, 1927) and Priestte/s The 
Good Companions (Her Maj- 
esty’s, 1931), came tours and the 
Malvern Festival, where Shaw 
loomed large. There, at the 
premiere of his so-called polit- 
ical extravaganza Too True to Be 
Good (1932) the critic James 
Agate recognised Pollock's tal- 
ent as a comedienne who “con- 
trived to amuse in a thin field 
of humour, and long after the 
crop bad been gathered". 

Of the same play* which she 
revived in a season at the Lyric. 
Hammersmith, under her own 
direction in 1944, Beverley Bax- 
ter declared: “Miss Pollock is 
gloriously vulgar and cheerful 
as the chambermaid mas- 
querading as a countess." 


1 in the long-running The 
Dominant Sex (Shaftesl 
1935) to Lady Sneeiwell in 
New School for Scandal (Em- 
bassy, 1937) and Audrey in As 
You Like It (Open Air, 1938). 

It was dining the run of the 
Dominant Sex that the spirited 
young actress made a public 
name frjr herself as a jaunty mo- 
torist, ptying between Rochester 
and the West End in a yellow 
and orange tourer, in wfajdi she 
was «»Hght speeding, and con- 
trived to talk (or smfle) her way 
out of it, allegedly promi s in g the 
magistrate tickets for the play. 

■ Rxr her Shavian season as di- 
rector at Hammersmith 12 
years later, Shaw sent a message 
through her to the audience: if 
they did not understand the play 
they were to sit through the 
piece again. At Hammersmith 
Pollock also played Candida, Z 
in Village iwoing and Eliza in 
Pygmalion. Then she exercised 
a bent for Grand Guignol at the 
Granville, Walham Green - 
short arresting, blood- and- 
thunder plays at which specta- 
tors were expected to fomt. 

Five years later, at the small 
living' Theatre off Leicester 
Square, they did. Pollock joined 
the young director-to-be-critic 
Kenneth 'fynan for his last stage 
production. The programme 
included an abridged version of 
Titus Andronicus. St John Am- 


mg, and , 
(Comedy). 


tail to the charge that he altered 
facts in order to profile himself 
as a brave anti-Ftoast Again the 
controversy has not cleared the 
air. On the contrary, it has added 
one more emgma to an already 
enigmatic figure. 

And yet, much is unambigu- 
ous, not least Hennhn’s lifelong 
commitment to socialism. He 
was one of those entes -Brecht 
and Esler were others -whose 
return to E 3 & Berlin (he arrived 
in 1947) significantly influenced 
the cultural p o l i tics and the cul- 
tural life of the new state. He had 
been boro RudolfLeder, of cul- 
tivated middle-das Jewish par- 
eats, in Chemnitz in 1915. He 
speat the years from 1936 to 
1945 on the move in Spain, 
England, Palestine, fVance and 
Switzerland. His move to East 
Germany was more than a mat- 
ter of ideology. He returned in 
many essays and interviews to the 
question oSHdmat (fatherland) 
and to his own powerfully emo- 
tional conviction that die GDR 
was his only conceivable home. 


contimiities> lay at the heart of ■ 


vartdmgossenS^dan^f^K 
Ballads on the Grins”), ap- 
peared in Zurich in 1945 and 
other votaries of poetry fol- 
lowed during ' the 1950s. The 
themes, were urgently topical, 
the forms were, however, tra- 
ditional (ode, "ballad, sonnet), 
the imagery often classical. It 
was" a strategy bound to find; 
favour with die framers ofEast 
German cultural policy for 
whom the classical heritage au- 
daDy underpinned the building 
of a socialist state. But Hermlin 
recognised the risk that a clas- 
sicising style might become 
mann ered and orotund - he 
himself wrote very little poetry 
after 1960. His own politics and 
his awareness of the dilemmas 
of war found more direct ex- 
pression in prose stories - Die 
ZejlderGemdnsamkeh, (“Time 
of Community”, 1949), Der 
Leutnant Yank von Wartenburg 


("lieutenant YorckafWarten- 
burg”, 1954) - while at alater 
date poet andprosewrfter seem 
to co nv e rge in his most popular 


, in which fid and fiction^ 
reality and dream, politics and 
Romantic gesture, combine in 
a story that shifts between au- 
tobiography - a young -man 
growing up in the 1930s and 
1940s - and the narrative of a 
dfeMoceri, anonymous observer. 

Hermlin steered a devious 
course. He could toe the Party 
line and yet his essays often have 
the personal, undedamatoiy 
ring of a man immensely wetf- 
read in world literature speak- 
ing up forliteraiy values that 
embrace but go bqrohd politics. 
By 1969, he was judged dan- 
gerous by the Stasi, yet. in 1972 
he sent an internal memoran- 
dum to Honecker, at the latter’s 
request, in which he attacked 
the blacklisting of authors. He 
advised and encouraged young 
poets in private and through 


public readings of their work, 
and he was instrumental in ral- 


h'ennann 

was refused re-entry info the 
GDR in 1976 (later - tactics 

again perhaps - he tried to un- 
derplay his rote). 7b Hermann 
Kant he was, it was reported, 
both “almost a trauma'’, and yet 
an irreplaceable figure on fee 
East German scene. 

Ultimately Hermlin paid for 
faHng in too many directions, 
trying to be an old revolution- 
ary while keeping pace with a 
chang in g scene. He sought a 
pubfic role and yet remained se- 
cretive. At the beginning of 
Evening Light, he almost sup- 
plies his own epitaph; “Where 
one agfcg, others will know no 
answer, and where answers are 
gjvexi, questions will be waiting.” 

Philip Brady 

Rudolf Leder f Stephan Ham- 
lin), writer bom Chemnitz, Ger- 
many 13 April 1915; married four 
times; died Bairn 6 April 1997. 


bulance men were conspicu- 
ously on duty and most evenings 
a couple of people duly faint- 
ed. including, one night, an 
ambulance man, 

Among Pollock's other West 
End productions were the 
thriller The Third Visitor (Duke 
of York’s, 1949) with which she 
toured Germany; Shavings (St 
Martin’s, 1951), three one- 
acters by Shaw in which she 
played Queen Elizabeth in the 
Dak Lady of the Sonnets , The 
Mancf Destiny and Village Tfbo- 
r, and Storks Don’t Talk 


Joining Donald Wolfit’s 
Shakespeareans for a season at 
the King’s, Hammersmith in 
1953 brought out the tragedienne 
in her - Judith in The Wander- 
ing Jew, Jocasta in Oedipus, and 
Regan in King Lear, as well as Au- 
drey in /Lr You Like II, Maria in 
Twelfth Night, Mistress Quickly 
in Henry JKand Mix Candour 
in The School for ScandaL 
For Shaw’s centenary in 1956 
she directed and played the ti- 
tle rote in Mrs Wrneris Profes- 
sion (Royal Court) and in 1960 
staged Billy Burner's Swiss Roll 
at fee Victoria Palace, a mati- 
nees-only derivation of Frank 
Richards’ Greyfriars School se- 
ries. In the 1960s and 1970s she 
acted in the West End in Pi- 
randello's Six Characters in 
Search of an Author (Mayfair, 
1963), staged Coward’s Fallen 
Angels at Malvern, and Shaw’s 
Pygmalion at Detroit; played 
Madame Claude in Maiigb- 



FoBocfc in front of her own portrait, | 


I by her husbend,. James Proodfoot, 1948 


am’s Lady FbcderickfVaiideviJlc 
and Duke of York’s, 1970) and 
Mis Higgins inPygpudioh (Al- 
beiy, 1974). For rile National 
Theatre Company in 1977 she 
staged her own production of 
The Dark Lady of the Sonnets. 

Whenever she sensed the 
need, she would 
St Lawrence 


the shrine to Shtov, to unravel reershe appeared in television 
a plaque or give, a reading or plays and series inriudkig The 
otherwise pay tribute to the an- ^Forsyte Saga, in! Which .she 

.L. j , > J t-*- ££.. 


jd appear at Ayot 
in Hertfordshire, 


thor whom she had first met in 
1932 at Malvern. 

Pollock was also a notable 
teacher of drama at fee Royal 
Academy of Dramatic Arts and 
at the Webber Douglas School 
of Acting. Late in her stage car 


played Forsyte's mother-mfow. 
Film credits, which had begun 
in 1927 v/ith Moulin Rouge,- in- 
cluded Piccadilly (1929), The In- 
former (1935), the Galloping 
Major (1951), and Too Many 
Crooks (1958). In 1965 Ellen 


Photngaph: Hutton Getty 


Pollock joined her sister in an 
.antiques businesses Chelsea. 

Adui -Benedick 

Efkn Clam Pollock, actress bom 
Heidelberg, Germany 29 June 
1903; married 1929 Captain 
Leslie Hancock ( one son; died 
1944), 1945 James Proudfoot 
(died 1971): died 29 March 2997. 
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Jean Chariot 


Jean Chariot was an elegant 
writer, an electoral analyst of 
stature, a political commenta- 
tor and the most eminent of the 
researchers on the French 
Gaullist movement. His stature 
in all of these disparate fields 
is assured but be is known to dif- 
ferent audiences for very dif- 
ferent talents. 

He was bom in Guingamp 
and educated at the lycecs there 
and in Valenciennes. Over a 
long career, he rose through the 
Fbndation National des Sci- 
ences Poliliqucs and. after 
taking a doctorate, became a 
Professor at the Institut 
d 'Eludes Politiques in Paris in 


1978. He was a visiting Profes- 
sor at the universities of Lau- 
sanne and Liiige (where he was 
doctor honoris causa). He was 
Secretary General of the Asso- 
ciation Franqaise de Science 
Politique (1975-79) and on its 
board from that time. 

Chariot was one of the first 
and most eloquent electoral 
commentators. France is con- 
tinuously bathed in opinion 
polls and Chariot made it part 
of his business to explain these, 
and especially the trends which 
underlay them, to a wider pub- 
lic, both through his appear- 
ances on television and as a 
columnist (regularly for Le 


Mm, but also for Le Figaro and 
Le Monde). In a country where 
there are many more academ- 
ic television personalities that 
in Britain, he was an LFOP (In- 
stitut Frangais cfOpimon Pub- 
lique) “pollster" and a populiser 
in the best sense of the term. 

\Wthin the French intellectual 
elite, which notoriously lent to 
the left. Chariot was an excep- 
tion; a committed Gaullist and 
an associate of Gaullist leaders 
but at the same time a careful 
analyst. In this capacity he was 
a pollster on call to the neo- 
GaullistRassembtementpourla 
Rgpublique (RPR) movement 
set up in 1976 by Jacques Chirac 


and delivered a number of pri- 
vate studies of public opinion to 
the RPR. Politically activist, 
propagandist, or polemical aca- 
demics are also no novelty in 
France, but Chariot was from a 
different stamp: a passionate 
Gaullist but a dispassionate 
observer, an engaged but ob- 
jective commentator. There 
was no mistaking Chariot’s rea- 
soned and sympathetic style, 
which took political matter and 
reduced it to a seamless and un- 
derstandable flow of explication 
without “talking down". 

Chariot’s works on Gauliism 
and the Gaullist movement are 
standards. Yet his broad range 


of academic work also covered 
the analysis of opinion paDs, the 
conceptual understanding of 
political parties and a widely ad- 
mired basic text His work on 
the Gaullist movement includ- 
ed his L ’Union pour la NouveUe 
Rfpublique (1967), the famous 
Le Phinombic Gaulliste (1970, 
translated into English as The 
Gaullist Phenomenon, 1971, and 
many other languages) and Le 
Gaudisme deposition 1946- 
58 (1983). He contributed to the 
understanding of de Gaulle 
with the technical Lea frangais 
et de Gaulle (1971 ) and he edit- 
ed Quand la gaucfie peul gigner 
... (1973) both based on polling 


work by IFOR He also wrote the 
important Les Partis Politiques 
(1971) and the overview La FbS- 
tupie en France (1994). In ad- 
dition to his journalistic output. 
Chariot was a profific contrib- 
utor to many compilations and 
technical journals and will be re- 
membered in that domain as an 
innovative researcher within 
the rising discipline of western 
(and French) “political science” 
after the Second World War. 

Chariot was a kindly and 
modest man with absolutely 
no “side". Although one of the 
most distinguisbeaKadeniics of 

to lUe* newer entrants into the 


profession and contributed his 
time unfailingly. His determi- 
nation to get to a Northern uni- 
versity one year, in the. middle 
of a February freeze-up which 
stopped all public transport, to 
contribute to an Institut de 
Gaufie Colloquium, was way be- 
yond the call of duty. 

Chariot’s last book Pourqum 
Jacques Chime? (1995), dis- 
secting the 1995 presidential 
race, showed him at his best In 
this he combined insider access 
and sympathy for the new pres- 
ident with over 30 years of 
work on the Gaullist move- 
ment and his pleasure at seeing 
a Gaullist once again in the 


Elysde was understandable. His 
discussions (in very good Eng- 
lish) of the last two presidential 
campaigns will be remembered 
by contemporary students and 
academics. He was a devoted 
fomfly man and he was a frequent 
viator to England (his wife Mon- 
ica ran the Maison Francaise in 
Oxford in the 1980s). 

D.S. Bed 

Jean Chariot, political scientist: 
bom Guingamp, C&es-du-Nord 
16 March 1932; Professor, Paris 
Institut d’EtudesPobnques 1978- 
97; married 1956 Monica Huber 
(three daughters); died 6-March 
1997. 


Births, 
Marriages 
& Deaths 

o 

BIRTHS 

McGEORGE: Congratulations lo Andy 
and Hue] for the bmh of their beau- 
tiful toby. Luey. on Tuesday 2 ApriL 

DEATHS 

AITKEV. Sir Robert Stevenson, on 10 
.April l 1 *?, aged 95, husband of the 
late MargarcL father of Marjorie- Pc- 
ter and Eleanor. Formerly Vice- 
Chancellor of (he Unhcnilk' of 
Oiaro \Ncv> Zealand) and Birming- 
ham. Funeral enquiries lo WR Scott 
& Son. Funeral Directors. 0I21-55S 
SSOi. No fienm. pkasc. 

Announcements for Gazette BIRTHS, 
MARRIAGES & DEATHS (Birth*, 
Adoptions. Marriage*. Deaths, Memo- 
rial services. Wedding anniversaries, la 
Memorials) should be sent la writing 
to the Gazette Erfitoc The Independent, 
1 Canada Square, Canary Wharf, Lon- 
don E14 $Dl, tdcp booed to 0171-293 
2011 (24- hour answering machine 
0171-293 2012) or Eased u> 0171-293 
2018. and are charged at EfeSO a list 
ft\T extra;. 


ROYAL ENGAGEMENTS 

The Duke of Edinburgh iwnoirrtw attend* 
the «|vn(ni; ceremony of the Haiuner 
Ti.uk fair an J the Opening of the British 
hiiilhM. Hanover. 

Changing of die Guard 

TODAY: The Household Cavalry Mount- 
ed Regnth-Di muwnln I he OuixtA life 
Guard at Hone Guards, tl.un*. 1<4 Bat- 
talion The Royal Regiment nl Wales 
mounts the Queen's Guard, at Buritiwg- 
ham Wace, H-JHam. hand provhkd K the 
Welsh Guards. TOMORROW: The 
Household Ovalr> Mounted Regiment 
mounts i he Queen's Life Guard at Hprw 
Quanta, Idam. 


Forthcoming: 

marriages 

Mr P. H. Dickson 
and Miss R. B. Foster 
The engagement is announced be- 
tween Peter, son of the late Mr John 
Heron Dickson, of Lammas, Norfolk, 
and Mrs Sheila CTBeney, of the Isle 
of Mull, and Ruth, daughter of Mr 
Henry Faster and tite late Mn Rose- 
mary Foster, of Campbell lawn, 
Tasmania, 

Birthdays 

TODAY: Mr Alan Ayckbourn, play- 
■wrigbi, 58: M Raymond Bane, econ- 
omist and politician, 73; Mr Ian 
Butler, tanner chairman, Cookson 
Group, 72; Miss Monserrat Caballd, 
operatic singer, 64; Mr David Cas- 
sidy. singer. 4& Mr Brian Connell, 
writer and broadcaster, 81; Mis EJ- 
spei Gray (Lady Rix), actress, 6S; Mr 
Lionel Hampton, bandleader, 84; 
The Right Rev John Hughes, former 
Bishop of Croydon, 89: Mr l)we 
Kitzinger. former President, Tem- 
pleton College, Oxford, 69; The 
Eari of Limerick, chairman, Pirelli 
UK. 67; Mi Alfred Mabbs, archivist, 
76; Mr Bryan Magee, writer, 67; Air 
Marshal Sir Harold Maguire, 85; Miss 
Ann Miller, actress and singer, 74: 
Mrs Wendy Savage, obstetrician and 
gynaecologist 6£ Dr Kennedy Sim- 
monds. Prime Minister, St lutis- 
Nevb.61. 

TOMORROW: Air Vice-Marshal 
Sir Bernard CbacksBeld, 84; Mr 
Frank Chamberlain, former chair- 
man. Test and County Cricket Board. 
72; Tlxe Hon Alan Qaifc former gov- 
ernment minister, 69; The Right 
Rev Rodcric Cooic, former Bishop 
of Colchester, 82; Mr Liam Cosgrare, 
former leader of the Fine Gael par- 
ty in Eire, 77; Lord Davidson, a Sen- 
ator of the College of Justice in 
Scotland, b8; Mr Peter Davison, ac- 
tor. 46; Mr Stanley Donen, film di- 


rector and producer, 73; Mr Edward 
Fox, actor, 60; Professor Albert 
Halsey, sodologn, 74; Sir Jeremiah 
Hannan, High Court judge, 67; Air 
Marshal Sir Kenneth Hayr, tamer 
Deputy Chief of Defence Staff. Min- 
istry of Defence, 62; Mr Seamus 
Heaney, poet, 58; Sir Peter Heap, 
tamer ambassador to Brazil, <52; Mr 
Gariy Kaspaiw.chessplayer, 34; Mr 
Howard Keel, singer and actor, 78; 
Mr Jonjo O'Neill, racehorse trainer, 
45; Dame Margaret Price, operatic 
singer, 56; Sir Stephen Roberts, for- 
mer chairman, MQk Marketing 
Board, 82; Mr Christopher Stnrali, 
actor. 51; Lord Wedderbum of 
Chariton, Professor Emeritus of 
Commercial Law, London School of 
Economics, 70; Miss Eudora Welty, 
novelist, 8& Sir John Weston, am- 
bassador amd UK Pennanenl Rep- 
resentative to Nato, 59; Lt-Gen Sir 
James Wflswv fonner chief executive, 
Ibbacco Advisory Council, 76. 

Anniversaries 

TODAS Births: Amiran, 

composer, 1840; Bobby Moore, fixX- 
baHa, 194L Deaths Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, 32nd US president, 1945; 
Josephine Baker, singer, 1975; Joe 
Louis (Joseph Louis Barrow), heavy- 
weight boxer, 1931. Ou this day: ibe 
Union Jack (Union Hag) was first 
adopted in England, 1606: the Tatkr 
was first published, 1709; the first 
manned space Right was made, by the 
cosmonaut Yuri Gagarin, 1961. To- 
day is the Feast Day of St Alferius, 
St Julius L pope, St Sabas the Goth 
and Others and St Zeno of Vfcrona. 
TOMORROW: Krrijs Thomas JcL 
ferson, third US president, 1743; 
Frank Winfield Wootworth, chain- 
store pioneer, 1852; Marshal of die 
RAF Sir Arthur Harris, wartime 
chief of Bomber Command. 1892; 
John Gerard Brains, novelist, 1922. 
Deaths Jean de La Fontaine, poet 
and writer of fables, 1695; James 


Buchanan Brady (“Diamond Jim”), 
financier, 1917. On this di^y: the Roy- 
al Military Academy was established 

at Woolwich, 1741; the Catholic 
Emancipation Act was passed in 
Britain. 1829. 1bd*y is the Feast Day 
of Saints Agathonice, Carpus, and ra- 
pyhs, St Gcinoch, St HennenegUd, 
St Martin L pope and St Martius or 
Mars. Today is also the beginning of 
the Sikh New Year (Bariakhi Meta). 

Lectures 

TODAY 

Nafimal GaHery: Lynda Stephens. 

“Cruelty and Kindness (S): Pietro da 
Catena, Saint Cecilia ", 12pm. 
Victoria and Albert Museum: Terry 
Bbriiam, “The Yirious Use of Relics 
in the Middle Ages". 2J0pm. 
late Gallery: Laurence Bradbury, 
“Hogarth's Aesthetic Aims”, lpm. 
Britfah Mosamr Roneoa Lowerance, 
“Anglo-Saxon Stone Sculpture”, 
L15pm- 

National Portrait GaHery: Liza 
Vaughan-Hughes, “Of Poems and 
Pakates the ear and the eye lie down 
together”, 3pm. 

TOMORROW 

Tate Gallery: Laurence Bradbury, 
“Hie Personal Tbuch is Pabxterty 
Pop", 2J0ptn_ 

National Portrait GaHery: Frances 
Homan. “French Influences on 
British Art and Architecture" 1660- 
1714". 3pm. 

Durham University 

Former students of Ibe Univenity of 
Durham (Including King’s, Arm- 
strong and Teacher Training Colleges) 
should have received the Spring 
edition (No 5) of Duriutm Fast, the 
University of Durham's magariw 
Anyone who has cot done so is 
invited to conma rbe Development 
Office, Old Shire Hall, Durham 
DH1 3HP, for despatch of a copv (or 
relepboue 0191-374 4682). ' 


Bishop and boffin crack the curate’s egg 


You remember the old Punch cartoon: 
Bishop: “I’m afraid you’ve got a bad 
egg, Mr Jones!" Terrified curate: “Oh 
no, my Lord, I assure you, parts of it are 
excellent!’* 

Church reports on soda! issues ore so 
often rubbished by the press that it seems 
churlish to join in, which is why this age- 
ing Methodist curate has got used to darn- 
ing that they ate “good in parts". But on 
Tuesday the Cbandl of Churches for 
Britain and Ireland published their report 
on Unemployment and the Future of Work 
and it is rather a good egg. 

The working group includes serious en- 
trepreneurs as well as advocates of rights 
for fee poor. Ai the centre of the enter- 
prise was a remarkable partnership be- 
tween David Sheppard, Bishop of 
Liverpool, and Andrew Britton, who left 
the National Institute for Economic and 
Social Research to bead fee work - fee 
Bishop and the Boffin. 

It was certainty fee Bishop’s passwa and 
persistence that created the thing. But An- 
drew Britton has made this a remarkably 
coherent and professionally competent re- 
port. Its case is simple. The argument is 
complex. 

The case is this. The Churches claim 
that comfortable Britain has left the poor 
behind, most of all in the area of work. 
There are less than two million people 
claiming unemployment benefit, but that 
number doubles when those who have 
dropped out of the labour market alto- 
gether are counted. Wnse, politicians who 
hope to govern have to reassure those who 
axe still comfortable. A new command- 
ment have they given unto us -Thou Shaft 
Not Frighten The Floating Voter. So fee 
Churches have stepped into a moral vend 


faithgn 


lie sector, and fee heavy non-wage costs 
which destroy jobs. It inasts that successful 
t v/vUJ L// V job creation depends on “the courage and 
hope in the future shown in fee action of 
large numbers of individuals and man- 
agers. The economy will flourish only if 
these qualities are nurtured and supported 
by public opinion and public policy. ” 

this is new. It signals that the Church- 
es have abandoned that self-righteous. 


The Church has not yet fully 
come to grips with the reality of 
the market - but its report on 
unemployment shows it is 
moving in the right direction, 
argues the Rev John Kennedy. 


which political necessity has created. The 
Churches’ report caUs for a massive in- 
crease in satisfying dignified work. It will 
not settle for a ample statistical decline 
in unemployment, which consigns millions 
to a sweatshop economy. They want 
“gpod work for everyone" 

Many of fee report’s recommendations 
have been dismissed as dapped-out cor- 
poratism. And yes, it does want a public 
programme to etuninate long term un- 
employment, fee recognition of trades 
unions, a national minimum wage, vol- 
untary restraint on top salaries, and high- 
er taxes if necessary. Yet fee report 
argues cogently from a basis of orthodox 
market economics for these' claims - but 
emphasising that fee market will contin : 
tie to faE fee poor, and that poverty can- 
not be addressed without more public 
money. 

But fee most vital section of fee report, 
which has received scant attention in fee 
press to date, argues over 20 pagp for job 
creation in fee private^ector. It is sharply 
critical of European reliance on fee pub- 


ysed thought. This document is different 
It is much bolder in asserting the virtues 
of fee competitive market. The report’s 
careful, technical argument shows bow the 
market, the state and the people can work 
together to create more jobs, and more 
" ri work. 

i so it does not go far enough. It is 
suu usjfe at borne in fee poverty lobby and 
fee community project Yet most Chris- 
tians live in fee world of business, mak- 
ing money and creating jobs. The report 
has little feel of what it’s like to meet a 
payroll or get a product to market. No- 
body quite asks fee question “Please, Bfch- 

op, where do jobs come from?” in case fee 

answer should sound too smutty. 

The Churches are right tn deman d rha t 
the next government should create a 
more inclusive society - bul at last they 
are doing so in language that is both moral 
and reals tic. Not before time. Over fee 
past decade our society has shown itself 
prepared to sacrifice the weakest on the 
altar of the market The Churches are at 
last replying effectively, not least wife this 

shrewd assessment of fee virtues and vices 

of fee modem economy, and its capacity 
to create good work. 

Faith A Reason is edited by Paul X bBefy 
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Footsie quick to follow Dow Jones into ragged retreat 
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Share spotlight 



The spectre of higher interest 
rates returned to haunt shares 

Early gains were wiped out as 
the stock market took fright at 
the sight of New York once 
again m flight • . 

.. During London trading the 
Dow Jones Average was in 
ragged retreat and footsie fol- 
lowed its example, ending 42.5 
points lower at 4,270.7. At 
one tone the index was look- 
ing exceedingly confident, 
sporting a 21.9 gain. 

The latest US s tatis tics 
caused the friction. They un- 

r V -■ 


Hading, however, was not 
particularly active. Again the 
tendency among institutions 
was to sit on the sidelines with 
some of the more determined 
private investors left to make 
the running. 

But when New York took 


er interest rates, p r om pting 
thoughts of a sharp increase 
next month, r • 

_ The US tension drew atten- 
tion to the near cer tain ty of an 
increase in domestic rates af- 
ter the election. It is widely be- 
lieved that any QianceJlor wiD 
find himself with little option 
but lift rates a gg ressively; per- 
haps by as much as a full point 
in two stages. 


The express performance 
stemmed m part from what is 
seen as Labour’s conftision 
but seemihgbrmare relaxed ap- 
proach to the former nation- 
alist groups. There were also 
more speculative stories of 
overseas interest Some felt 
they detected foreign buying, 
prompting talk of corporate ac- 



MARKET REPORT 


DEREK PAIN 

stock market reporter of the year 


less killed the day’s action by 
indulging in some sharp, de- 
fensive markdowns. 

Rail track continued to 
dumbfound the vast array of 
doubters when the shares were 
floated at 190p last spring. 

- The sbareswereatone time 
up 23p, ending lL5p higher at 


tivity with a US group ru- 
moured to be on the fast track. 

But the railway company is 
still a tight share. Private in- 
vestors account for more than 
40 per cent of its capital and 
many institutions have yet to 
achieve the size of holding 
they desire. - 

Zeneca took up the drugs 
flag, gahung3Sp to 1,85 lp on. 


strike and a legal victory in the 
US over its breast cancer drug 
Nolvadex. 

SkyePharma, the Ian 
Gowrie Smith drugs vehicle 
which has had a sedate exis- 
tence tins year, came to fife, 
gaining 5p to 75p.' A presen- 
tation at SBC ’Wartnirc seems 


a 12-month low. NatWest Se- 
curities has cut its profit fore- 
casts. This year’s estimate is 
lowered from £1 07.5m to 
£993m; next year’s from 
£1295m to £U75m and 1999’s 


to have done the trick. The 
company is also malting pre- 
sentations in Switzerland next 
week. Cefaus International rose 
4p to 1075p with talk of an en- 
couraging trading and dings 
statement 

Shield Diagnostic fell 15p to 
637 Jp as it confirmed that 
Apax Partners no longer had 
a notifiable stake. The venture 
capitalists once had 19.1 per 
cent. 

NFC, the old National 


from £154_5m to £136m. An- 
alyst Nick Ward said: “While 
disappointing and sizeable 
these downgrades have been 
more than offset by recent 
share price moves.” 

Once the Gty*s outstanding 
workas 1 bujnout NFC touched 
199p last year and 287p in 1993. 

Mr W&rd claims NFC’s am- 
bitions to be a global operator 
“wfll put the group in a strong 
position in years to come”. 

*)fkmlctwic | tin* finn^fwn mit^ 

fell 9p to 271p depute Salomon 
Brothers support. The invest- 
ment house has put a 330p tar- 
get on the shares. This week 
Tomkins paid £370m for Stant, 
a US automotive component 
maker. 

HOC, the chemical group, 
fell 21 -5p to 91 9p as Dresdner 
Kleinwort Benson cut its fore- 
casts. It has lowered this year's 
expectations from £450m to 
£430m and next year’s also by 
£20m to £475m. BZW did the 
damage at P&O, chopping its 


estimate from £5 00m to 
£460m; the shares tumbled 
14p to 602L5p. 

Verity, the sound group, was 
again oa song with a 3p gain 
to 54.75p. The market is con- 
vinced more deals on the lines 
of this week’s link with Sam- 
sung, the Korean giant, are 
near. Hewlett Packard and 
Nokia are said to be interest- 
ed. 

RowUnsou Securities im- 
proved 30p to 3LL5p as Bar- 
lows, run t>y Nicholas Betty, 
emerged as the signalled bid- 
der with a share exchange of- 
fer. 

Gold Mines of Sardinia, 
floated in the summer, has 
found gold and expects to pro- 
duce soon. The shares have 
been strong, climbing from 
18p last month. On the theo- 
ry it is better to travel than ar- 
rive they fell CL5p to 27p. 

Antonov, seeking an Ams- 
terdam quote and raising £3m, 
returned at 1245p. 


Taking Stock 


□St James Beach Hotels 
rose 9£p to 19Ip, a 12-month 
high. There is talk of cor- 
porate action. One suggestion 
is the Honwy Eamily’s 
controlling stake is about to 
be sold- Rumoured price is 
230p. 

The company runs hotels 
in Barbados. It came to 
market three years ago at 
120p. Butterfield, the 
company’s stockbroker; esti- 
mates profits in the year 
ended last mouth were £4m 
against H 7"i- 

□Stand by for action at 
Raine, the building group. In 
busy trading the shares rose 
L25p to 17 .Sp with a string 
of delayed trades going 
through. The group his had 
a difficult time recently, 
Slumping £10L£m into the 
red in 1995. Last year It 
achieved a £572,800 profit. 
Hie shares were 137p four 
years ago. 
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The Independent Index 

The index alowa you to accua real-time shore prices by phono from London Stock 
Exchange. Simply dal 0B91 123335, and when prompts dtodo ao anew tha a^Sgttcoda 
printed next to each ahare. 1b acorn* the tatest financial reporta dMOBSl B33to»owd 
by ora ol the two-dlDS codas betoK 

FTSE 100 - RaaMna 00 Storing R*tes 04 PrMtntfon tames 36 

UK Stock Market Report 01 Bukon Report 05 WdtarSharm 30 

UK Company New 02 WalSt Report Z0 Bectrichy Shame 40 

Foreipi Exchange 03 Tokyo 9A*ket 21 Street Blinks « 

Anyone trith a tonwdtal telephone can use thda sanrtee fix a datatod daaafetlan of Tha 
tawpandant Index, inctocing Ita portloto taetty. phone 0891 t23 333. 
Fbraaaiatanca, cal owhatdna 0(71 B73 437B (BOOam - &00pm). 

Cals coat 30p pm reknite at Ml o0»r fr—. car charges todudsHir 
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Board clearout 
continues at 
WH Smith 


Nigel Cope 

City Correspondent 


WH Smith, the high street re- 
tailer that is seeking to revitalise 
its core chain, took its board- 
room shake-up a step further 
yesterday. It announced that the 

head of the main WH Smith 
division was to leave with im- 
mediate effect 


served on the main board for 1 
months, becomes the ninth WH 
Smith director to leave the 
group since its profits warning 
two years ago. The total com- 
pensation bill for the departures 
will now exceed ilm. 

However, Bill Cockbum, who 
took over as the group's chief 
executive in January 1996, de- 
nied that it represented a 
“bloodbath”. He said: “It is time 
for a change and Peter and I 
were agreed on that. He has had 
a particularly tempestuous year. 
It is the Gist year of our strate- 
gy review and the next three are 
about implementation and con- 
solidation. It needs someone 
fresh to come in." 

Analysts said Mr Bamford’s 
departure was because he was 
too closely associated with the 
decline in performance of the 
mam chain whidh c ulminated in 
theprofits warning in May 1995. 

Tne main WH Smith business 


has been hit by competition 
from supermarkets on key prod- 
uct areas such as newspapers 
and magazines, books, music 
and videos. However, Mr Cock- 
burn said Mr Bamford’s depar- 
ture was “amicable". 

Institutional investors sup- 
ported the move. One share- 
holder said: “We think Bill 
Cockbum has a difficult job and 
it is going to be a long slog to 
get the main business right. 
But there needed to be a fresh 
overhaul of die management 
and we would be supportive of 
what has happened rather than 
discouraged by it So far he [Mr 
Cockbum] is doing all the right 
things.” 

Mr Cockbum, who became 
group chief executive at the be- 
ginning of last year, will become 
chairman of WH Smith Retail 
while the company seeks a re- 
placement for Mr Bamford. 
He said that he was keen to 
move closer to the main 
street business, which has < 
stores, and that the search for 
a new managing director for the 
business was “well advanced”. 

Mr Bamford, 43, joined WH 
Smith in 1987 and has been run- 
ning the main' retail business for 
the last three years. He was only 
appointed to the main board in 
late 1995. He was paid £118,000 
last year and employed on a 


two-year rolling contract. He 
wiU ^receive compensation 

reveal details yesterday. 

Mr Bamford’s exit is the 
latest in a series of boardroom 
departures from the retail 
£roup as it attempts to shmg off 
its reputation as a slumbering 
underachiever. 

He follows the former chief 
executive. Sir Malcolm Field, 
who left last year and Peter 


WH Smith Retail who left with 
£400,000 compensation. David 
Roberts, the former head of 
WH Smith Business Supplies 
was made redundant following 
the sale of the Niceday business 
last year. He received £505,000 
in compensation. 

Others who have left include 
Wiii ip Smith, a member of the 
founding Smith family who was 
a non-executive director, and 
John Napier, the former fi- 
nance director who retired at 
the age of 59 last year when 
Keith HammU, the former fi- 
nance director of the Forte 
group was brought in. 

Two other non-executive 
directors have stepped down 
while Simon Burke, the former 
head of Virgin Our-Price left 
last year to return to the Virgin 
empire. 

WH Smith also announced 



All change: Peter Bamford (top left), is leaving his post as head of W H Smith Retail as group chief executive Bill 
Cockbum (middle left) seeks to revitalise the chain. Sir Malcolm Field (bottom left) retired as chief executive last year 


yesterday U is hiving off its re- 
tail concessions operation from 
the WH Smith retail division 
into a separate business. It will 

have it own managing director. 

It has 1 00 outlets in railway sta- 


tions and j 
sales of £120m. “It has been a 
Cinderella business. But it is a 
jewel that should be buffed up." 

WH Smith already has a suc- 
cessful business in the US op- 


erating stores in railways and 
airports. It has recently opened 
at outlet in Singapore and is 
looking at opening another in 
the new Hong Kong Airport 
In addition, the group is 


transferring the logistics and 
distribution arm of WH Smith 
Retail into a separate business 
to be run by Richard Han- 
dover, who runs the WH Smith 
News wholesale business. 


Shares fall 
on fears of 
US inflation 


David Usbome and 
Tom Stevenson 

Shares fell on both sides of the 
Atlantic yesterday after stronger 
than expected economic figures 
in the US fanned fears that 
American interest rates are set 
to rise next month. The FTSE 
100 index of leading shares 
dosed 42.5 points lower at 
4207.7, dragged down by tum- 
bling prices once more on an in- 
creasingly jittery \%il Street. 

Worst hit were interest rate 
sensitive stocks like the banks 
and companies with large share- 
holder bases in the US such as 
BP, Glaxo Wellcome and 
SmilhKline Beech am. One an- 
alyst in London said: "The per- 
ception. that the Fed only has to 
make one interest rate rise has 
eroded. It will take its toll all 
over the world." 

There was little respite for 
Wall Street from its current fit 
of interest rale jitters as new fig- 
ures from the US government 
suggested a new and potentially 
worrying upward spike in 
wholesale prices. 

The data sent the Dow Jones 
industrial average sliding again, 
wiping out the remainder of its 
partial recovery from its recent 
sleep decline. The index has 
now retreated ty 9 per cent 
since its all-tune high of early 
March. 

At (he lunch-hour in New 
York the index was down almost 
90 points. It was a similarly dole- 
ful story on the Nasdaq ex- 
change which was off by some 
21 points. On Lhe bond market, 
meanwhile, the vickls continued 
to push upwards. 

Behind the renewed anxiety 
were the wholesale price figures 
issued by the Labor Depart- 
ment. It sai d tha t the producer 
price index (PPI) for March feD 


by 0.1 per cent, following even 
larger drops in February and 
January. This, on the face of it, 
was good news for investors. 

Of more concent, however, 
was the secondary “core rate" 
figure that shows price move- 
ments with the volatile sectors 
of energy and food excluded. 
The “core rate" shot up an un- 
expected 0.4 percent in March 
-the biggest jump in 14 months. 

The news rekindled investors' 
fears of signs of a return of in- 
flation to the US economy and 
the likely consequence that fur- 
ther interest rate increases will 
be ordered by the Federal Re- 
serve. Two weeks ago the Fed 
raised a key short-term rate by 
a quarter point in an effort to 
rein in the economy. It's next 
rate-setting meeting is in May. 

“The PPI core rate was much 
higher than expected." re- 
marked Melanie Hardy of Bear 
Steams in New York. The drop 
in the overall PPI figure was 
helped especially by the largest 
decline in US energy prices in 
six years. 

The Commerce Department 
meanwhile said that retail sales 
in the US rose by only a mod- 
est 0.2 per cent in March. But 
it revised its February retail 
number from 0.8 Ig 1.5 percent. 

David Alger of Fired Alger 
Management in New York of- 
fered a dissenting view on in- 
terest rates. “It seems to me that 
the economy is now decele- 
rating. rm not sure that the Fad 
is going to raise rates in May and 
1 think that the market is going 
to turn around and it’s going to 
be just fine". 

Brian Kinnerly of Unterberg 

Harris, meanwhile, said that 
even if two more interest rate 
increases were in the pipeline, 
they had largely already been 
factored in by investors. 



Shares in Zeneca sent 35p 
higher on Roche bid rumours 


Sir David Barnes: not likely 
to let Zeneca go freely 


Magnus Grimond 

Shares in Zeneca, the UK’s 
third-Iargest drugs group, 
jumped yesterday on renewed 
speculation that Roche of 
Switzerland was about to launch 
a bid worth up to £2Ibn. The 
shares, which ended 35p up at 
£1831 after being as much as 
45.5p higher at one stage, were 
further boosted by news that 
Zeneca bad beaten off a US 
patent challenge mounted 
against its Nolvadex breast can- 
cer drug, the group’s fifth best- 
selling product 
The bid rumour, the latest in 
a long series, emerged in a re- 
port in a Swiss newspaper which 
suggested that an offer worth 
£21 to £22 a share would be 
launched by Roche early next 
week. Cash, a weekly financial 


publication, claimed the two 
companies were in talks and the 
Basle-based Roche planned to 
sell off Zeneca’s agrochemicals 
and specialty chemicals opera- 
tions, keeping only the drugs 
business. 

Neither company would 
comment yesterday. A repre- 
sentative far Roche said: “We’ve 
beard the rumours before and 
we didn't comment then and we 
are not commenting now.” 

The Swiss company has sub- 
stantial cash resources and is 
thought to be interested in mak- 
ing acquisitions, but analysts 
played down the latest twist to 
what has become a kmg-runmng 
saga. James Dodwefl, a phar- 
maceuticals ^ watcher at Barclays 
de Zoete Wedd, said the two 
companies would fit together 
reasonably weft Roche had a lot 


of hospital products, while 
Zeneca’s portfolio was strong in 
drugs targeted at GPs. Zeneca 
also had a strong franchise in 
cancer treatments, which Roche 
Jacked, he suggested. 

But he said: “Zeneca won’t go 
freely. They want to remain in- 
dependent and have said they 
are going to achieve 15 percent 
per annum earnings growth for 
the next five years.” Even for 
Roche, the possible $35bn price 
tag for the British group would 
be hard to digest, mule the rat- 
ing might be hard to justify. 

The one piece of tangible 
good news yesterday for 
Zeneca, headed by chief exec- 
utive Sir David Barnes, was 
that a US appeal court had up- 
held its patent rights over 
Nolvadex, still the most widely 
used treatment for breast can- 


cer nearly quarter of a century 
‘ after its launch. The appeal to 
the Federal court followed a 
challenge by Novopharm, a Ca- 
nadian maker of generic drugs, 
which had been thrown out by 
a lower court in Maryland last 
April. Zeneca said the decision 
disposed of (he proceedings in- 
stituted by Novopharm, which 
had wanted to produce a gener- 
ic form of the drug. 

The decision ‘ 

Zeneca's US patent unto its ex- 
piry in 2002, although the com- 
pany said it would continue 
patent infringement proceed- 
ings against two other compa- 
nies, Mylan Pharmaceuticals 
and Phannachemie, which have 
submitted applications for 
generic forms of the drug with 
America’s Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration. 


A&L’s 
share 
deadline 
put back 


John Wfflcock 


Allianc e & Leicester bowed to 
public pressure yesterday and 
extended die deadline by four 
days for members to return 
forms allowing investors to 
choose to sell their shares 

immediately or keep them. 


Virgin keen to buy 
stake in Sun Air 


Michael Harrison 

Richard Branson’s Virgingroup 
is set to expand its airline in- 
terests by malting a bid for the 
state-owned South African car- 
rier Sun Air. Details of the of- 
fer, made in partnership with a 
group of local black business in- 
terests, are due to be released 
next week when the South 
African government announces 
the list of groups that have pre- 
qualified to bid. 

About 10 bidders are thought 
to have expressed an interest in 
Sun An, which was formerly the 
carrier for the independent 
homeland of Bophuthatswana 
and operates domestic services 
with a fleet of about five aircraft. 

A Virgin spokesman said 
that if its bid was successful it 
was likely to emerge with a stake 
of around 20 per cent. The in- 
vestment would be in line with 


a commitment Mr Branson 


a 

£100m building up its business 
interests in South Africa. Ear- 
lier this year it bid unsuccess- 
fully for the country’s first 
commercial radio licence. 

Virgin Atlantic, Mr Bran- 
son's airline, operates six flights 
a week from London to Jo- 
hannesburg and has an interline 
agreement with Sun Air to fly 
its passengers on to Cape Tbwn 
and Durban. “We are very keen 
to take a stake in Sun Air,” the 
spokesman said. 

The Virgin bid is being made 
with the Bhekhanga consor- 
tium of six blade empower- 
ment companies. Providing the 
consortium has pre-qualified 
it will submit a non-binding of- 
fer and then a final offer. The 
SoufoAfricm government is be- 
ing advised on the sale by BOE 
NatWCsL 


String of big deals resurrects 
commercial property sector 


Tom Stevenson 

City Editor 


The commercial property mar- 
ket’s return to strength was 
confirmed yesterday by a dutch 
of deals, including a £5 9m pur- 
chase by Great Portland Estates, 
and a n^iort that John Ritbiafs 
British Land was planning the 
West End’s biggest develop- 
ment in decades. Yesterday^ an- 
nouncements follow a raft of 
surveys showing improvements 
in letting activity and a return 
to the speculative development 
schemes that companies had 
shunned since the last proper- 
ty boom. 

Great Portland’s acquisition 
of flex, a privately owned prop- 
erty investor, brings the com- 
pany's spending since ftbeuary’s 
£97m rights issue to £l00m. 
flex’s two main assets are long 


leaseholds on the Bond Street 
proper ti es Clarendon House, a 
36,700 square foot deve l opment 
of retail and office space, and 
Bond Street House, a 29,500 
square foot development 

But the strongest sign so far 
of improving confidence in the 
central London property mar- 
ket has been provided by British 
Land’s John Ritblat, who has 
laid out plans for a 2 million 
: foot scheme at its Euston 
ttre site. Original plans for 
the development were for a 
scheme only half as large. 

He launched the latest phase 
of the development this week, 
a building that has been haft let 

to the Fast National Bank of 
Chicago, with a bullish assess- 
ment of its prospects: “If you 
look at the site then ft is a very 
realistfc proposal, ft has the best 
transport links in London with 


five underground stations with- 
in easy walking distance, excel- 
lent access to Heathrow Airport 
and it will soon have the Euro- 
tunnel link at St Rancras. I do 
not know of a better location in 
London." 

HSs enthusiasm matches the 
np tmriswi exp ress ed racenflyly 
a wide range of property devel- 
opers, inducting Hammerson, 
which has announced ambitious 
plans to redevelop the Bull Ring 
shopping centre in Birming- 
ham, and ChelsGeld, which is 

stepping up plans to develop the 

area around Paddington Bam 

British Land is also active in 
the City, where it owns the 
Broadgate office complex 
around Liverpool Street station 
and has submitted extensive 
plans to redevelop its long- 
term bolding Plantation House 
on Fenchurch Street 


After years in the doldrums, 
the property sector has sprung 
to ufe again this year, with 
many developers from the last 
property boom returning to 
the market and big deals, such 
as the aborted takeover of 
MEPC by Hammerson, being 
mooted. Far the first time in 
years, quoted property compa- 
nies are trading at premiums to 
the underlying value of their as- 
sets. 

Other smaller deals in the 
sector announced yesterday in- . 
eluded the acquisition by Per- 
simmon of 23 acres of building 
land near York for £63m, the 
sale by Edge Properties of a 
Darlington retail warehouse to 
Scottish Amicable for £3.45m 
and the purchase by McKay Se- 
curities of a portfolio of prop- 
erties from General Accident 
for £8.6m. 
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The budding society’s initial 
time limit for foe return of share 
allocation forms ran out yes- 
terday in order to keep to a tight 
schedule which sees their first 
shares being traded on. 21 ApriL 
Yest exday the society admitted 
that many forms bad reached 
members later than planned. 

The 23 million forms posted 
last month gave members the 
option to sell their shares on the 
flotation date via an auction 
conducted by Cazemcrve. But 
thousands of members com- 
plained as the dock ran out this 
week that they had not re- 
ceived forms, had been unable 
to get through on A&Ls flota- 
tion hotline or had been met 
with “busy" fax machines. 

A&L responded yesterday 
by extending the time for forms 

to be returned until 15 April It 
said it was “t rending its npen- 

ing hours for enquiries to 8am 
-8pm Mondays to Fridays, and 
the Flotation Information 
Office will continue to be open 
9am -midday on Saturdays. The 
number of staff answering 
telephones and responding to 
mail has also been increased.” 

An A&L spokesman yes- 
terday said that a “very en- 
couraging” 92 per cent of the 
allocation forms had already 
been sent back by members. 

The spokesman also pointed 
out that of the four big bull ding 
societies demutualising this 
year, “we started the process last 
and are finishing it first". 

Halifax, for instance, has 85 
millio n potential shareholders 
and declared its intention to 
convert more than 18 months 
ago. It will be sending out its 
fast share allocation forms in 10 
days' time. Shares in Halifax 
start dealing in-eaxty June. 

A&L blamed the delay in 
members receiving forms on a 
combination of “the Easter 
break and the h i gh volume of 
similar mailings at the same 
time”. 

The society said that mem- 
bers who were never share- 
holders before were keen to find 
out what was involved, and 
that A&L had received “a 
number of questions about the 
flotations of the Halifax and 
Woolwich, as well as its own.” 

This year’s crowded schedule 
for flotations has already caused 
the Post Office problems, which 
can only guarantee to deliver 
98.8 per cent of mail posted. 
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JEREMY WARNER, 


The logistics of 
splitting the licence 
could easily be 
enough to make both 
bidders shy away. 
Already there are 
doubts about the 
commercial viability 
of digital terrestrial. 
Force the two 
together under one 
roof and the whole 
thing might founder' 


Split licence is a 

A new ^^^basbeen opened in the deb^e hallo develop new product Tbeij 
7~r. r 7?^ r the licences for digital ter- j poseis to monopolise the new pi 


*** ****** ® twotease racefor the three 
multiplexes on offer, is presang the fine that 


~ oiiuuiu dc spin, so mat oom ow* 

ders get a share of the ar ^n 
In najal dre umsta nces,, such a proposal 
would be tantamount to naming up the 
white flag, and indeed the idea does look a 
atde on the defeatist side. OK, DIN seems 
to be saying to the Independent Television 
Co mmi ssi Q n: “So we’re imtptwngtnwnnm- 


■ t . w n T we re not going to wm oat- 
ngbL Way not compromise and share the 

SPOllS? We’rt fYrerauM? In a i^r pf tf rr ri im l lin I 


n IT'S all thafs on 

Defeatist or not, the proposal does hold 
some attractions for ITC «nrf poEtkaans 
for whichever way the rfc jumps, 
there’s a big potential downside in award- 
ing the licence outright to either player. 

For the tone bemg, D^ipM is just a ooeKnian . 
band, an adjunct of International GtMeEsl 
— aU the other partkamas in the supposed 
consortium having fallen by the wayside: Bm 
if there are doubts about DIN'S financial, 
commercial and programming credibifify, 
they are more than matched lyth^ nyra-i p- 
obstic drawbacks of awar ding ib^ li mKTr to 
the other side. 

British Digital Br oadcasting »n atnaww 

nfRriiam't mnct 1 ■ .J 


duct Their mam pur- 
tbe new platform for 


finthennore, BPT Pe rinmirH m T partner js 
SkyB, which already has a monopoly erf 


sa te lli te systems -the dominant 


of them seams inte rested in nefng di g - 


reaDybegrventbengfetstotfaeccanrnerQal 
side of digital terrestrial as wdl? 

Most rational people would think not He 
trouble is that these competition concerns 
form only a minor part of the FTC's remit; 
its primary brief is to award the licence to 
thebkkJer mostlxkely toensore-tbe biggest 

■ t^e np of digita], so that ^analogue spectrum 

canbe freed up for otherthings- Tbstate that 
on this basis there’s nocontest would be an 
e xaggera tion, bat ceita i ul y it puts BDB in a 
very powerful position. Hence the idea of 
. splitting the hcence, a possibility which has 
won some support from Labour's 
' spokesman on these matters, Lewis Moonie. 

Unfortunately BDB has been dever on 
this front too, constructing its bid in such a 
way as to make splitting the Ecence in an 
equitable way as dfffictrit as posable. Both 
DTN and BDB have bid for all three mnl- 
trotacs on offer, but the rules also re quir ed 
alternative bids for a lesser quantity so as to 
allow for Ihe possibility of a split award. 

DTN has bid for all permutations -one, 
two, and three - but BDB has bid for just 


three and one. What BDB is saying here, in 
effect, is that if you don't give us afl three 
then we are not really interested, K the TTC 
wants to spOt the licence, it can only do so 
by giving two multiplexes to DTN and one 
to BDB. It cannot gwe two to BDB and one 
to DTN, the option it might have favoured, 
given its brief. 

What's mote the logistics of splitting the 
licence could easflybetmourfi to make berth 
bidders shy away. Already there are doubts 
about the commercial inability of digital ter- 
restrial. Force the two together under one 
roof. With all the hassle; duplication of cost 
and scope for personality dash that would 

involve, and the whole thing might founder. 

So my money continues to be on the 
award of all three multiplexes to BDB and 
a consequent extension of the evil empire 
into the world of digital teoestdaL After the 


Blair's election g»wripaign [ it furthermore 
seems rniKWy that a Labour government 
would interfere unduly through the compe- 
tition authorities with the ITU's decision. 

Does it really matter if Mr Murdoch 
secures this imp o r t a n t new platform? Obvi- 

pkrthmk - provktedas robust a regulator 
as Don Cnnckshank at Oftel remains in 
place, that is. The main threat to. Sky's 
monopoly of pay TV comes not from (fcgi- 
tal terrestrial but from cable, an increasingly 


wefi-maishaHed alternative method of dis- 
tribution for broadcast TV. Over time, con- 
trol of important movie and sports rights wiU 


{^position as a disuibmor win begin to dis- 
integrate. There are already signs of it 
begmnmg to happen. 

So personally I wouldn’t be too pes- 
simistic about the outcome even if the ITC 
does award aU three multiplexes u> BDB. 
The adit licence approach might seem a rea- 
sonable compr om is e, but can the ITC rely 
on DTN to provide the systems, drive and 
fin«nw to push ih* digital revolution for- 
ward? 

XT T'e’ve been wrestling, on the Independent 
W business pages, between a nrisdrievous 
temptation utterly to ignore Andrew Regan's 


sale Society, and our possibly rather saner 
newspaper man’s instinct to give it saiura- 
fiou coverage. Tb have done the former would 
have been to treat this unsavoury little es- 
capade with the comempt ft perhaps deserves. 
But m the endweVe had to recognise it for 
wbat it is - a bloody good story. 

Incredible though Mr Regan’s attempted 
piracy still seems, ft has to be admitted that 
he is at least creating waves as well as some 
amusing high drama. Mr Kegan is a 33-year- 
old wheeler dealer of both limited experi- 
ence and success - so far. The object of his 


attentions is the CWSTsveiy substantial dop- 
fbod interests, which be has rightly identi- 
fied as under-exploited assets. 

The problem is that the CWS belongs to 
a grand old mutually owned tradition and 
though at one stage there were plainly trai- 
tors in the ranks prepared to parley with the 
young upstart, they’ve since been got at and 
the movement now speaks with one voice 
against him. If he's going to do anything, he’s 
certainty taking his time in getting round to 
it. The suspicion must be that with his allies 
in the movement now nobbled, Mr Regan 
has lost his chance. 

You never know. He may yet surprise us 
alL The way advisers are bang added to his 
already-burgeoning team, he certainty seems 
still to be serious. But though there may be 
battles yet to come, I rather suspect he’s 
already lost the war. The barriers to entry 
seem just too great. Frightened out of its 
slumbers, the CWS is showing signs of 
attempting to recognise value itself. In the 
meantime we in the press should perhaps be 
grateful to Mr Regan. He’s given us some- 
thing to write about in this incre asing ly bar- 
ren patch for business news. Here is unre- 
constructed 1980s man meets grand ok) doth 
cap tradition, brass plate tax avoidance 
against ethical investment, cost cutler and 
asset stripper par excellence against nine- 
teenth century utopianism. It would have 
been hard to invent a better plot. 
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Ionica complains to Oftel 
over cable sales tactics 



Chris Godsmark 

Business Correspondent 

Ionica, the fast-growing tele- 
phone company which com- 
bines fixed phone lines with 
radio technology, has made a 
i formal complaint to the in- 
Bdustry watchdog. OfteL over 
allegations that cable operators 
have been spreading misleading 
information about its business. 

The row is the latest evi- 
dence that intense competition 
for phone customers is leading 
to claims of dubious marketing 
tactics flying between rival 
operators. Oftel yesterday con- 
firmed ilhad received a com- 
plaint and was investigating. A 
spokeswoman added: “It's-- 
something we are aware of and 
have been looking into. Ionica 
has been taking the allegations 
vety seriously." . ■ . •• 

Ionica refused to reveal tj*e _ 
ideng'ty of-thfi cqble. cpngiyny^ 


involved; though it is thought to 
be Bell Cabtemedia. one of the 
UK’s largest operators which is 
soon to merge into Cable & 
Wireless’s £Sbn cable group. 
Earlier this year BeD faced com- 
plaints about its poster adver- 
tising campaign which lambasted 
British Thlecom’s huge profits 
under slogans such as “British 
Tblecoa*. The posters were 
investigated by the Advertising 
Standards Authority. 

An Ionica spokesman ex- 
plained: “We weren't unduly 
surprised by this development 
because competition is be- 
coming so tough. Wfe just want 
to ensure there is fair play 
across the industry.” 

The row mirrors a simmering 
dispute between BT and the 
cable industry last year over 
allegations that BT was engaged 
in a “di^ tricytanqgign to 
spread damaging i infotpoation 
aboutxa^le^ nejtwOTks.- Ofljeli. 


: said the intense competition 
developing emphasised the 
important of its new fair trad- 
ing licence condition, w h ic h 
enables the regulator to bon 
swifity any behaviour he believes 
would damage competition. 
Don Crakfcsbank, the regula- 
tor, recently moved to extend 
the powers from BT tb the rest 
of the industry. 

The latest allegations to Oftel 
stated that the (aide operator’s 
customer sales representatives 
had warned tint an Ionica 
phone would be susceptible to 
the same reception problems" as 
a mobile phone. Ionica, headed 
by chief executive Nigel Play- 
ford, was the first group to 
launch a phone service using 
fixed radio access. Though the 
telephone works in the same 
way as a conventional fixed 
Kite* tb? signal is seritfirapa an, . 
ariel'oathe $ide.o£a house to , 
" ,a base sfcatibnifowrikiknDetre 8 


away. It then goes into the un- 
derground wmwaetwofk, mostly 
using capacity leased off other 
operators. 

The Ionica spokesman said 
the company had received calls 
from consumers concerned at 
possible reception difficulties. 
He added there was no sub- 
stance to arty daims of problems 

with signal quality. 

“They are just trying to put 
fear into consumers’ minds. 
We brought Oftel into this to 
underline how serioustywe are 
taking it. (Hearty the cable com- 
panies feel they are under a fair 
degree of pressure at the mo- 
ment. We met with the cable 
company involved at a sfi&ior 
level last week and received as- 
surances that they'd take the ap- 
propriate steps within their 
organisation,’' he added. 

*5- The /fow. is ialj . the more 
surprising given that Ionica has . 
not targeted cajole, customers 




Fairtrade: Don Cnnckshank recently moved to extend the 
powers from BT to the rest of the industry 


directly in jits ad v ertis in g, pre- 
ferring to concentrate on erod- 
ing BTV. dominant market 
share. Though its marketing 
budget is small by BT standards 
fonica danns response to its 
lelevisipn advertising campaign 
has been beyond expectations. 
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4 and increase your sales 


Who will be in EMU? The financial markets' view 


Roger Trapp 

Whll Street's “guru of down- 
sizing’' might have recanted 
and companies on both sides of 
the Atlantic may be talking 
about their new focus on 
growth, but many managers’ 
first response to the arrival of 
serious competition or any 
other upset is still tb reach for 
their knife and cut costs. 

Knee-jerk as that reaction 
may be, neither it nor the equ- 
ally popular stream linin g of 
processes by re^mgmeering is 
necessarily the right answer. In- 
deed, Robert Cross, author of a 
, book soon to be published in 
# Britain*, argues that such ap- 
proaches “address ontyooe cora- 
ponenl of the profit picture . 

The other ade of the coin is 
increasing sales. And Mr 
Cross's method of achieving 
that is described in th e title of 
his book Revenue Management , 
one of the first titles to come out 

under the Orion Business im- 
print on 17 May. As Mr Cross 
happily admits, the concept is 
not rocket science, “its out 
there waiting for people to 
discover it. It’s just heads-up 
entrepreneurship,” he sard. _ 

Though they may not give n 


the same name, many organi- 
sations already use the idea. It 
is, for example, behind the elec- 
tricity companies’ policy of 
char ging customers less to en- 
courage them to use their wash- 
ing machines at night when 
demand is reduced. 

Mr Cross, whose book has 
created hnge interest from all 
sorts of businesses since it was 
published in the United States 
m January, claims that the air- 
lines are particularly adept at it 
As the name of his company. 
Agronomics Incorporated, sug- 
gests, his business began in this 
field, and he says that 12 years 
later the industry benefits by 
several hundred million dollars 
a year through the sophisticated 
application of the method. 

“The key is- to forecast de- 
mand,” he said, pointing out 
that at Delta Airline, for ex- 
ample, there are 900.000 flights 
a year, and each has to . be 
looked at a year ahead to pre- 
dict what will be happening in 
terms of the competitive envi-_ 
ronment . and other circum- 
stances. The result is not just 


salmn to makeuse^ revenue 
management. One of the ex 
anmUesm the book relates to the 
barber's shop that Mr Gross re- 


experieoced a jmnp in total rev- 
ennes, without an increase in 
costs, simply as a result of rais- 
ing pnees 20 per rent on Satur- 
day wbro there was a queue in 
the waiting room, and dropping 
them 20 per cent on Ihesagys, 
when business was slow. 

For retailexs, the concept is 
ah about understanding the 
notion that products have a 
value cycle. Shorts will be-much 
more valuable to most North- 
ern Hemisphere consumers in 
May than in November. But 
without that there are levels of 
value and the key to discount- 
ing goods is to come down in 
incremental steps. 

Mr Cros insists tins “antidote 
to downazizig” is applicable to 
any kind afbusmess. But tte bey 
is to tell the customer or client 
what is going on. People don't 


at holiday periods, but several 
different fares on each' flight 
But you do not have to run a 
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price, they want options, he says. 

* Revenue Management by 
Robert Crass, published by Orion 
Business (£JZ99) 
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Since its launch Ionica has 
agned up more than 15,000 cus- 
tomers out of about 700,000 
able, to take np the service. The 
company, which aims to float on 
the aodtmarket late'tHisyear, 

.take tin 600 more stalls* 



Germain 

reassures 

doubters 


Last weekend’s meeting of 
European finance minis te r s and 
central bankers eared jitters 
that EMU may not take place 
m 1999, writes Chris Hnghes. 

The calming effect arose 
from nnconfinned'rei^ts that 
Theo Waigei. the German Fi- 
nance Mimster, had suggested 
Germany was taking a more re- 
laxed line over the need for 
countries to meet the Maas- 
tricht-imposed criteria of re- i 
during debt to less than 3 per 
cent erf GDP. German employ- i 
ment figures released this week | 
also showed the first fall in job- 
less recorded in a year. 

fothepast,Gexmanyba5inr- 
sisted on strict application of the 
Maastricht criteria. But Edgar 
Medster, Bundesbank direc- 
torate member, said yesterday 
it was not certain Germany 
would meet the criteria. 

Martin Rmnltfs, inte maHnnal 

economist at Goldman Sachs, 
said: “The German government 
wants to enter EMU regardless 
of the 3 per cent criteria.” 

Michael Lewis, senior econ- 
omist at Deutsche Morgan 
Grenfell, said if EMU failed to 
go ahead on time, the German 
mark would strengthen and hit 
German competitiveness. 


Lrffe Financial Futures ... 
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In Brief 

Big cheese in dairy farming 

Itoo Irish companies are to merge to form the world's fouxth- 
largest dairy company, with 35 per cent of the Irish dairy mar- 
ket. Avonmore Foods is seeking to cut costs in a glutted global 
milk market, and is seeking to buy Ireland’s largest cheesemaker, 
Waterford Foods. The merged company would have annual sales 
of lr£L5bn (£23bn) and process 950 millio n gallons of milk each 
year. The dairy industry was ripe for consolidatioa because fanners 
world-wide were producing more milk, butter and cheese than 
people wanted to buy, analysts said. 

The boards of Waterford and the farmer co-op that owns 67 
per cent of the company's equity met yesterday to consider Avon- 
mare's proposal Shares in Waterford, which makes Premier brand 
milk, soared 20p, or 25 per cent, to 100p, valuing the company 
at lx£18?m. Avonmore. which sells milk, cheese, soups, meat, fer- 
tilizer and animal feed, rose 7p, or 3 per cent, to 235p. 

French inflation slowdown 

A slowdown in French inflation in March was largely the result 
of sharp falls in fresh produce prices due to exceptionally warm 
weather, the finance minis try said The consumer price index rose 
0 J per cent last month from February, and 1.1 per cent year-on- 
year. The consensus forecast among economists was a monthly 
rise of 03 per cent. Falling energy prices were another key factor 
for the weak data, the ministry said. Prices in the sector fell 0.7 
per cent overall, and 1.2 per cent for oil products alone, despite 
a rise in the value of the dollar over the period. 

Grand Met poised to sell Brossard 

Sara I^e of the US is in talks to buy the Brossard bakery busi- 
nesses in France aijd Italy from Grand Metropolitan for uixfisdosed 
tennsjfojiaore, Brossard has the number one position in both 
the ambient and frozen cakes and pastries markets, selling under 
the bgpn d nimes, ringqire, Savane and Leaotre. 
Fpja, which isBrossard’s business in Itaty, makes and sells fresh' 
cakes to retailexs and manufacturers under ocMjacking agreements. 
Brassanfs total sales last year amounted to $l5)ra(£923ra). Grand 
Met said the disposals were part of the realignment of its food 
businesses in the UK and continental Europe. 

Bumper bonuses at Orange 

Hans Snook, group managing director of Orange, the UK’s newest 
mobile phone network, was paid a £240,000 discretiona ry bo nus 
last year, bringing his total pay to £866,000, compared with £797,000 
in 1995, according to the group’s annual report Orange said the 
bonus reflected last year’s flotation of the company and more 
general development of the business. Graham Howe, finance 
director, saw his total pay package rise by £200,000 to £510,000 
after receiving a discretionary bonus worth £132,000. The accounts 
also show Mr Snook last year received shares under the long-term 
incentive plan worth £245,000 at yesterday's dosing price of 209.5p. 
Mr Howe was awarded shares worth £134.900. 

Far East expansion for M&S 

Maries & Spencer has extended its growing presence in Asia with 
the opening of its first two stores in Korea. It opened its flagship 
store in Seoul yesterday taking the number of Asia-Pacific coun- 
tries in which it operates to seven. M&S said it hopes to open 
another outlet in Korea by the end of the year. It now has 36 wholly 
owned and franchised stores in the Asia-Pacific region. 

Rescue cash call by Quadrant 

Quadrant Group announced a capital reorganisation and plans 
to raise £5.6m through a placing and open offer of 5.6 million 
shares to stave off collapse. The maker of electronic video and 
predsion^ngineered products said the lOOp-per-share offer price 
was pitched at a 23 per cent discount to current mid-market prices 
“due to financial difficulties". 

The difficulties relate to the imminent need to repay loan 
commitments to Carlton Communications. A rescheduling of 
the loan bad been agreed with Carlton but was conditional on 
the placing and open offer taking place, the company said. “Share- 
holders should be aware that if the placing and open offer does 
not proceed the agreement with Carlton amending the terms 
of its loan would foil away and in these circumstances the di- 
rectors believe that the company would be unable to continue 
trading.” 
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sport 


LONDON MARATHON: Hopes are high for British success but Olympic champion Thugwane is the one to beat in the men’s race 


Confident 

McColgan 

prepares 

defence 


MIKE ROWBOTTOM 


Liz McColgan, who finally pro- 
duced the race to match her 
rhetoric last April in winning the 
Flora London Marathon, is 
talking up her chance of be- 
coming the hist British runner 
to defend the title since Joyce 
Smith in 1982. 

The 32-year-old defending 
champion, who appeared yes- 
terday alongside Britain’s latest 
high profile woman marathon 
runner Marian Sutton, has 
grown more cautious in her pre- 
race predictions over the years. 

The runner who said before 
her first London race in 1993 
that she would not be surprised 
to run under 2 hr 20 min - more 
than a minute inside the world 
best - has learned from expe- 
rience how capricious the 26-2- 
mile distance can be. Hers is 
now a tempered optimism. 

“There are 10 athletes out 
there who can win this thing,” 
she sakL “I know that 1 will have 
to be at my very best to win. For- 
tunately I have had Ihe idea] 
preparation. There has been no 
break in my training since 
Christinas and it is well within 
my capabilities.” 

McColgan, whose hopes of 
earning a medal at last year’s 
Olympics were undermined by 
blood poisoning following an in- 
sect bite, plans to make up for 
the experience at Sydney in 
three years’ time. 

In the meantime, she is think- 
ing positively about running in 
this summer s World Champi- 
onships in Athens - for which 
Sunday’s race doubles as the 
British trial - despite the wide- 
spread fears about tbe heat 
and pollution there. “If I decide 
to run and I am selected then 
I will definitely go to Athens.” 

Sutton, who put herself on 
the map with her victory in 
Chicago last October in a time 
of 2:30:41, is less certain about 
Athens. The 6 ft runner was, in 
her own words, “devastated” by 
the decision of Britain’s selec- 
tors not to choose her for tbe 
Olympic team Iasi summer, 
and had travelled to Chicago de- 
termined to prove a point 

But looking forward to this 
year's World Championships, to 
be held in the summer smog of 
Athens, is something which 
generates ambivalence, at best. 
“IU see what happens here be- 
fore making any decisions about 
the World Championships,” 
she said yesterday. “I don't 
particularly relish the idea of 
running 26 miles in Athens.” 

The 33-year-old solicitor's 
clerk, who trams on her own in 
her Cornish home town of 
Loot, improved her personal 
best by nearly two minutes to 
earn what was her first 
marathon win. “A sub-2 JO run 
is within me," she said. “But 
maybe not on Sunday. I have to 
be sensible about the pace. I 
have times in mind but it’s im- 
portant to stick to what I know'.” 

For all Lh 3 t her Chicago win 
surprised mam' people - not 


least, one suspects, the British 
selectors - she herself had gone 
into the race confident of a very 
good performance, if not out- 
right victory. “I never had any 

doubt about my own ability." sbe 
said. “I always thought that I 
would reach this level so itf s been 
no surprise to me. And there is 
certainly more to come.” 

In truth, there will have to be 
if she is to maintain contact 
with an impressively strong field 
including McColgan, (he Por- 
tuguese world and European 
champion Manuela Machado, 
and RenXhiiuan of China, who 
took the world half-marathon ti- 
tle last October and has won 
three of her five marathon out- 
ings to date despite being only 22 . 

Ren has asked for a pace- 
maker to take her through tbe 
half-way mark on world record 
schedule with the aim of break- 
ing the world best for the dis- 
tance held by Norway's Ingrid 
Kristiansen, who ran 221:06 in 
London 12 years ago. 

David Bedford, the race di- 
rector of the London Marathon, 
believes that tomorrow’s race 
could be the best in the event’s 
16-year history. “We have as- 
sembled what I think are two of 
the most talented fields ever put 
together for a marathon.” the 
former 10,000 metres world 
record holder said. 

The obvious attraction in 
tbe men’s race is the Olympic 
champion, Josiah Thugwane, 
and Bedford is known to have 
spent a considerable amount of 
his £625,000 budget in obtain- 
ing the South African's services. 
Thugwane is reputed to have 
been paid SKXL000 (£622500) to 
nm although Bedford refused 
to name the figure. “We never 
discuss appearance fees but 
getting an Olympic champion in 
the race was a priority,” he said. 

The 5ft 2in South African 
showed huge strength in talcing 
tbe Olympic tide, butte relatively 
slow personal best of 2:11:46 - 
run, admittedly, in the Atlanta 
heal - and his relative lade of ex- 
perience in bgciiy marathons has 
left many observers looking to- 
wards the more tried and tested 
talents of Portugal's Antonio 
Pinto, winner in London in 1992 
and third in 1995, and Australia’s 
Steve Monegbetti, tbe runner-up 
in 1989 and 1995. The reigning 
world half-marathon champion, 
Stefano Baidini of Italy, and 
America’s Jerry Lawson are also 
men to look out for. 

But the most intriguing aspect 
of the men's race appears to be 
the first meeting of Britain's top 
two men - Paul Evans, like 
Sutton a winner in Chicago, and 
Richard Nerurkar. who was 
fifth in Atlanta. 

"What Richard did is the 
Olympic marathon was out- 
standing.” Evans sakL “To come 
fifth in those conditions was an 
unbelievable performance. He's 
going to be a tough nm to crack.” 

The question is, if Evans 
does crack it, will that be 
enough to become the first 
British male winner here since 
Eamonn Martin in 1993? 




UOTES OF THE WEEK 


■ We want to run, we want to 
be defiant, we want to shove it 
up Them. Charlie Brooks, train- 
er of eventual runner-up, Sony 
Ba* 

■ They can put It on again but 
the magic has gone. Stan 
Ctarte. trainer; after Saturday's 
Grand National was caBedeff- 
but before his home. Lord Gyl- 
Jehe, won on Monday 

■ I thought it might not have 
been the same atmosphere for 
fie race, and it wasn’t ft was bet- 
ter, tony Dobbin, jockey of Lonf 
Gyflene. • 

ftTheytoM me teas mote tha n 
thek budget for the entire sea- 
son. Barron G rewco cft . Martin 
Johnson's agent after Brive, 
who hadsou^to sign the Enfr 
tend lock, had been told his pre- 
sent earning. ' 

■ Arseoe Wenger has been in 
Japan. He doesnt tew arching 
about EhgpSh foottj^rand the de- 
mands of our game. He’s at a. 
ttgdufc weff Arsenal used to be 
a Wg dub. and maybe neftyear 
he could be ki the same situa- 
tion. He shook! keep Ms mouth 
shut -ftmUy shuL Aim Fergu- 
son, ManchesterUnited man- 
age: after KgAamalqo u rttgpaa 
disa^oed with te views on 
twtecre fixture pte-up.' 

ft Lose at this time of the soa - 
sop and you ait your OMtHioats. 


Ftofguson. before Ns side's 3-2 
home defeat to Derby. 

■ The present United side wwAJ 
have beaten the Stoles tsani 
JXWX Pater SchmaidML present 
Manchester Unwed goalkeeper, 

■ fetor's got a fair point After 
afi, we're ad over 50 now, aren’t 
we? Nobby Stftm. Sixties stal- 
wart 

ft l am absolute# knackered end 
I never kicked a baB. Martin 
CTOeti, Leicester manager, after, 
te side's last-minute equaliser 
against MidcPesbrough in the 
Coca-Cola Cup final. . . 
ft It's not my probtem. Jacques 
VHteneuvedtepteys a dsdnetfack 
ofsjin^etfyfonBarrwTHteHafoa- 
. Herald Rentzan, who hashed 
to impres s since repfadngDampo 
HB ft the Williams team. • 

- ft It’s going gnat this season, 

I haven’t dropped a shat, I 
.haven’t missed a cut tt's-been 
wonderful. DaM Feharty,’ for- 
mer gxfet; now a tstetfsKxicam- 
m ent at orin-the Drifted 'States, 
ft That was an absofutedls®- 

. ter- our worst perftxmaKftrif 
die season arid our most d^ 
appointing perfor ma nce in Eu- : 
rope-. Roy Evans, Liverpool ' 
manager, on the 3-0 defeat by 

- Parte StCermaln in tfieCupWh- - 
oars' Cup semi-final first leg.. 

Chris AfauOM 



Evans in the running 
for birthday bonus 


Marian Sutton: A British rival for Liz McColgan 


Photograph: Adam Scott 


Paul Evans’ face, gaunt testi- 
mony to his current fitness, 
twisted uncomfortably this week 
as he recalled the bad moment 
he had experienced four yeare 
earlier wmle sitting in the same 
room at the lower Thistle 
HoteL . ... 

On that occasion, the head 
of marketing for the Flora 
London Marathon, Dave Bed- 
ford, had confided to a press 

conference that, in his opinion, 
Evans was favourite to win the 
1993 race. 

Bedford’s confidence was 
understandable given Evans 7 
performance the previous year 
when he had finished fifth in his 
first London event and then 
1 1th in the Olympic 10,000 me- 
tres final 

.Bat his words caused Low- 
estoft's favourite son, sitting be- 
side him, to look rather skk. 
Evans was already beginning to 
fed the effects of a sore throat 
which eventually contributed to 
him withdrawing after 14m3es. 

“When Dave said that 1 
thought, ‘I don’t need this’,” 
Evans recalled. “If it had been 
any other race in the world I 
would have pulled out, bnt be- 
cause it was the London 
Marathon I just hoped that 
when the gun went, something 
might happen. I got a mile 
down the road and the writing 
was on the wall...” 

As it turned out, the race was 
won by a Briton -Eamonn Mar- 
tin, malring hw first atte mpt- at 

the distance. That summer, 
Evans’ frustration was com- 
pounded as be dropped out of 
tbe World Championship 
marathon in Stuttgart suffering 
from dehydration. 

Four years on, however, he 
enters the London event with a 
real chance of victory after an 
outstanding sequence of per- 
formances over 2(12 miles— fifth 
and third in the last two Lon- 
don races, second in the 1995 
New York Marathon, and win- 
ner in Chicago last October. 

If Evans is to mark his 36th 
birthday with what would be his 
most prestigious victory to date, 
he must first overcome the 
challenge of another Briton, 
Richard Ne r ur kar , who has his 
own strong prospect of winning. 
The two men, racing each oth- 
er over the marathon distance 
for the first time, contrast 
compellingly. 

Nerurkar, a 33-year-old An- 
glo-Indian with language de- 


The Flora London Marathon 1997 
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TO DAT 
Football 

Matches not on pools coupons: 3.0 tatess 
stated 

BL UMBRO TROPHY SoaHhutaMCood lor 

Gloucester iO) v Dagenham & fertnagB (O): 
Sraoiuff (01 v Motang ( 1). 

CM VAUXHALLCOWEI&HCE: Bath v ftjsti- 
den & Oumomts Dover v Gateshead: Kotor- 
mg v Morec a mte; Narffl»id> » Kednesftrt: 
Tettord * HaMas WsSnev Southport SpMd* 
tag Ctefieng* Cup final tint tie Macdes- 
&etd * Ndtemnster. 

K3& LEAGUE Render DMatarc BKtau’s Sort- 
tort v Kn£fonan; Chertsay v Bromtey. tXtf- 
vncti v Hflrisn; HflrtnUJB » Aytet&uy; OtftM 
City V Carshatton: Ftafieet v Boretam vtood: 
St AJbarc v Grsyv Sutton Uld v too v* Yaad- 

t<%vHarmfcmjjg^RntUM9ton:ttang- 

don Town vMaftw Mtosfcot * WStohn® Barton 
Rowre v MaatertKod; SHIencay * Tooting & 
MUim Bo0wR^vWol«tinm;Cte5ham 
v Bertotarnstod; Hampton v BasinStuta; Ley 
ton Pennant » Cawey isfentf; Ittna® uTtare: 
Wofton a Hmvam m Croydon; Whyteteafe t 
Uolesn . SacaMl OMrisic CtKStvni'f Chat - 
hwt Si Parer Edeware v Bedford Torm; 
ESwn v BracHKfi; Hemet Hempstead v 
Batufedd: Horaham » Butane Hurfertori v 
Windsor A Eton: l ea ftH oed , WnenMe: 
lagnran v Wembley; Tifcury « Collier Row & 
Bnmtont Ware v Metropolitan PofccerWrtham 
» ttxttng. ThM OhWwi Bwnee i Care- 
bate* damn vftacM Heati; Epson &E*el 
» Hrnfatrt Hometucfi v Lews; fcnsfawy v 
Weaktswne: WmgalB & Rnctey v Tm«. 
UM80ND LCMBUE Ptomtar DMsfam; He 
ton « Lees: Bambv Brdp v ftmcom; Btytti 

SoatMns v GanstHna^i; CTawy v Soqon Ukt 

CoWfmBa»^Biax»««*tares;FncW9yvBar- 
mw: Curieiev « Aixnrieim Staler. Hyoe v we 
non; lumMy v Lancaster Marne » Emin: 
Soenmnw v Button. FM OMaton: Aanon 
Uld v Stteksandge; ASwm LR « Ormhden: 
BrsdM Pakflwm* v NetfwrheM; Uunon Ad>- 
(on v Lo 0 i: Rwon v Eastwood Town; Gretna 
« Faretey Cetor. Heno^te Town iConStttm; 
Madodi v wtretey Bav; Wamngron v wonoop; 
Wort wiso n v Great Hanmott 
eft MAfTTEKS LEMUE Premier DMetorc 
Cambnme (Sty v Newpat AFC; Chamrfort m 
B urton; Cte&nham » Hasones CwMey vStft- 
m»> Town; D o nhe a tercHaw 3 owoi Tow das- 
toy Revere v sahstxay. Merthyr Tystfi i 
Nuneson; Snuwnjme v Nn£s Lvnn; Wfar- 
eester v AstdoRLlMand Dtrtolore Bedwth 
vGrantham; Cnbv* RrogCU) WaM*; Du4 
fey vRm^S Evesnam va^sor. tocHey Town 
u stomUntWe; Moor Green v vs fti&y: Paget 
RanfiBR v famwwn; Reddrtcti v SoVtufl Bor- 
ou 0 i; Ftaotwen « Bison; Stafford ftxtgera * 


Shenhed Dynamo. So u thern DMatorc Qrv 
derfordvEtdn&Behedae; Cre ma ster* Mar- 
are; Qemdon Town v Weymouth: Oertlord v 
Nanaeer-VM; FisnerAtNetcv'IHMandgK 
RwtuTorirtBe; Hawritvftrea Goat Rams 
Newport itoWl « Yarn; Si Leonards Stamcraft 
V FareftjfW WfltertoovUo v BucMn^um Taw* 
Vtoney v Bastley. 

WINSTOtAEAO KENT LEAGUE: Comhan e 
Waotondv.CrayWanderersvShepfxy-.Craefc- 
enfefl eHeme Bay; «6wMdi Bor- 

ot^K Fo( restore- irsnaa v Chatham: Furness 
v TUrbridfle Wte#s: Lordsmod » Hytha; Rams- 
toto v Wtotaabte: Slade Green v Deal; 
Thwnesmead v BetocrAam. 

UNUET SUSSEX COUNTY LEAGUE Of* W- 
4 Mom awffre wu toro*. HwsxJo-r Shoe 
tam; M*? o* v SaAtean: oatareod v Papwn; 
PortSekJ V Whoshaute Rurener r Horsham 
VMCA: Setoey v Peacehawn & W b cornftK 
SouUwck v Uwiey Sports; Three Bruges * 
Harettam; WieK v Eeettioume Town. 

UHISPOOT UNTIED CO UNTIES LEAGUE Pto- 
tntar DMcktE Beann Tewn y Norhampton 
Spencer;BounevCogBrttoe;E|iWtwyvnit- 
mKan^EtaivSemt9V;U>ngBdGMiyvD»- 
St Neno V SpeddneStoMd v Steers 
i Ltoytte Corny. 

sesame object iEAauEPwTtor 0 h«orc 
axhrel v Taaiton; Bdetord vCNAs Odd Dow) 
v Bareapw Ptoinn Row v amn; TamnBBi 
w Bosngajn; WesiDury v Bndport, 
NORTHERN COUNTIES EAST UEASUE Pra> 
gger Pt vto kn : Betoer 1 North Fertfty, Dana- 

g vAtfdMdiaesshoiwiMiWeibrevOssatt 
wn: Hadlew Man v Arnold; rtJCimBv Mah- 
by: Ossen Aitoon * Setoy; Pietowtogv Mnthor- 
pK ShdMd v ftxttefracc ThecJdeyvBitS- 
f«RTH WEST COUNTTES LEAGUE HnrtDl- 

vtetoreChMdertonvAttwtanOMiBluiDw- 

wtn » Buracouen; ESStonod HaOey vPtWWC 

Nantanch » Bkh»poo( Rowere: Pawn * Gfo*- 

swStHBtoreYNewCBsasToaroSajMvIftto- 

CW^lteflDra y Hotter OW Boys Vaurtnl GM 

JEWSON WESSEX LEAGUB Lyrrengon * 
Aemstuctures; Andowr v Downuso; BAT 
SporrewBrodianhu»a;BeTnaton.HeaihHar- 
tequme vTMon; Chnsfoucn v Bournemouth 
FC; Easoeei v Ramsey. Poramwnh HN * 
WhtttfMctr.RnBSporttvPeiersWfThrah- 
am » Gosport; tomeome v Cowes Sports. 
JEW50N EASTERN LEAGUE Premia DMataE 
are v Sudbuy Two: Fahenham v Halctoad; 
Tehaiuwe » Haiwh ft Pameaton; Great 
YanflMhvSoham; March yGonesam Stow, 
market v Nemraitet Sutoun Wmrren. * ftp. 
tTaa; Wartsoys v Wrarhanu Wartnn v Ctaaon; 
WoMbrues v Wtsbech. 

IMTERUWl EXPRESS MWMDAU1AHCE: 
Banuea v Halesowen Hamcrt; BoUmere St 


f*daehvChase®* l r;itoicMEyAtMe«va«g' 

north; Peomre v ru^bi Otjmpic: Rocsaerv 

StretSont SarKtmR u Otdbufy. SW- 

nal v Blahenafl; Stapentod » Potead wa. 

FEDawm news* hoiohsw ieagic 

Rret OMNoK BeefrTTjjOT Tertes vVtWfltfiam: 
Oiester-reSDeet v Consoo; Durtrem v Guto- 
boreutfe Eawigun v sb&wk Moman vWWt- 
by; M^Bfl v aft^toti SyrthortK Tbw L8W 
v RTM Naneasde. 

PRESSftXAJIMALWCHLANOIfASU&fto. 

aRmgravFUriW fc m ; Coretengai 3 eOnm- 
racuddm: Oaemr m to v Kami County; Hath 
v Rothes; Lossiemouth v Fraserburgh: Peta-- 
head v Budde TTcsdet Wlcfc Acadenw v Fomas 
Mechamcs. 

WELSH OW SwnMtaalK Wtoystwytti v 
CMiitnn CJ3) tat UGneftt; Bany v Corny 1Z0) 
(ar iVewtotm). 

UEAOUE WVWUSiCaemartjn « RtrtcCaer. 
fiwsu Briton Feny C ar mai tl nn » WMshpoo l; 
Holyvel V Inter Cabte-Td Cafthff; Rhyt V Uorv 
samftad; Tor Pertsvv Porthmadog, 

BASS KISH CU> SeraW%wfc CSJtomtoe v 
logigBl Utd (et WmSorPBrt, Bettxt). 
HARP uast NAHQNAL LEAGUE OF HEMMT 
Premier DhWore firw Harps v Bohemians 
f7 JO); Shatooume v Demr City; SUgs Ftowere 
r SmnrncK Rorere (730). 

Rugby Uidon 

R9RESENCAT1VE MATCHES: ComOrned 
Services » EntJand Stodena UZ30) w Tw**- 
Vheats Rc»M Hay v The AnT» (3.0) ft* TMefc- 
eniMmj. 

OOUMS CLUBS' CWMnaNSMP NMiMal 
Loaguo one: Bath * Lalwstw (2.15); 
Ncrthamptonv Union ktBh(3J3):OneEv Bns- 
tot (3.0); SMe v Gtaucestar 0.0); Saracens 
v W3SOS (3,0), Nettooal League Two: Lon- 
don Scotnsh v Rotherham (3,0); Moseley v 


SWALSC CUP SomMkiatK Swansea vEfafaw 
Vale (2.45) (BtQmjMRMBi Pat* ehbgtjund). 
WELSH NATIONAL LEAGUE Bret DMilotr 
Dumrnre vCserpnOy C2J0). Second OMian: 
Atmrwon v Btademod (230); Aberejnon v 
South WMea Wtea (2-30); Uandorenf v ft«- 
typool (2 30); YBtredeiTdals v UMC (Cardiff 
MtaiB) ( 2 ^ 0 ). 

INSURANCE CORPORATION BBSHIEABUE 
FMDMMob BtadowkCoiege vBeayirnra 
(Z30); CosansrejOcnvOU Cwsceni 
Dungsrmon v St CoBema (230); Irw- 

torfarayStmOTO-SCftQUBeiMcterevGsr- 
ryowen Q3Up Ttoenure CoAaM visnsdovo* 
(230); Young Munster v ou wiesiey (2~30)- 
Secoad DhiWoa: Beethe Reran V UCC 
(£a0); Ooraari v emstenes aS); tXSP v 
Siwrtos C2JC8; Deny yNlFC Q3DU Malone 
to 030); SundVs MM » I 


BnMM 

BUOWBSBt CHMWtONSMP PIAY4JRU 


NHionai Usegtre TtaaK Ofton v (rads 00); 
Fpde v hamvs 0.0); Hatort v Deter Q.O); 
Itmrx* Sl Helens v<Mwfed*e 13 j 0); M«- 
leyvLonoanWsSh QjO);OOeyvRo?shrt Part 
0.0) ; Betfurh v 13.0); tttdssl v Rsed- 

ng 00). Nadonto laawre Poor North: BSm- 
S&m ft&SHft vWnnlnpDn Part (3XU; 
Kendal v Hereford (3.0); UchffeU v Sandal 
0X9! Manenenerv ShafBeid &0); Preston 
OashopperevStaurttodw C3J3l;Slat«-on- 
Trent* Nuneaton (3.01: Woreeeterv AmWa 
0.0). National Inm FtowSoreA-Bart- 
togv Owterharn 0.0}; Betty Hdv North wai- 
rteni 130); Hertey « Qmrton pak 0.Q); H0i 
Wycombe i/Tabatd (3J3); Mai n too M anT’Olce 
uWaflon-superM o r e (3.0); Newbury vCam- 
bmtay (3m.- FRpneuth v Aekeam 0X1. 


bey TV Leopard* (7. 

Hodcsy 

HA CUP Quartortbat: OM Lougiant a ns v 
ReadtoB(1^0). 

PIZZA EXPRESS BtTER-LEACUETOURNA- 
MENT (1030 • 6 J5) (Bt SudsKBn HQ. 
WOMETTS NADONAL LEAGUE Premier «. 

ntoioi L nmwn lacwtof vDoncaator (1230); 

Ofton v Sutton Oounetd (1230); ffohtowi 

vSoufli (12.09; Tldbwvlpswft CL30). Rrat 

OMstofv. Btoehatfc'rCaiiWtbuty OOn Bred- 

tort Swtmenbank v Wimbledon (L5 0); 

OWmsAsd BnsdoalcvBortnei CLL1S: Ofcn 

w Stndotond Bedra OD). Second DMWmk 

Esnouth v St Altmrs (120); LoMtoDreuNi 

Studeno v Wes Mflmqr (23tM; SBtMdtf w 

Eatng VWHng* Old lou^ertans CZ«. 

Sp eedwa y - - 

SPEEDWXY STAR CUP: CDuer&yvBsfcVUB 
(T30); Lpvi » Pocio (7 id). 

Eure LEAGUE: Bredtord V PetMtoreutfi 
(730); Swindon * Ipswich U3Q). 
PREMDI LEAGUE KNOCtUXJT CUP: 
BenMW v EOnbutfi fr.Ofc Safe » Now 
He 7730). 

Ottereperte 

S: Eflgteti I 
Mdton fdoaftp. 

DANIS! H0R1B KEmrepreto MrfldnHyQwrt), 
S WtMAPN a . &aopeBtCwmpio re to p t mfa (ar 
StMSekQ, 


Mika Rowhottom talks to Lowestoft's 
favourite son who is planning to take the 
streets of London by storm tomorrow I 


grees froni Oxford and Har- 
vard, hasarunning style as flu- 
ent as his tongue. Evans, a 
former shoe factory worker 
and part-time footballer for a 
Jewson Eastern League side, 
habitually proceeds with teeth 
1 and face contorted— ef- 
ied. . 

: contrast extends beyond 

social background and running 
style. While Nerurkar has cho- 
sen to co n centr a te on running 
in championships since taking 
up the marathon in 1993 - this, 
indeed, is his first big dty race 



Evans: Strongly fancied 


- Evans has turned away from 
championship marathons since 
his traumatic experience in 
Stuiig^Afam%manwithtwo 
beys - Kane, aged nine, and 
Judin, 11 - he is unabashedly 
in it for the money. 

“One of my mam reasons for 
competing is financial.’’ he said. 
Tm quite honest and open 
about that. If some people 
don't like it, that’s too bad.” 

The cash he has earned with 
his recent performances - his 
Chicago win was worth, at least 
£ 20,000 not counting addition- 
al bonuses - has financed a 
move to what he describes with 
a grin as “the pbrii pair ofLow- 
estafl. “WfcVe got me Broads on 
one side, the beach on the oth- 
er. And the golf course is near- 
by,” he said. 

Evans has come a long way 


in The tet seven years ance find- 
ing himself without a job when 
the town’s Ballv shoe factory 
was suddenly closed down. It 
was an experience be will nev- 
er forget 

“Looking back, it was tbe best 
thing that ever happened to me 
because it pushed me into full 
rirrie running. But it didn't feel 
like that at the time.” 

Evans had worked there for 
10 years since the age of 19, 
from 8 am until 5pm, putting cm 
soles and heels, checking out- 
going shoes for scratches or mis- 
takes. / . 

“I thought to myself, ‘this is * 
hard work, but it will do. I’m 
safe.’ Then we were all called 
in for this meeting and told that 
was iL Fnrito. They were clos- 
ing down. 

“My wife, Karen, wasn’t 
working at the time because the 
children were so young. I need- 
ed to put food on the table. I 
thought *What do I do?’” 

The answer was: pul mare ef- 
fort into the running. Within two 
years, the dub runner was at the 
Olympics. “1 am the local boy 
made good,” he says. 

“Without beating my own 
drum, everyone in Lowestoft 
knows Paul Evans. I like to think 
Tm doing it for the town. I am. 
But I feel very privileged, very 
lucky to be getting paid for 
something I love doing. I have , 
to pinch myself sometimes that f 
it’s all happening. 

“I believe everybody is good 
at something, but a lot of peo- 
ple don’t find out what it is. I 
still see a lot of my old mates 
from the factory. Some of them 
have got better jobs. But a lot 
of them haven't.” 

He has left tbe factory, and 
the football club, far behind, 
into a newer, but lone- 
“I misse d the cama- 
raderie for a long, long while,” 
he said. “I still do. All that fac- 
tory talk - ‘what did you get up 
to at the weekend?’... ” 

He stillfikes to pop down and 
see his old team, Kirkley, play 
on Saturday afternoons. “Tney 
are a nice lot ‘of lads, and they 
look like winning the league this 
year.” he said, adding with a an- 
other of his grins; “It all took 
off when I left.” 

True enough. 






fftXTfoer iof ni Lri e ra who have- 
compteted the course is : 

500 sjfohaietsareorvha>cr t&;-: 


airiwijg. ihe runnets'br spep- 
tarfotn. 7 -.--' ■•••-.■ . •••• 

The fastest t&ne Hr" jtiwr 
men's race Jras set Jby 
Britain** Steve Jones: in 
lSS^ wtio ffoWied the 26 
ntiesJri2hrSBifailfisec.FeK 
low Briton, David HoUng 
won last year's wheelchair 
racejR'fc43at& . 

The St John Arnbuterice will 
have .1,500 volunteers on 
stevaby^ plus ID resodcitation 
trams equipped with die 1st- - 
escdeflbr^latOTS _ v . 

Tho merfs Wbrid mar a t hon 


mcftdv fe 2sOfcSB^ whfoft 
was^etbytfraShiopian Be-. 

jfotfer-. 

Rmt-raki. mafarfeifevu^uda 
88lte^0fpetrpfi^Jtfi jeilyand. 
5,OOQ j cdttxxi^vrtx^ i>a 8 sl “Jj .1 

’ Thoraanber of untra n l& ac- 
ceptedtoruntomofTow is 
3a^CL A -Jr -\ : 

Naw^s.-lnsid Kristterisen 
set the. women’s worktrecord 
of 2^16>tthe 1985 face.; 

In' 1983, there. were 19 
starters fertile first wheels 
chafrnarathon, tastyeartim 
figure was 45. - -v : - 

tttEsjies.100 Hires {shoot 25t 
^Itons) of blue paint to mark 
the course, which has 23 wg^’ 
ter stafipns-at one mHeiraer- 
vals after tfie first three mites. 


TOMORROW 

Football 

LEAGUE CT MU* BtowVNe vOoreatrtQuy 

HMV UWBtMKIWAULlEAaUCaFnEUND 
PtfUar DtoMotcCort ay y Home Ram &w- 
ttn UCO v DundNk am 

Rugby Leapre 

STOWS SUPER LEAGUE: Castefcrd v War- 
rw^(3JO);Hre(^UJrtlcnOn);OWTa«i 
» 1%W (&35). Bret DM»lon: F^atfiagtooa v 
HM 030): HU Nl * Keeney O0); Mmon 
v WNtaharen BO); Wakefield v Wcrtdngon 
B30i. Second Dbfstoa Banow * DoncaSt- 
v&Gr, Hirtatv Pnecot t330D; 1091 vSea- 
teyGLrt- 

Rugby Unkw 

9WAIEC CUP sereHtoabK Uemtn v Cardiff 
(3U6) iftSMnsoa). 


BUDWSSST CKAMPIONSHiP PLATOfYS 

4 MrtaHMe firat ;M e Manamar Sants v 

SHaWild Starts (63$; Ctwster Jotov Bun- 

topwn BO), sewntf MO Uopftds v Letev 

Ear Rtoere (5X9. 

Hockey 

HA cue Orereaa ffaifi a : Canwoc* u Tertknfr 
ron t23CB; St AJbsra * Chatnsfard £2X5); Sur- 

taovv omutoKj (zo. 

Sp aa dw ay ■ 

euiE LEAGUE: Evttnuma V Bredttd 030). 
wtnw* league moacflurcuni 

v ShanaU 0305; Newasde w Stoke 
MDMDUAUCanvNUnGQto3hmTropty(8£0) 
(atSte&ess). 

AMATEUR LEAGUE MBtonhel v Ryde Otftf) 

(3 -30). - 

OtborsfMrts 

XMRKAH RXHBAII: Wortd UeaiB Unton 

DfclSi 


MuuUH'v RanktOrt B°) 

&m). 

AmcncstReie Lndeo Mnttun. 

BOMBS' Enffiah Men's GtamptoretUp (at 
Mdton MCnbta/t, 

DAmss Home k— to » to at Btortr aware. 
iaonncnxMftaMSi«tofU«otampnn- 
ahip fist OonhSBn Pand. 

MOTOR RACMe SrtHh FoffreJa Three Chatop- 
mMp let TtruBotV. 

Wtwtir. EiflopaaiQtotnpBnahiptfatefflt 

afwffWiO. 

MB— Ooremomwilto O w nplci olga 

(wss^reL. 


Britain in the 
safe hands of 

teenager Lyle 


Ice hockey 
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Shannon Hope, the Great 
Britain captain, believes the na- 
tional team's hopes of returning C 
to the sport’s aite may rest in 
the hands of a teenager. Hope 
is confident that the 17-year-old 
nehninder Stevie Lyie will prove 
a key figure in Britain’s attempt 
to regain their top status in their 

World Pool B Champio nship 
campaign in Poland. 

He expects his Cardiff Devils 
club-male to be named as 
Britain's first-choice keeper for 
the lOday touroameot which be- 
gins tonight with a match against 

the hosts. “Steve might still be a 

teenager, but be is one of the bst 
netimnders in the Snperi eapn* w 
Hope ^id. "He was a bigftctor 
in us winning it this year.” 

Britain need to win foe eight- 
team competition to secure au- 
tomatic promotion to Pool A 
where they would again meet the { . 
likes of Russia; Canada and ' 
the United States. They were last 

m the 61ite pool three seasons 
ago when, because of a lari of 
preparation, they lost all their 
games and were relegated. 
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Villeneuve the smoothest over bumpy surface 


Motor r acing 

DAVID TREMAYNE 
reports from Buenos Aires 

J^ke of Argentina's Aato- 


wu, uu muay present 
w comprehensively outclassing 
his opposition yesterday. Eaiv 
her, ViDeneuve’s WOIiams-Re- 
nault partner, Heinz-Harald 
Frestzen, bad shaken off a 
head cold and his mucb-publi- 

ricpnTtAir kna>M«nni- 7 . 
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V — Muunuooiues, 

to set fastest time, but Vfl- 
leneuve, who turned 26 on 
Wednesday, shaded him by al- 
most a second and a half once 
he got his car wo rking to his sat- 
isCaction. Later, as others also 
dialled in their cars, the German 
fell to an eventual seventh 
place. 

This preliminary practice ses- 


aon highlighted the “Mickey 
Mouse* nature of the circuit, 
sod despite resurfacing work 
carried out since last year's 
race, all of the drivers were still 
CTUicai of its bumpiness, 
frentzen summarised the feel- 
mgsof many when he said: “The 
bump at the bade of the circuit 

» stfl! so bad that I ccrald haid- 
ly hang on to thewheaL’’ 

.The track surface was also 
dusty from lack of use, but 
while that at least should 
change in time for official qual- 
ifying this afternoon, when 
more rubber is laid, there is 
nothing the drivers can do 
about the booms but grin and 
bear them, anal tty to' mi n imi se 
their effect on their cars. Vil- 
leneuve achieved the best set- . 
up on his car, while Rubens 
Barrichello brought joy to die 
Stewart-Bard camp with, second 
fastest time ahead of Olivier 


Bath seek 
revenge for 
humiliation 


Rugby Union 

CHRIS HEWETT 

The last time Leicester went 
drinking m rugby's equivalent of 
the Last Chance Saloon -other- 
wise known as the Recreation 
Ground, Bath - they sent their 
hosts Withering under the table. 
Although the West Countrymen 
have straggled since taking that 
Pfllrington Cup beating in Feb- 
ruary, the indications are that 
the outgoing champions have 


Bath's encouraging 25-25 
draw at Wisps last weekend left 
them with a mathematical 
chance of retaining their title, 
but the holders’ sums do not add 
up in reality. It is for more con- 
ceivable that they w31 open 
the door for die Londoners by 
calling “Time, gentlemen 
please" on Leicester's bold 
double bid this afternoon. 

Bath’s distinctly unfortunate 
September setback at Welford 
Road set the tone for their en- 
tire campaign. Add to that their 
cup humiliation - no other 
worievenb^instpenc^KiiIatfi 
the scale of a defeat that cost 
John Hall, their director of 
rugby, his job - and they owe 
Leicester plenty. 

The Tigers, patched up and 
smoothed over after a fraught 
week on the injury front, travel 
at something close to fall 
strength. Staart Potter and W31 
Greenwood are back in mid- 
field, Austin Healey’s bad back 
has eased sufficiently for him to 
take his place at scrum-half and 
Dean Rrchards has recovered 
from a similar injury to start at 
No 8, with Eric Miller occupy- 
ing the blind-ride berth. They 
remain quite a side on paper, 
but the .wear and tear leaves 
them vulnerable to a Bath out- 
fit motivated by revenge. 

A Leicester defeat, coupled 
with a Wasps victory at the 
fast-fading Saracens, would just 
about settle the tide. If that sce- 
nario comes to pass, the title wiQ 


a pair of injury-time tries, each 
followed by a nerveless con- 
version, scored in two wonder- 
ful matches earlier this week. 

Alex King’s equalising strike 
for Wisps against Bath last 
Sundry just about kept body and 
soul together for the long-time 
leaders and when PhD Green- 
ing’s effort condemned Leices- 
ter to a gut-wrenching reverse 
at Gloucester on Tuesday, the 
Londoners took possession of 
their own destiny once again. 

True, Wasps must still nego- 
tiate a banana skin or two, but 
at least they will face two of their 
last three opponents. Sale and 
Northampton, on home tem- 
torv. Lawrence DaUaglio s side 


“It was a different story last 
November; ^ when We fielded aU 
their top players and beat us 
13-9," said the international 
hooker. “With key performers 
like Engsley Jones and Mark 

Jones back in the \hle ride, we 
OTjwf a phalleng e similar to the 
one we encountered last au- 
tumn." 

Swansea welcome back Scott 
Gibbs in midfield - the Lions 
centre has -not played' since 
trapping a nerve in Ins neck five 
weeks ago - but will again be 
without Arwel Thoma s and 
Cblin Charvis, two more current 
international first choices. The 
hardest season in dub rugby his- 
tory is taking its toIL 


Panis’s Prost-Magen Honda, 
Gerhard Berger’s Benetton- 
Renanlt, Michael Schumacher’s 
Ferrari andGiancario Ftsicbel- 
la’s Jordan-Peugeot. 

VUleneuve’s performance 
followed recent outspoken 
comments on the dearth of 
challenge in Formula One car - . 
adts. The Canadian, the winner 
of the Brazilian GP a fortnight 
ago, vdeed the befief that safe- 
ty levels and circuit changes, in 
the wake of the accfoents at the 
San Marino GPaihnola in 1994 : 
which toe* the lives of Ayrton 
Senna and Roland Ratzcn- 
berger, have stifled a driver’s 
ability to capitalise on his 
courage as opposed to his car’s. 
inhe rent teehnw-al strengths. 
And here in Ar gentina hfenmy. 

has been taken m> by no less a 
figure than Benue Bcdestone, 

of the threw his hat 


infofbe ring with a very direct 
comment 

“VIHenenve isn’t saying that 
motor racing should be dan- 
gerous, he just says we want 
more chall e nging circuits. I 

agree with him 100 per cent” 
Ecclestone said. “Since the 
accident at Imola, 1 think, the 
FIA panicked a little under 
pressure from the media and 
went a bit over the top with dri- 
canesaH over the place. Which . 
was proved at Barcelona, the 
next race, where we had 
chicanes all over the place, 
which fr completely wrong and 
unnecessary.” 

Ecdestone, who is also the 
president of'fbca, the con- 
structors’ association, spoke 
against the FlAs plans to mod- 
ify the cars again for the 1998 
season, by noting them nar- 
rower, and said: “If we had the 
regulations from five years ago, 


the grid would be closer, be- 
cause the have-nots would have 
caught up,” he said. “Every 
tune we change something, the 
guys with the money say, ‘No 
problem, let's change’ and the 
other guys are straggling. So I 
think you’ll find after 1998 
. there will be no need, from a 
safety abject, to do anything and 
I thmkyon’D find the regulations 
will be fixed for a longer 
period." 

Yesterday tbe Williams team 
announced that its sponsor- 
ship agreement with Rothmans 
will continue for the 1998 sea- 
son. But Craig Pollock, VB- 
Jeneuve’s manager, absolutely 
denied the accompanying ru- 
mours that the joint World 
Championship leader lv » s al- 
ready re-signed for tbe British 
team. Such a move would in- 
deed appear to be precipitate 
in a season in which Vflkneuve 


is a dear favourite to take the 
crown won last year ty Damon 
Hill, who was only 13 th fastest 
yesterday. And at a time when 
the rumour mill has finked him 

with the possSnliQr of a drive for 
McLaren-Mercedes in a car 
penned by the fanner Williams 
chief designer, Adrian Newey, 
who « currently estranged from 
the Didcot team and with 
whom Vjfleaeuve established a 
working relationship last 
season. 

“Those suggestions are ab- 
solute bullshit," Pollock said 
trenchantly. However, other 
sources within Williams say 
that, mindful of the flow of the 
driver market and given the cur- 
rent problems of new signing 
Franzen, Frank WflEams has ak 
ready firmly indicated his in- 
tention to take up tbe option 
that he has cm V31eneuve^s ser- 
vices for 1998. 




tail 


Th* world c hampio n , M ich ael Schumacher, enjoys a quiet 
moment in Buenos Aires yesterday Photograph: Emptcs 


have advanced to this enviable 
position with a minimum of 
noire or hullabaloo but for all 
their shortcomings up front 
they have developed an iron 
spirit to match their stealth. 

While some sort of clarify 
may emerge at the very top, the 
log jam for places in next sea- 
son’s Heineken Cup wiD only in- 
tensify after today’s round of 
matches. Harlequins have no i 
game, but Gloucester’s late ; 
challenge continues at Sale. 

Richard Trickey, tbe Sale 
president, declined to identify 
the unnamed backers who 
agreed to s tump up £Z5in on 
Thursday, but he confirmed 
that a limited company had 
been formed to purchase the 
chib’s rugby arm. By coinci- 
dence, the Gloucester mem- 
bership were meeting last night 
to consider a financial offer of 
similar magnim rii* 

Llanelli would probably trade 
the Don's share of then precious 
.heritage for such a cash injec- 
tion.. With the very future of 
their home at Stradey Park the 

bff ah uncertain future by en- 
suring a glorious present m to- 
morrow's Swalec Cup semi-final 
with Cardiff at St Helen’s. 

With Jonathan Davies join- 
ing an already long list of 
Cardiff absentees - tibie first- 
choice back-row trip of Heani 
Thylor, Enfyr Lewis and Gwyn 
Jones were ruled out eadier mis 
week, as was the Lions prop 
David Young - the Scarlets 
start as firm favourites for a sev- 
enth cup final appearance in 10 
years. Lee Jarvis, the Yfales 
under-21 cap, replaces Davies, 
who has a leg injury. 

In today’s serm-tinai Swansea 
face rank outsiders Ebbw Vale 
at Stradey. The All Whites 
have seen off the Rhondda 
side twice already this season 
and had plenty to spare on each 
occasion, but Garin Jenkins, fee 
Swansea captain, professed 
legitimate concerns over posst- 



Rreathtaking endeavour: Lyn McLaren competes in the heats of the women’s 200 metres freestyle in the European Trials m Sheffield yesterday. Leeds' Claire Huddart, 
the British winter champion, aimed to repeat her December victory over Karen Pickering, the British record holder, in the final Photograph: Robert Hallam 

Young guns struggle to gain recognition 


With the Grand National, the 
Coca-Cola Cap final, the Lon- 
don Marathon, the FA Cup 
semis, the Boat Race and tra- 
merous major events around tbe 
world, April is traditionally a 
hectic month on the sporting 
calendar. It is also tbe month foe 
World League of American 
Football chooses to launch its 
11-week season and wonders 
why it struggles to generate its 
fair share of publicity. 

Not that certain sections of 
the' national media could ever 
be accused of generosity to- 
wards Europe’s six-team pro- 
fessional gridiron organisation. 
The suspension of the original 
league after rtvo seasons in 
1992 still rankles; the return in 


1995 was greeted with a less 
than warm embrace. 

In tbe UIL tbe London Mon- 

ur cha an». at * failnr a 

because tbe average gates of 
12,000 compare poorly with 
the 1991 throngs of 40,000. 
'What is overlooked is that the 
Monarchs attract more sup- 
port than moa dub rugby teams 
of both codes, while many of the 
capital’s Nationwide League 
chibs would gjadly settle for five- 
figure gates. 

Yet, gfyen the activity else- 
where this weekend, the Mon- 
archs’ season-opener against 
the Hankfurt Galaxy at Stam- 
ford Bridge tomorrow wfl] not 
be high on the media’s priority 
list. A similar fete awaits the 


Nick Hailing on the new season of the 
World League of American Football 


Scottish Claymores, who begin 
tbe defence of tbeir Wbrid Bowl 


Admirals today. 

Despite this resistance, the 
World League is making steady 


tendances across six franchises 
averaged 17,209, an 18 per cent 
increase on 1995. This year, ad- 
vance ticket sales are dose to 
50 per cent higher than in 1996- 
Perhaps even more signifi- 
cantly, the National Football 
League’s team owners have ap- 
proved the World League’s 


business plan through to the end 
the century. As the NFL owns 
50 per cent of tbe European op- 
eration in a joint partnership 
with the Fax television net- 
work, its endorsement is crucial 
to long-term stability. 

“I am very excited about tbe 
1997 season,” tbe WLAF pres- 
ident, Oliver Luck, said. “Not 
onfywfil the standard of play be 
higher than ever, but we are go- 
ing into the season with a solid 
foundation after a 1996 season 
that saw us make real progress." 

For the first time, al] 30 NFL 
teams have allocated partici- 


pants to the World League, 
with 75 player s s pread across the 
six teams. The quarterback po- 
sition looks particularly weB 
served, with players of the cal- 
ibre of Stan white of the New 
York Gianue in London, Seat- 
tle’s Jon Kittna in Barcelona 
and Chad May of Arizona with 
Frankfort. AD wfll hope to em- 
ulate tbe achievement of Brad 
Johnson, who used his experi- 
ence with the Monarchs in 1995 
to land a multi- milli on dollar 
contact as the Minnesota 
Vikings’ starting quarterback. 

“Most teams understand the 
value of the World League,” 
Dan Reeves, head coach of the 
NFLs Atlanta Falcons, said. 
“This is a great opportunity for 


these young players to get some 
good competition and improve 
their skills to the point where 
they can compete at our leveL" 

“We have a lot of young guns 
with great arms, which should 
make for exciting football for 
fans across Europe," Luck said. 
*Tm sure the advances we make 
this year win mean that when the 
opening game of the 1998 sea- 
son comes around, we wfl] be 
celebrating the increasing im- 
portance of the League on the 
sporting calendar.” 

The anticipation is that if the 
young guns live up to their po- 
tential over the next three 
months, the World League mil 
become increasingly difficult to 
ignore. 


Old Boys ready for Reading Novotna's blind spot Granby Halls boost for Riders 


Hockey 

BILL COUVILL 


This afternoon’s Hockey Asso- 
ciation Cup quarter-final game 

atChigweUwfllbearepratof 

last season’s Cup 
Reading, after a 2-- 

Old Loughtomans, took the 
trophy after penalty strokes. 

fercralofthekeypl^wsm 

that final «riil be missing. HOW- 


Halls is out foll owing a recent 
( merafirn i on his wrist B gi m e n ts 
and Jason Lee is coaching and 

playing in Australia. 

Reading are without the Eng- 
lish international Howard. 

Hoskin, who has been out of ac- 
tion since Christmas, -and will 


mat nnai win 

ever, the conqjctiuonfi&^to 

the tight of Reading s Nation- 
al League championship success 
last weekend. .... 

TheCMd Bqyswffl be wtbwtf 

two of their three Grcai Bntem 
Olvmnic nl avers and a thira, 
{S^^X^onJust back after 
a groin injury, » Jikely to 
only part of the gamo- Julian 


also De nussng urc «««i- 
derKari Sanders who, since his 
arrival at Christinas, has gone 
some way to filling the cre- 
ated ty Hoskin. Sanders has a 
groin injury and is expected to 

be missing for three weeks. 

Reading will also be hoping 
♦hat their ca p tain , Jon Wyatt, 

due back from America late last 

pigh^ will not be suffering from 

^The pick of tomorrow^ re- 
maining quarter-final ties isthe 

vsit of League nmneiwqj, Ted- 
dington, to Cannock. Teddmg- 


ton expect to be az full strength. 
Cannock will again be without 
their Welsh international Ian 
Hughes-Rowlands. - 
In their two League en- 
counters this season the learns 
have scored 16 goals between 
them wifli only one goal on each 
occasion separating them. It 
promises to be a h^i scoring 
contest In tbe other two ties, 
Guildford should get the better 
of Surbiton and St Albans 
shoald go into the semi-final 
draw rather than Chelmsford. 
■ Eastcote have been named 
the NastroAzzuno dub of the 
sea son frir w inn ing tfaeir first and 
second XI Regional Leagues in 
l rfiirh tmfK teams went through 
the season unbeaten. Addfr- 
tionalfy the Vets, holders of the 
HA Veterans Tiophy, have 
reached this year's nnaL 




Playing under floodlights dear- 
ly pkys havoc with Jana Novot- 
na’s eyesight. On Thursday 
night it worked against the top 
seed as she tumbled out of the 
Bauscb & Lomb Champi- 
onships in Amelia Island, Flori- 
da, losing to the I2th-seeded 
Sooth African, Amanda Coet- 
zer, 6-2, 1-6, 6-1. 

*T had a problem seeing the 
ball since I only play under the 
lights once or twice during the 
year,” the Czech Republic’s No 
1 woman said. “I knew she was 
a tough player and has a good 


and was nnssmg many over- 
heads and easy volleys.” 
Arantxa SandjezVkario, the 


No2seed, and the fourth seed- 
ed Conchfta Martinez both 
scored third-round victories on 
a chilly Florida afternoon to 
move into the quarter-finals. 

Sanchez Vicario won 6-3, 
1-6, 64 against tbe 16th seed. 
Reran dra Dragomir of Roma- 
nia. Sanchez Vicario has not 
won a trophy since May 1996 in 
Hamburg, Germany. 

The snlh-ranked Martinez 
had a 6-3, 6-3 victory over 
Chanda Rubin, ranked 30th, in 
65 minutes. 

Steffi Grafs expected show- 
down with her successor as the 
world-ranked No 1, Martina 
Hingis, has been delayed by 
Grafs knee injury. Gref has 
pulled out of this month's tour- 
nament in Hamburg, where 
she could have faced Hingis, 
who is unbeaten this year. 


Basketball 

RICHARD TAYLOR 

The axe has been lifted from the 
Granby Halls, giving Leicester 
City Riders an extra boost to 
face the Budweiser League 
champions, the Leopards, in 
tonight's first game of their 
best-of-three play-off quarter- 
final series. 

Tbe Riders snatched eighth 
place in the league with tneir 
^94 victory over Birmingham 
Bullets aweekagp, but befteved 
tonight’s visit of the Leopards 
would be their finale at Gran- 
by Halls, which have been 
marked for demolition since last 
year. 

Instead, Leicester City Coun- 
cil are allowing the chib to re- 
main at the venue for next 


season. The Riders wifl take re- 
sponsibility for managing the 
basketball court, with the rest 
of the building sealed off 

The other quarter-finals pair, 
Newcastle Eagles (seventh) 
against league runners-up Lon- 
don Tbweis, Manchester Giants 
(sixth) against third-placed 
Sheffield Sharks, with Chester 
Jets (fifth) faring Bir mingham 
(fourth). The four survivors 
play at 'Wembley Arena on 3 
and 4 May. 

The champions, Leopards, 
will be wary of their visit to 
Leicester, where tbe Riders 
coach. Bob Dooewakl, whips up 
intense support from the crowd, 
prowls the sidelines and berates 
the officials. He also has an ex- 
plosive, if unpredictable, team. 

The Leopards coach, Billy 
Mims, runs h™ close in play- 


ing the hype factor to the max- 
imum, and after commentating 
on the last two play-off finals 
wants to ensure he is on court 
next month and not stranded in 
the TV gantry. 

Mims said: “The play-off fi- 
nals are the showcase of British 
basketball. You want the best 
four teams to be there and 1 
think that includes us, so it’s a 
matter of making sure we get 
there." 

If Mims is feeling under pres- 
sure, Donewald is keen to add 
to it: “With the players they’ve 
got they should beat us by 15 or 
20 points,” he said. ‘These 
games shouldn’t even be dose." 

Whatever, it will be the 
quickest series. The second leg 
is at London Arena tomorrow 
and the third game, if required, 
is in London on Tbesday. 
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' 61 st US MASTERS: Pictures of triumph and relief as opening shots attempt to find some new tricks for jf3* 









images of Augusta: (From left) John Huston has Gftoff with an eagle at the 18th while the veteran Arnold Palmer pidcs up a 'bS^StiwseoondmMl Tiger Woo^"strote\wer the bridge at Rae’s Creek on the 13th Photographs: Reuter 

Time steals away with Ballesteros' swing 


j If Seve Ballesteros had played 
the. 13th, 14th and 15th m level 
I par on Thursday, he would 
> have shot a highly respectable 
j oue-over-par 73 for the first 
• day ofthe Masters. But in golf, 
as with afl sports, the wortriT 
[ is the cheapest currency in the 


Robert Green reports from Augusta on the discomforting sight of a former 
genius of the game reduced to the ranks of the golfing also-rans 


those holes in 6-6-8. which 
makes for a horrible progres- 
sion of bogey, double-bogey, 
triple-bogey. 

Shortly afterwards, an 81 
was on the card and the writ- 
ing was on the wall. He was 
going to miss the cut at Au- 
gusta for the first time since 
1984, when he was defending 
champion. A 74 yesterday 
merely confirmed the extent 
of his failure. 

From 1980, when he won 
the title for the first time 
aged 23, through until 1990, 
Ballesteros had five other 
top-five finishes and won 


again in 1983. He almost act- 
ed as if he owned the place. 
Right now. it seems that 
someone else has possession 
of his swing. 

While the superficial im- 
pression of a round that in- 
cluded 14 pars, including 12 in 
succession from the second, is 
of what is customarily re- 
ferred to these days as a 
Faldoesque performance, that 
would be misleading. Balles- 
teros’s drive at the second was 
a comparatively feeble high 
push into the trees which ben- 
efited from a kindly ricochet 
on to the fairway. 

He took advantage of that 
break to secure his par, which 
was just as well since he had 
started with a bogey and an- 
other immediately afterwards 


may have had unwanted 
repercussions. Instead, bo- 
geys at the 14th and 17th, with 
a birdie at the 15th sand- 
wiched in between, were to be 
his only other deviations from 
par. 

Maybe the most baffling as- 
pect of Ballesteros’s current 
woes are tbe specifics of the 
malaise tbat bedevils him . 
The one thing he cannot do is 
find a swing that will regularly 
deposit the ball in the fairway, 
particularly off the tee. 

His short game, the depart- 
ment which most pro fe ssionals 
find to be the most capricious, 
remains outstanding, as he 
demonstrated with preposter- 
ous conviction during his 
match against Tom L ehman at 
the 1995 Ryder Dip. 


Yesterday Ballesteros was 
clad in navy and white, the 
colours that in his pomp sig- 
nified his battle dress on the 
final day when he was in con- 
tention. This season, Seve’s 
final day has been Friday. 
This made it six missed cuts 
from six starts this season. 

As ever, his disappoint- 
ment on the course was 
masked by his determination 
never to give up. He tried on 
every shot. But after saddling 
himself with that 81, a 74 
represented too many of 
them. And then there was no 
dis guising his chagrin. 

“I came here because I 
thought I had a chance," he 
said. "Nothing happened to- 
day, but then that has been 
what’s happened all year.” 


Unfortunately, what has ac- 
tually happened this year is 
too many bogeys and not 
enough birdies. 

While yesterday’s round 
contained no palpable calami- 
ties -like the four-putt on the 
sixth, the three putts from six 
feet at the 13th and two balls 
in the water on the 15th, all of 
which he had perpetrated the 
day before - it did include 31 
putts, many of those being de- 
cent efforts that just slid fay the 
edge. That’s what golf invari- 
ably does. When you're down, 
the ball won’t go down. 

While genuinely daimmg 
that he had played better than 

hk ‘scrrr p’ s nggEsferi , Rallesterns 

acknowledges that his swing is 
currently not a pretty sight. 
“Right now," he concedes, “it 


looks awful, but I have belief 
in xnyselL It will get better.” 

There is no one in the game 
who does not want to see that 
Butch Harmon, latterly Greg 
Norman's teacher and now 
the man charged with super- 
rising Tiger Woods’ action, is 
the latest in a line of teachers 
who have offered their advice. 
That is somehow both appro- 
priate and perhaps ironic 

There is some sense this 
week of the passing of the 
torch. Seve turned 40 on 
Wednesday. He and his wife, 
Carmen, bad dinner with Jose 
Maria OlazabaL, whose re- 
markable recovery from injury 
has further emphasised the 
fact that Ballesteros is no 
longer the best golfer in Spam. 
By tomorrow ni g ht, the spec- 
tacolady precocious Mr Woods 
win hope to have supplanted 
him as the youngest-ever win- 
ner of the Green Jacket 



Ttain 


Seve Ballesteros drives from the 14th tee during 
yesterday’s second round Photograph: Allsport 
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tapei’s cobblestone conundrum 


fcilng 


1 he powerful Mapei team 
f ice a dilemma in Sunday's 
1 aris-Roubaix classic as they 
tjid for a third consecutive 
rictory in the world's most de- 
manding one-day race. 

Last year the domination 
cf the Belgo-Italian squad 
c n the cobblestones of north- 
t m France was such that the 
ream chief, Patrick Lefevre, 
decided to sacrifice the 
c lances of Italians Gianluca 
1 fortolami and Andrea Tafi in 
favour of Belgium's Johan 
Museeuw. 

j Since then, Museeuw has 
won a second World Cup and 
a first world road title, and it 
stems now to be the turn of 
tnapei's Italian leaders Thfi 
and Franco Ballerini. 

J Ballerini, winner on the 
Koubaix cycling track in 1995, 


showed recently in the Tbur 
of Flanders he was in great 
shape. Ihfi is in form as well 
ana was the bitterest loser fast 
year, coming close to tears af- 
ter being asked to let 
Museeuw win. Bortolami has 
since changed teams to join 
Fesrina. 

But even though rumours 
in the Mapei camp stress 
Ballerini might be the team's 
unofficial leader this year, 
Museeuw is also eager to 
make up for lost time. 

The 31-year-old Belgian 
fell in the final sprint of the 
Milan-San Remo classic, the 
opening race of the World 
Cup. Last week he also found 
himself out of contention in 
the Tbur of Flanders when the 
Italian Bruno Boscardin fell 
in front of him. 

Despite winning the De 
Panne three days earlier this 
month, Museeuw badly needs 


a victory to boost his World 
Cup hopes. His team-mates 
may once again be his tough- 
est rivals, but a last minute 
entrant could settle the fend. 

Denmark’s Rolf Sorensen 
has not taken part in the 
Paris-Roubaix since 1991, 
and his initial plans were to 
skip it again this year. But his 
victory last week in the Tour 
of Flanders persuaded him 
he should give it a try 
once again, if only to defend 
his lead in the World Cup 
standings. 

“My victory in Flanders 
was so commanding Tm now 
convinced it can be a good 
Paris-Roubaix for me," he 
said. 

Sorensen and other classic 
specialists may be favoured by 
the weather, which according 
to forecasts should be dry ana 
sunny. Riders tike Fabio 
Baldato, Briton Max Sciandri 


and even the German sprint- 
er Erik Zabel may have a real 
chance if the conditions make 
the course fester. Otherwise, 
specialists such as Ukraine’s 
Andrei Chmil, the 1994 win- 
ner, or Russia's Vyacheslav 
Yekimov should be Mapei's 
leading rivals. 

But the French public 
would also like to see a 
Frenchman win in Roubaix 
now that Gilbert Duclos-Las- 
salle and Marc Madiot have 
retired/ Another sprinter 
Frederic Moncassin looks 
their biggest hope. 

Once again, the main 
names already preparing for 
the big summer Tours will be 
missing. France’s Laurent 
Jalabert, Switzerland's Tony 
Rominger and Alex Zuile, the 
Briton Chris Board man and 
the Dane Bjame Riis have all 
decided not to risk their sea- 
son in one day. 


Tomba target 
is Nagano 

Skiing 


Alberto Tomba, the double 
Olympic gold medallist and 
five-times world champion, has 
rebuffed speculation that he is 
to retire after a season marred 
by Alness and injury by saying 
he intends taking part in the 
1998 Winter Olympics in Japan. 

“Absolutely everything has 
happened to me this year." the 
30-year-old Italian said. “I don’t 
want all this to happen again 
and therefore want to prepare 
myself for such an important 
season.” Nagano will stage the 
Winter Games next February. 

Ibmba, who took a bronze 
medal in the slalom at the 
World Championships in Italy 
in February, added: “I have an 
enormous desire to start again 
and in my head I feel very 
stimulated.” 


Rugby League 

DAVE HADH ELD 


Twoades becoming increasingly 
desperate for their first Super 
j League points fee! that they 
have a real chance of getting off 
the mark in their matches 
tomorrow. 

Castieford and Oldham have 
fulfilled all the gloomy predic- 
tions for their seasons, with 
relegation already looking like 
a contest between them. 

But Cas, without a coach 
since the resignation of John 
Joyner, have a visit from 
Arrington that their caretaker, 
Mick Morgan, describes as 
“very winnable". 

They will have their new 
signing Mike Ford, on the 
bench, but will be without their 
captain, Lee Crooks, who had 
a minor operation on his knee 
this week. " 


Vferringlon, coached by the 
former Castieford boss. Darryl 
Van de Velde, have problems of 
their own. Injuries to Lee Rainy 
and John Duffy mean that Chris 
Rudd will play full-back, with 
Kelly Shelfbnd at scrum-half. 

Van de Velde was less than 


in their victory over Oldham last 
week. “There is a lot of work to 
be done, especially in defence,” 
he said, warning that anything 
less than a committed perfor- 
mance could give his old club 
the chance to break their duck. 

Oldham hope to have David 
Bradbury, Rob Myler and, for 
the first time this season, the 
hard-working Australian 
second-row. Matt Munro, back 
from injury to face Paris Sl- 
Germain. 

The Paris coach, Peter Mul- 
holland, will have the former 
Perth Western Reds winger, 
Paul Evans, available after he 


escaped a ban for his sending- 
off for a high tackle at Salford. 

In tomorrow's other Super 
League match. Halifax will he 
without Kelvin Skerreu for the 
London Broncos' visit. There is 
also a doubt about the second- 
row, Simon Baldwin, while 
Damian Munro is preferred to 
Greg Garke on the left wing. 

In the First Division. Hull can 
go back to the top of the table 
if they win at Feathersiono 
Rovers. Their coach. Phil 
Sigswonh, who is uncertain of 
his future under the new regime 
headed by the former Hull 
play. Tun Wflby, will be without 
his experienced Australian cen- 
tre David Liddiarii 

Sigsworth is consulting a 
nutritionist about Liddiard's 
recurring hamstring problems, 
but says that it is more impor- 
tant to have him fit for next 
week's meeting with the current 
leaders, Huddersfield. 


hi 


I lew machine 
gives boost 
o Mackenzie 

Alotorcydlng 

Wall Mackenzie resolutely an- 
nounced his intention to retain 
the British Superbike title by 
Heading the practice leader- 
noard at Domngton Park yes- 
lb r day before tomorrow’s 
opening double header, writes 
Andrew Martin, 
j Mackenzie’s achievement 
underlined bis confidence in the 
the upgra ded C adbury’s Boost 
Yamaha YZF750 he will ride in 
ipe 22-racc championship. “I 
Have a brand new bike,” he said, 
p sio the. ”96 factory TObrid Su- 
rferbike specification and a fair 
bit better than I raced last year 
Pve got everything I asked for, 
now it is down to me.” 
j Competition will be intense, 
fhc senes has attracted five fac- 
tory teams, with four Conner 
champions lining up on the 
grid. Mackenzie conceded: “It's 
going to be harder this year. 
There are half a dozen guys ca- 
pable of winning the title." 

I John Reynolds, a former 
champion riding the Reve Red 
Bull Ducati 996, dosed within 
four-hundredths of a second of 
ijlacKraae white Tfeam Kawasa- 
ki's Terry Rymer was marginal- 
ly skwer, Jim Moodie overcame 
teething troubles with the new 
Crescent Suzuki to claim fourth 
dace on the leaderboard, ahead 
df Mackenzie’s team-mate, 
Chris W&lker. 


Scotland through to 
their first World Cup 


Cricket 


Scotland will line up in the 
World Cup for the first time af- 
ter defeating Ireland in the 
ICC Trophy third-place play-off 
in Kuala Lumpur yesterday. 

The Scots won by 46 runs in 
a game reduced to 45 overs, 
which puts them into the finals 
in England in 1999. They will 
face awesome apposition as 
they are drawn in the same 
group as Australia, West Indies, 
Pakistan and New Zealand. 

Ireland looked to hold the 
upper hand when Scotland fin- 
ished on 187 for 8, having re- 
sumed at 56 for 1 after rain 
ruined Thursday's play. Mike 
Smith top-scored with 49 be- 
fore becoming the first of two 
run-outs, and the IS8 target 
looked well within Ireland’s 
capabilities. 

But the Scottish bowlers took 
advantage of the damn condi- 
tions to break downanTrish re- 
ply which never built any 
momentum, and they dumped 
to 141 all out 

Ireland never recovered 
from losing both openers with 
only 20 on^the board, with the 
pace man Kevin Thomson tak- 
ing both wickets. The slow 
left-armer Keith Sheridan 
weighed in with four wickets to 
account for the middle order, 
including the former Leices- 


tershire player Justin Benson, 
the Irish captain. 

Alex Ritchie, general man- 
ager of the Scottish Cricket 
Union, said: “We have been in- 
undated with calls and faxes 
from people congratulating us. 

“It is marvellous. The play- 
ers have worked so hard for this 
and 1 think they have proved a 
lot of people wrong. We were 
all a bit down yesterday after tbe 
rain interrupted the game but 
the boys obviously bonded and 
fielded really well today. 

“I think it will be absolutely 
marvellous for Scottish cricket. 
It is a fairly tough group bat we 
will doourbesL It is something 
for everyone to aim for.” 

Scotland were immediately 
quoted at 1,000-1 by book- 
makers Ladbrokes and Corals 
to win the World Cup. 

Gavin Craig, chairman of 
the Irish cricket union, said: “It 
is very disappointing to fell at 
the last hurdle, but let me 
salute a magnificent effort by 
Mike Hendrick and the squad. 

“We have established a teal 
reputation in the one-day game 
and I have no doubt we can 
reach the highest level. 

“We are almost there al- 
ready and we can only go one 
way from now on. We have al- 
ready been invited to play in 
Kenya as a result of our ICC 
performance and I would expect 
other invites to follow." 


HYPERION 

ZOO Brand New Dance 740 Hannah'S Usher 
&00 La Menorquina 840'Eatika aoo Baby Jane 
9130 Waypoint 

GOING? Standard. 

DRAW ADVANTAGE; Middle to Mgfi ben for 6f to 7£ 
SXAU& 7T ft ImW - Inside; remainder - outside. 

I ■ FTbreaend, left-hand, oval room. 

■ Rtrarorase Is oortboftown on A449.WbIV£rtt&irii)cail rail sta- 
tion lm. ADMISSION: Chib il B; Public enclosure S6 (£4 far QAP 
members of course's Dtsmond (3ob - £230 life membership). CAZ 
RAKE: free. 

BUNEBZED FUST TIME: Moutafneer (7-00); Napier Star 

tasoi. 

WINNEXS IN THE LAST SEVEN DAIS: Nooe. 
LON&mSTANCE XtlNNEBS: Mot Of Wicket*? (74W) A An- 
otter Nightmare hne been sem 264 mfles by B Mc&eflar from L»- 
mahagwr, Smahdyde. 

I 7 HO I TRESOOTT MADEN STAKES (CLASS D) 

I I £4^00 added 3YO lm 4f 

1 5- BRAND NBV DANCE (154) Q Muferat 9 0. TOfenS 

2 04 HASBHAH(l£)FI*TnSlcng90 R Plica 2 

3 0 MEN OFMCKBCY (10) RLfcfafcrBO HlMayl 

4 0300 UOasKDOUJlHanlsPO D Hotels 

5 52 MOUKINMSR 04 U M 9 0 HFateSB 

B lEVUflfCQEmMLnnmfengo Msflbm7 

T - POUPHONT R ODKXI 9 0 S Stem 4 

-7 declared - 

BEmwa S-4 Polyphony, 7-4 Wo nMfcn ar, 8-1 Brand ter Data. 12-1 
HaiBe Tba Dmfl, 14*1 Maanat*, 16-1 MoorWrd, 20-1 Han 01 Wcfeaatgf' 

I 7qn| PERTQN CLAIMMG STAKES (CLASS F) 
L£~5£J £3JOOO added Sf 

1 10161/0 OENEMLSRffilER (12) (D) NOfegtel 5 9 &Stemel 

2 620005 PBBBXBBHE(MJJB*fatS92 RUffM 

3 220304 7mCAS1HEVE5(34(4R1taT(eon592IBnnUIS4 

4 0000-52 H4MWr5USHBlM(CnCM>iw590 JWmrB 

5 006504 IB«miOUKtl4BqJHetani68U--NMwBB 

6 004362 BMaE5rRTJfW0«aia89 HHtaacfa(7)8 

7 um£ PAPOOSES Melfaion489 XQteT 

8 151540 CMUH0(U)(GQ) NTHKr3S0 KShad{7)2 

-Sdedarad- 

BErtHfc 2-1 Hanara War, M Bon Ones; 44 CMtat 84 Parted 
Bran, ID-1 IMckAalMma, teqMan; 1M. nOata 

onnl HAPPY BIRTHDAY iUUE HANDICAP 
(CLASS F) £3JXK) added 2m 46yds 

1 151505- CWN MSIIS (278} (RBUnH^nSUOJ Bnnll 842 

2 611504 BaiM4C14NBtefli5911 ~-Jte 0 MB 12 

3 3XS203 3HRnn(U)(raimRltUiaad6911 -FUadi(3)BB 

4 129920 M>nLanSN(14BJB0UDn«y&9B LCteaAll 

5 360616 SOOEAPPBOWU.p] |C) PGcde*49B_— „C RaDarS 

B 038123 COUraOKPOlKmjaeftwgge ACM 13 B 

7 041501 wmu ntuqffl wjaowfsai gcmv3 

8 209222- CHSIlESEBKrQHn DBwMll 813 Shad (7)1 

9 MW «BlE70UH(7D4TCkBvitt6Btf— GMfcaarlRll] 


10 696003- SAUTS TWJIS (IBB) J Moot: * B U 1 FE$n 9 

11 6004-23 lA MM ORQU m (40) TO <Bf) D Mate 7 8 7 — I Fbrt»4 

12 /50210- IWfEM (299) n J Mad* 8 8 6 IQotanS 

13 GSKXy BOTE'S PRBJE (914) G fan 6 8 3 SDnma7 

-Udaciand- 

Bgmfc 3-1 K aiam ato, 7-2 la H u e a m*aa.Q-13t»<c Annuel. 7-1 Co- 
leridfe 10-1 Bain, Caafle Secnt, 12-1 SMd|r, 18-1 othan. 

oqni PENNY JOYCE 21ST BS7THDAY HAMXCAP 
(CLASS CJ £7,325 added lm UOOyds 

1 3 IS/ ZVMR(B4Q)DMcQBl41D0 VSMMqr2 

2 100-120 HEM C8nURT (XQ (QVtD Hcirtl 59 13 

g fca QvWKS 

3 11B220- HAL'S ML (183) (Q D taler 4 9 12 KDartayT 

4 332105- VM6UVCU3)P)BUd4atan494 TQte3 

5 1051-10 UU*A(r7)(D}GWaffi791 EMpR^i 

6 0324-1 EWecnML(4B)MhBGqr>WtaHr48U) D Hotel 11 

7 641600 KKEYMIBOWO (22) |CD| R HAEfmJ 5 89 

. : DfcMtenu 

8 256204) FBNMMN(5O)mHCk«n0fdBl588 Ifctal 

9 200606- POUR BUFSE (UQ UJcfTCBn 4 88 1 Warner 9 

10 02353-0 CLASSIC 10061(14) I CHfAd 483 JIMm4 

11 413020- Bknhod 681 M Robert* 8 

-Udadarad- 

BETTMB: 5-2 Bfaetad, 3-1 Haft PaL 4-1 Haw Caatwft 7*1 TaUfca. 
104. Polar EcBpa*. 12-1 Pupate, 14-1 often 

Iqaa I ED6SON SELLING STAKES (CLASS G) 
L™5l] £3000 added 3YD lm If 79yds 

1 03504-5 B/mEaNUmt.<toMC*S#ttn8il Stem* 9 

2 443436 LBS BERJWM (17] L Mofagje fa 8 11 — Dam OTHaKl 

3 851350 MlWOft POOR SPORT (4) M WmittnS U IWUwrS 

4 400320- OUR NIUE (234) RHonpaonS 11 .T Wn 5 

5 430604 SPCMNMCXS(4)BBaD0i811 RPlfea4V 

6 455-30 Bflm'MHEOSW RGUBS8 6 _AMcO*Be3 

7 OORDflOSSTMAtSUEW 9*S«)Une86_JBBaWao(k(7)7 

8 555400 SH£lURM6RIL(l/BNliatnlbiB6 IQutab2 


BOI»&UBalqrJteUr4Sbn«MaA9^S|teMte,&lB» 
De atxm, 6-1 L*( Dctonn, B-l Mtrmr Rxr 16-lotbca 

IqoAIPORTOBELLO HANDICAP (CLASS E) 
Lr^lJ£4M)00 added 6f 

1 001033 Um£BMTCl/Q(C0)(BRPBats6912 IFEpaB 

2 40206-1 WXmBNrtU8pRaten4911 TQteS 

3 050200 IQQH C80FIER (8) (Q (D) P Cmkd 8 9 10-D hotel 1 B 

4 320230 HVRSm(6qflP)mftMratig488 


5 001040- MSCM«|2SV<nCVIM49.B 

6 00151- BMftKX1fNU(2ia)AaBnt 497 S WMMMkU 

7 Q1QO0 MBSURra2|jGte'4«5 - — 1 — «_A(Mhr4 

8 552215 H0HMAJESnc(U)P5RIfanpBB>494_THteai7V 

9 000023- NKK8EStUNNBdtbwie90 34Fted>(7)ll V 

10 009000 irnerSHLSCM.[2)n£MKZi58iOM~ — J fate 6 

11 6CKQ0S DEURKpmCD)OHJcrasSSEJoateHc&Mrt»(7)BB 

12 000-100 4NOTl^ NWHTMAREC18) (CD) RMCfttarS 33_ 

-Stella 

KmK 2-1 Wqvotatu Brack YM.70L Lai# Omaar.lOlNnaacm, 
Hob Mafastic, Mercwy, 12-1 otes 


BEVERLEY 

2J2ft3.nCBEA7RniJS CM (DSiweney) 

llrll 2. HopefnUty 3-1; 3. Captadn Bte 
4 fn. lfl tan. nk. V*. (M Meade, Malmes- 
Tot K £13.10; £3.20, £1.10. £1.70. 
DR £29AQ. CSf; £4637. Tdo: £9520. 

2J0: X. KINOKO (L CfamodO 11-4 Esv; 
2. SNrtcy Sub 6-H 3. RomBto 11-1. H 
ML X. Vk WHqat tie Of Man]. Tots: £3.50; 
ELM, £2.60, £2-00. DF: £11.40. CSF: 
£17.64. Tricasc £147.44. TfIo: £05.80. 
ajQ: L CYMCBAK PRBHSS IN CWv 

noton) 14-1; 2. PMRstar 10-1: 3. Mtfrt of 

Ote m 11-2 (au. 3JL ran. '/i, 4. tG Holmes, 
Pttennfl. Me £18.70: £2.80. £3JO. 
EL TO. . DFi £100-50. CSF: £135.13. Tnc- 
ast: £796.44. Alter a tteaenfs' tkjiutv, a* 
piadnei remaned uriattered. I no; £27110 
(part won. pool of £116.39 earned knvarri 
to Warwick 330 today). 

_ JAY-OW&IWO (Dean McMiomii 

5-2; 2. Tb* Wyandotte Inn 7-1; 3. Wtant 
Moon 2D-1 9 ran. 9-4 tai STarpo Waasl (60il. 
V*, 2. (R Wteteker, Wethorty). Tote: £3.20- 
£L40, £2.40, £430. DF: £1430. CSF' 
£19.15. Tricaat £263.43. Tna: £ IS 7 20. 

430: L MGHT DANCE [RFIhencN 11-2; 
1 Pr6 “** 8 7-L 3. SmutarCftar- 

tar 5-L 7 ran. 7-4 tev M^c Mil (ftnj. ■/. 
no. (K Morgan, Meson MwAray). Tatac £6j0ft 
£230, £3.60. DR £203a CSF: £AO!i 
.. 4^0: LPHWCEDOMEUCSTOIO 5-12. 
tej4abane4.i43.Arcterto7-i9ran.il- 
4 fa r The Ga y (4«. nk. 3*. (Matjn wane. 
IBehmond), Tote: £530; £1.30, ri jn 
ELS0. DF; £10.70. CSF; £2X87. Tito: £9aj’ 

MtJartKnigm. 

Ptacapoc £498.10. QnodpoC £8ai0. 
Ptaeafc £312,10. Ptaea B: £100.56. 

BRIGHTON 

Mft L BANWKSUM# BLADE (Martin 

5-2; 2. Prioca Foley 8-11 (av;! sort 

mcS s 5i a - 5 ' ^ 'wyi- Tote: 
£3 JSO. DF; £100. CSF; £433. 

23ft 3. SttZUWG (Dane ffNeft 7-2:2. 

Jy 11 11 1 ™* 3- Jo Mnfmui 9-4 £*,. 

SU ran, 2 Vi, V*. (R Hannan). Tata: £4 oo 
^00, £4.70, £1.40. DF; £45.00. CSF; 
£52 .96. . Trio: £B0.0a Wt Petraoo. Altar a 
steamittf inquiry, the rasa stood. 

10 

aSftLYETAfiWKSSandBnJli.iDter 

L 9- ten. 1. 9. (Miss Gay Kaflewavi Tte- 
- £130: £130. £L40, £230. DR£&70« 

£a.7aTrict«: £100.88. Tte UML 

HSies n n®*® (W j OTton- 
nor) S-K 2. M0i On LWe 1S« Jt to* 3. 
■HM a; ft*. 7 ran. Ifcw? (RH^SS 

TUae £330; £130. £13L DF: £3. 7a CSF: 
Z&48. 



_ “WT?* <M Ferdoni 3-1 A fan-; 

L”? 0lB 2 f 3 1 Jr ** a- tatanterara 

2''.. ID Ktattyl. Tow. 
5* ***■ £L90- DF: £5.Sa CSF; 

£11.15. Trtcast; £47.52. Tno: £54.30. 

In U Rao1 3-t 2. Amt- 

n 1 m WKhout 16-1- 
r ^ tem5, '- T « te: £3.60: £1.50. 
i hPifUSSi £5 - 9 °- CSP CUM. Tri- 

SJSSPff/Sfs?- v"*** “- 40 - 

Pteca: « £3031. Place 5 : £6.00. 

NOTTINGHAM 

OF HEARTS IB Doyie) 

2L Afldonaiio 2-1 bv; 3. Mtetkam 6- 

5“' JJ. 1 /* *■ IB Meehan. Lamboumi. 

^ ufvFf* ^ U(X a - 30 ' DF: 17 60 

CS^£1233. Tna £12.70. Winner said far 
5.000 guineas to Manai pipe. 

a yy> p l 5!! w * RED w «s' 3-1 A I.n; 
I?** 0 3- Spbcutetor 13 2. 

^ ism- 2. (J Hdls. 
L1 - ra £1 - 50 ' 
0330.” £b00 ' CSf; £13 - 77 rw; 

a Dononl U 8 law 2. 

on*, denuenon lOp P ™” 

iS i- w ran. 7-2 tw 
■- Rim. Wcfcifjnnt. itew 

Tna fS7nS : S 336 - 8, ■ Ttal * £233630. 

NR: b&i CJnvwi. 
07 3 u 0^11 11-?; 2. 
STSSfAtek 6,1 -' 3 - s « h *p^ 

3 Bemm KW. VV 

£aJto P M«; Tote: £0.60: 

rarvai t ' 90 - a ’°- ^ £33.n0 CSF. 

£147.70. CSF- 'riSS. r??^' 

Tn« £705^ ^ £ 737183 

sa^fissaassia 

uoea 57 T ««st: £88.22. .Too: 

£24«a.ie car. 

SMfawn lttiWartecH today I . ■ 

IBSfffVPr Qwdpots £25,50, 

"««« £154.17. Ptee»fc £9432. ; 
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long-distance distinction 



Racing 

RICHARD EDMONDSON 

f JInuuy Fitzgerald has not had 
the best of seasons, but the tra- 
va ils of the winter months win 
he immediately erased if one re- 

Ptllf AAAA a A • 


**’=*>-* g . 



win? 
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Criquette Head's Pas De Re- 


Guineas prep race, the listed 
Prix Imprudence over seven 
furlongs at Maisons-Laffitte 
yesterday, while dive Brittain's 
Fantastic Fellow took the colts’ 
Qassk: trial, the Prix Djebd, for 
Newmarket 

Pas De Repome, the Cheve- 
ley P&rk Stakes winner, nxwte all 
under Freddie Head and, al- 
though shaken up towards the 
end, there was only ever going 
to be one winner. 

Criquette Head said: “We 
were very satisfied try the run 
and it should serve to dust off 
all the cobwebs prior to New- 
market. Pas De Reponse does 


I told Freddie to make sure she 
had a good bit of work today.” 

Head has won the 1,000 
Guineas three times before 
with Ma Bjche, Ravinefla and 
Hatoof and Fas De Repsonse 
was cut to 6-1, from 8-1, by. 
Coral to give her trainer a 
fourth win m the race on 4 May. 

Fantastic Fellow entered 
2,000 Guineas recko n i n g , for ' 
which be is 20^1, from 33-1 with 
Ladbrokes, after making all 
the running in the Priz I^ebel 
The Brian Meehan-trained 
Tbrnba was fourth. 

Brittain said: “Fantastic Fel- 
low has done very well over the 
whiter and it will now be a ques- 
tion of going back to the own- 
ers and deciding the next move. 
He is entered in both the 
French 2JOOO Guineas, and the 
English 2000 Guineas.” ■ 

HYPEEUONJS 


ASCOT 

2.00: Serious won with authority 

at Utroreter last week but his task 

was certainly made easier by 
Cha r m in g Girl’s fsD at the third 
last flight. A fib rise in the weights 

does not look harsh but the odds 

on offer this morning are plenty 
short enough for a horse who al- 
ien Battered during his Flat-xao- 
ing career. PlnHpHobbs’f stable, 

:^V>Mfiimniii4n fivm nftfrhe- 


ing hit by the vims, runs two. 
OackOnsnutedftwooriteinNo- 
for a hot Chelte nh am h t ir- 
dk: race won by Space Thicker. A 
hug may have caused him to flop 

there. McCoy’s mountmiffit 

on well but most concede 2uw to 
stabtemate FAUSTTNO. The lat- 
ter finished stone last of 20 no- 
nes In the County Hurdle at 
Cheltenham but that was arot 
run dnce October for this course- 
i myjgtan ea winn er wh o loves 
to bear his hooves Tattle. 

□po 

135: Ascot specialist Stem Aim 
has won five times here, afl at two 
mikai and four of those times on 
good to firm ground. David 
Nxcbobon'syurdfiin topfonnso 

the n-year-okfs 84-day ^cnoe 

need not be a big problMJ. oni 
the extra distance might just 
hand the advantage to 

year-old wffl be wen suiiedbyttH 
trin. He was not fflven ahard race 


a^naatAinucc 10 days ago. 

rx r* 

ffisasgSa 

leaving a lacJSnste field. TRAIN- 

GLOT is difficult to opposed 
these terms but cramped «ws 
wobW not mate 

attractive betting proposMoa- 

V THE IN MyENKEVT 

RACING StKVH.b 

0891 26 T + 


.tn 


iramglot, who has been not so 
much a savant but an entire 
chain gang at the Norton 
Grange stables, retires this af- 
ternoon, and the Irish trainer 
says he will be happier than the 
men behind the Grand Na- 
tional winner if the old horse 
can go out successfully in the 
Letheby £ Christopher Long 
Distance Hurdle. 

It has proved to be a boun- 
tiful month for Fitzgerald's lo- 
cal tissue man in Yo rkshir e. At 
the Cheltenham Festival, an- 
other of the yard's permanent 

Fantastic 
win for 


fixtur es. Unde Erine, was al- 
lowed to stand down after col- 
lecting the Grand Annual 
C h ase. His swollen scrapbook 
includes two wins on the Hat for 
Lynda Ra m sden, 14 wins from 
49 efforts over hurdles »"4 
fences, and over £200,000 in 
prize-money. 

Trainglot (3.10) will have 

generated even more earnings 

if he can dispose of four rivals 
this afternoon. The little horse 


his impression on National 
Hunt racing's greatest stage by 


not far removed from the beast 
you see on wooden, runners in 
an infant’s nursery) gained the 
first ofhis notable wins in 1990, 
when he captured the Cesar e- 
witch in the hanrig of another 
who has lost the arm-wrestle 
with armo Domini, Willie Car- 
son. TraingLot .also finished 
fourth in an Ascot Gold Cup 
and, Eke Unde Enria, stamped 


Another animal with wrin- 
kles, Storm Alert (next best 
235), should capture the pre- 
ceding race at Ascot Bertone 
will finish second. 

The obvious choice for the 


RICHARD B7MONDSON 
NAP: Dancing Paddy 

(Ascot ZOO) 

NB: Storm Alert 
(Ascot 235) 

card's opener is Serious, who 
won despite blowing up on the 
run-in at Uttcoceter last time. 
However, It may be worth tak- 
ing a chance with DANCING 
PADDY (nap 200), who was un- 
willing to chany his vaulting 
technique when switched to 


KYLE STEWART HANDICAP CHASE - 10 YEAR-TALE 


HYPERION 

ZOO Faustino 4Z0 Dvayrian 

Z35 BERTONE (nap) 5dOO Northern VBa£* 

ZlOlhdngM &3S fatty Sharp 

3A0 Qraowfandc (rib) 

GOING: Good to Pina. 

■ Right-hand comae nXh testing upWIl finish. 

■ teeeoane is new the junction of A329 and A8SO. Access fran MS (June 3) and 114 
(June 6). HeEeopter-hovfing beffitgr at course. Rail state) (sender from lonioa, Wa- 
toloo} adjoins comae. ADIOSSZON: Xenbts 110 (Junior llexobecs 16-26 years, iaU 
price)-, (handstand A Paddock SID; SDvcr Ring S&. CAS TAMXi No’s 1, 2 A 3 M, n- 
imteder free. 


■ I£A1HNU TEAXNIQtS WITH SUNNKBS: D Nidwhua— • 18 whiners from 68 no>- 

oa(h«tBnwMli>af26MiiidapnataaUMadeiiriM2;arb*- 

15wtoners,74 runners, 203*. +il6Jl;Ofifce*wqbd— 12 wtaws, 68 nnmHs.l7.fl*, 
-424.72; N Ueu tis ta u u — -12 whins, 90 rumen. 13J%,S2A2i. 

■LEAmNO JOCXET& J.Otene — 28 wnoas, 115 dries, 242%. +S12JI4; KDu- 
woo4r— 21 wfamen, 128 rides, 17J*,-447J8; Alfapdra— J8whmem, lotted 
IT-3*. -C94JB; A F MeCor - 16 winners, 67 ltdes^U*. +S28£4. 

BUNEERED VB8T miB: Alketea (ZOOkXni^ GBttar 0X0). 

WINNBU» XBDB uar 8SVKN 1MX8: None. 

MHMTAIICB HPUm» ten (W>bBl—ataMirilaliy8Ba rt <w 
Seamer, North Yafeshfreflkafateoc (8.10J sera 224 mfles hyi HaOaald from Nora*, North 
TortteL ... . ' .. ./ 

fo^PBIEEMNE HANDICAP?. HURDt£( (CL^SS B) '■■■ 
|~^^£8^d02niA10]id8p8nalty VaSie^(ld ; ■IH 

1 Mina i»MnmBMwr(iaiCNNEto«ftrt»K a «^ 

— BDamua* 

2 341103 CMCK Wtm HP) (0 BPetteJP Hotter 11 7L A P McCoy 

3 521036 «UBBE(UBQ(N|n(Ul.rCK0MlJCKl810]3_: TlmtB 

4 DS34U6 muriMBBB8W8M(pm(BtoltoNaNrtT6ec«81031 

Maraj n 

5 500086 MinCDWCRmMeTU>^rm0awMddSlO7 — lOtesmeB 

6 ua »MIB(ll)mtb¥mlDeeliw«KMv7104 COINgw 

7 4-20100 PMWBB>TOITOflta«wx*^PHte51Dl:~ 

8 453100 m *iaa« (1« m fla«M (tote# MteM fterd 7 300— WI1kBtei(8 

a 540106 wami£ saw 6 ICO CU — » T 

MdnunaBVcl0K7>»>ante>wVKbiiA0iaaoer9BlANBMB.StvaK13ak 
■J i m. 54 Stte,mfrJ0CMdt 0^4- 1 
h«pa*k, 3Url Motr tetter, 3U tm A Hum, 464. NnM» tor 
UBK S(4wz 6 9 U J CWoly 36-1 (Ul N Micadqt 12 an 
RMMSUBE 

SBNOUS naa off# 60> Ngner nOcifan wfran succassful In a Udoaeter haraficap ll days 
spa hut ooidd stffl ba Ml «. Ha was a unM parfbnnar up to 10 Monw on 8«a Hat and 
cost 37.OQQ0M out of Vta La^y Hnrtes* stable last autuma He mada a win nin g htmiaa. 
debut at Uttomr last teem, (Wshad^ m«Mr omt fences at HuntbWdon In Oaoaenbar, but 
then boimced beefc «4m tbe WKaeter tedleap »*i w*en put back to leadln*. Tbate la 
evny naan to attlripala fcrthar bnpttMnwnt, tut he srfen rae as #» eort of hone dm 
>•01 aNflijs be better sulsd To easy tracta and Kcouid batbaiBis adended twotnfes on 
asttffcourae«abeaprabiam.No(lDtdithewabe0icnapetkftiUe.1>wbantated4bn- 
Time Abetate made eH to best tne teg-kvfcrm Chst-Vo « Hampton on Boring Day (tast 
nound) ed to could set emenysaflop here on Ns-feuased asfece. Back to ttaefcrtig 
tedtaep mart* of 122. Mwrfne could be a BMprdkMrVwiIbHWwatoliae not ttaat- 
enedln oeoer w» stnoe an Aupnt win tt HetefoRL Ho(y WMenr, Mto has been bled 
ctte«. ml0*J«t tack the pace far tNa, *Me thwa must also be doutts mar Daakf 
pm^y Winn last hurdas aln came In 1934. Oacfc On, another vho marls tom ebas- 
mg, is a fcadb bntae from a «ab»a worth noting now. Crack <*» la latU on Ha day and Tony 
MeOcy to back on boant 

Salaete: sawus 

lO Qg 1 KYLE STEWRT HANDICAP CHASE (CLASS B) HM 
1 £12000 2m 3f 110yds Penalty Vakw £8422 H 

I i 4-11316 «QMHMBffp4}{Qaa«0a»nPBOBODNfctcRenlll20 , .twtwna 

2 5UUS3- MniMBO«EK(Sm|(tasakEiaatU0NHenmKBlOli5 MAmpasH 

I 3 341164 S0PmuCODtIM)miW)WVPeBi»RWMr93fi9 Stem* 

4 123443 mno««0*sHmyJ ttftiy) KBa^BM 4— COUajw 

5 5PWP5 WUNBdWPWOFI^wOJ^JrtUlOO ^ C Unite » 

-Sihdnd- 

tftihwnmnyir 1l>r TIueftRteMateChxgit^toWtm 

KTIWW MWrtona. M Stone 4M, 1A SteUtoka, M Mon Bwees, SS-lTtegMe 
IMS MareW 8 11 11 J &** 7-1 U H Joterj 15 an 
. . pomaubE. 

On bteee. Stem mart loots up agtorw t He seemed to haw hb Imtmtora exposed . 
i bvSourri Men end VMM Reeddp at Sandtwsi in December, but then bounced beck add) 
aMHerwh defeat ofAakTomheWb He haen*tinrulncetBflBd off be hi nd t ha t teat Kemp- 
«jn m JMuay, bti ases wefl ftte. For el that, he ftcea an affia One and a heS ksioim 
and a ha ndteap made ut 154 to Hgi anoopi. laat aa atrt Wlfliaad tWnt Btealt Bt- 
omm, mte* a belated teappeaiance, butttwoukftitbaa surprtw If ha won. Ha hastbe 
mco to thmaten attids trip, goes wefl dgntOanded and afrkies on fast ptmt Bis m a 
rawYddia trapoylook, SUPHTUkClICSiajwt'Wwieed werBertnne. RaronelNng.Su- 
oeciacdcs wHfM a Ut ofvalue and Rkawd ttewaly hee been booked far IW»t4kW* 
ite^ev-dd vd» carriad e sem more'than today M«en beatbig Hne Hanmat end Senor 
n Banuaf on tot wound at Ketmtoon (2m) to Jenueiy. Hto recent Bteteriun ra(0KJu« have 
ten needed and ths up not bother him. Bonne went Methancaaboekawtih a good 
^Antree r 1Wa«r0i»*tlto UMatM Ute cwratrip (3m Upfenyferaneitfi.tiix 
ta bad te run we» xnantwm to Mfington Boy in a wkiabia tedkap etCbetetan on 

tw uwkws awt. beck in December. Benona mlpitiuK find mb taoe comings bR «dck 
SymoJSroea WJWt b« he le a sound Jumper In iha mam and aufcad to *b wtet te- 
Ingsmnltet) Inata&He. Times 


fences fium hurdles and who re- 
turns to the flimsier obstacles^ 
Coming away f ro m the races 
with anything other than spher- 
ical denominations in' your 
pocket is difficult enough, but 
today offers the opportunity to 
get nd of fimds even if you hap- 
pen to be ahead at Ascot A 
Partnership Parade between the 
fourth and fifth races, and again 
between the fifth and six, will 
give punters the chance to get 
involved in the most proficient 
moneygobbfing device the good 
Lord ever sent among us, the 
racehorse. Prices range from 
£150 for membership of a rac- 
ing dob with an interest in sev- 
eral horses, up to £6,500 for a 
q ua rte r m * chni# r »t I Crm 

Bailey’s Upper Lamboura yard 
should the champagne-affected 

lwfnn* iiwnhiM thk aftCIPOOP . 

In the Dom Ferignon world 
Ascot -ZOO 

tee C H L T 

m m. 

CteOn 7 2 *1 3-1 7-3 

‘ M M 

B1ke» M 7-1 M M 

n i 132 132 BA M 

161 m . 9 .130-1 

teteite Q-i g-i g-i 14a 

rRAtef BiainaBi 
tetete 331 331 33-1401 

aaw r »te*wBuwu.a3 

C-Cnat H- Wan 4 1- ladMo, T-2» 



R3RMOUH3E 

We eotitf be in lor a vbk here w«t GARMMN reoppased by two hones wbo took hen on 
oeanhe couae and cktatwa 17 d^i apx Raaar hind and anaotoaefc. Fmar Hand to 
a pound becar In for a ban-lenpn defeat and you can bei your botaxn doAar that Oreen- 
back wilba a toupiarrkW this time, assuming he Jumps oenar. &nenback cartaiiyy has 
Deftnnlotothei«HitwlMtoiandhBhSBmno(^tnicesmc8NBTBunDmfbl«8tone- 
KaDOonitnetecritirDitf) November and December, so he wfl be tab enough. But hh 
tendency to Jump left »« ensure mac Neman WUtamson earns hta fee and Gamwln, much 
more Bient and e home seems to be thrtabig on hb rack^g, ml0U well pid off a no- 
BM fcB-tuner wldi ■ Jon's snare of the pratoe due in Mick Hn^afcL Fmar Bland hn a 
paal ctanca It he Junps eaen^ (ha made s te mtocakes at Wlncanton two outte B8C4 
and he tookad oom-wel last time. He to a home on ine uppade but so, too. to Ganwen. 

Selection: QMBBMN 

\A OH I PARTNERSHP PARADE’ NOVICE HURDLE (CLASS C) 
l!z±5lJ £4000 added 2m 4f Penalty VUm £3»729 

1 633032 MMKMN{lZ)PAJtf*teMte5111D 4 P McCoy 

2 05P0TO BOOZYS DRE4N (32} (Gorton Le®H Thomsen 6 11 2 Mr E Btegtoa (7) 

3 5 HflK SUteBI (23} CDtMdFVter^T Thomsen Jcr*B 7 112 ICtBoty 

4 QUO MBIBtaOODm(4^8IOWrtRCU*8112 DMcnto 

5 ONetTS WOT Bmie Bainesj M Hendewor 7112 MAHtzpwMI 

6 • 0064 rBBXNICt2>|6AHitta0GIUM5112 8 JotesOB 

7 0 PSS F0U7 (QQ (Lad OQhou8scjkBssHKn0t7.il 2 : JFTttoy 

8 2-®S2 BBBWOWH JUS4] (2SJ (NssJNBieB STh0(rw511 2 BPeeM 

-BdKted- 

aETnHffil-3 DwrayeWa, 5-1 H0i4Reaar,S-l OyirTki WSy, 10-1 PeRaFc%. 12-1 Petotagi, 14- 
H W Rwit M. 2S-HM4 r B uu dp u. 100-1 Bacqe Dieeai 
IBM: Uandys Mate 6 11 10 P Hde 94 (J GObrf) 14 cat 
FORM OUSE " 

DAMflMN bd b«t 1001 Bonner to the unod0na( prediction here, it to dfflcUt to bi 0 jo 
M h the loan of Dsregidmts Cheltenham ttMvtotsbreq end M0 i^ Mobs and ha his sub- 
aaquait second msMbtamna Pomrtata dama In the Watoh Chsnvion ffcatOa. Dareydan 
weejtusMU Ratdayerfor Lady Hemes and acts on the round. True, he rase oaBah nca 
when tried WbBnkar* st Cheltenham In Mnuaiy to the race won by Booidnxm Sfarta, but 
he should have 0» measure oflhto opposite. Sunmer has some Mr Hot tom to 
hto nwne and he ren wel on Ns Duties debut at Newbuy tost moreti when flflh to enoth- 
er of Mmtbi Pipe’s, QUni Eaje. H0i Sumner wM be batter tor ttoioudngmi coUd maha 
up Wd a decent honltorowr this type d trip. Peers FoBy should win races, too, havfrig 
shaped wed fci the tetosy moe won by QuaBy. bat 8 to asking a lot ot him to master 
Deafen. - 

Selection: D4R4YOAN 

fcnnl mur NOVICE HUNIBl CHASE (CLASS H> £4^00 adttod 
l~rJ 3m UOydB Penalty Valua £ZS79 

1 UlTinil C4POQOTWOM(31)WPC6«^Th*ipnn3lteHI«0t813O_ltoAWbMifn 

2 084431 M0WB W HW14gMt.DMH.Dsee ID 12 7 ; Ik PA tow IMr (7) 

3 5*46-431 KOBBWMO(I7)(CMFRJsdeaii)SBeail0127 to T McCarthy |5) 

4 6mHF HBnaBMBSIMMMOCMe0OCHW9127^ to Etoom (7) 

5 4MUEUSf«](446iMB)RBv9320 toUGfe^B (7) 

6 4PMOMIMB|CEabM>toSAtar712D MrTMtotol(5) 

7 ffOOCQ.- BMA&MB (HQ (373) (J G (TNeM J G ONeB 11 12 0 to A Smmoms (5) 

8 OSQO-3 K3M I M M UIBB (MQ Q A C MtoJ Hfchwdsoo ID 12 D Mr H Mate (7) 


9 44Q6- BBMBMGMMOQIMtoPTteMi’TalvGttO to H Bower (7) 

3D AMR . BUCK (M) 0MIM ftbeae M Mm 10 12 0 toPttodtog(S] 

31 PORW LOW. BAIT (B2) (23) (A Detonpni A Darinscn 9 12 0 MrlMceBteH 

12 2B36 unKASUtmtn piPVtorehg RSnah9 120 toHVtoUny (7) B 

33 SnOOasauJO'C Wtoon] DM*son6 12 0 Mr D C Robtom (7) 

14 Psaos*. MAmBtoE (320) (R 9wpheKb M Ug0n 10 119 tote— tostto (7) 

AEITltC: 4-1 Bn, H Capo Catem 1M Bte— I, C-l StruflgM Ctoy, 3M 4ptes toft 
M. Notem VBtogto ID-1 Uadga <BBk. 311 Poocs Btood, 121 Antes. B—te Date Mh 
to Bates, UrX MMdwUw tort Owntol sir; 16-X loyal M 
1HMC utae Manns 8 11 6 J Ota* 114 (Ms D Grate* 11 on 
FORM BUDE 

BAKME to a B0>>)NtoC8d lO-yesr-okl son of Lb Most wto a decent chance m the wale 
othto second id Capper THsde In e huttrehen KLetoester. BuLthto Is a toutfi taoa to 
puntere with the Ascot fences sue to teh a fear out and tha Met that uibeaten sfe-year- 
oid itm gg M* m»y to naked here soggau he to neM h some regam, even K the bare 
tom of hto ttaee «*ts to nothing speciaL Ramer TK^Hdeas eaylnc hurdtor Batesani to one 
to consider. wMe Uartga Otter and Apatora King should do better than most Poors 
Wood won a humar chasa ham 17 days ago. but that was «er an extended 19 ftiksigs, 
a Wp which probably sutohbn better. . 

8 e l e ct io n: ELMORE 

cTSeI WHAL ASCOT CRICKET CLUB- NOVICE HANDICAP HURDLE 
0,00 (CLASS O £7jOOO added 2m 110yds Penalty Value i 
£5*402 

1 P05230 JUM DRUMM 0) 68 (And—JenHm) PWtobbvS 1110 1 Odra 

2 031 FUa.(S3)(toylkh6)]NUMer411B A P McCoy 

3 42-226 PBaALPUWXr3M*aiyTteJNHBnclflnon6U2 MATIhgwMI 

4 410622 FABaY StlAHP (32) (D| (HR pto Ctooflna F B—yl Oasnn ft* 4 10 10 NMteNa 

5 4634 MVB BAPEt (32) |G libbsM) G itobbtob 5 10 0 RMon 

6 3995 ADBOV (14) (ITeMr MbtnB J BtfBtr 5 10 0 Septo Mfckal « 

7 F063 MAFiFMMftf(20lftahanTtinr»d6Thomer5100 CMreTasnwr(7) 

MntmiD Mfcfic lfla. Th* ftendkw m^b: A3to 3a 13fc Me—te 9st 6b 

KTIBto 94 ML M Joto Dm, 41 Mdy tep, 1M F»topl IW, 918-u Bter, 191 

tote; 331 Ms il i iM il l 

198B: k«mwge 6 10 fl S FU 4-1 u ftQ 8 (an 

FORM W* 

Mm Dnw» Mdied taOed eff bownd Sanmacdno at Aftmee. but thto to mte tondenaek 
even B he to lumbered wbh top wel^a. The tom of Ms dose second to Pitted at Chep- 
stow In Februay seems deoem. Ra*l Pumdt has rnkad moderate since hto maiden te 
Me MR « Pbmpton bt October and. FMS&. tom the Mck StoAer stable which Mnded a 
r ota te double on Thursday, lotto the rtg» one on Ms Tauaon deteat of HnneocaMi (two 
winsdnoe) totaWng a a Liaaow thed to Gman Green Desert. 

S election: FASH. 


(tee to-to-nto 


,A An ] LETHEBY A CtBUSTOPtCR LONG OISTANCE ■BlR- 
3JU DLE (CLASS A} (GradR 2) £30y000 addad 
3m PMnatty VUur £18^250 

i 11-1S2D •naatajgT go) fMaonsa da teato) J ftasodd 10 H T0.,r— Bteinndy 

3 430331 8*SSira(USQOTPAKte^PI«ato7113 — ^ 

4 «vwi QHniBBtotWitoJBfWltofl— MMShto— BI73012 : 8 i|bli tMrtol 

5 SCna MWte(lQWIItol^EMto6^RQ«4m9 DMtok 

!?!frSn«lraSl990 CBntewttCh irin under VWga Cason. Ha nas a 7Mpente to 
^ToJtSSdfftn^n uWBttioritf h Nowmberwhen beBdngWtwAquaailoneWa 

5fto*Sd to bte thteW»f JtoM. kto tori to be sum. otter. 

* ^ S^S«».tetolBr e In December amoumed to «0eat dad en The dw.bw 8 mild 

to s»to whto. he can do If wmewhem near hto best Them 
St a0 to«l True. Oftmptoncan be atogp Mgn 
SSX tot hemiatea Tto wtfle the note Pto-untowdflidrt 
MTowceSMttttne when mowd u» to ttos* nte. SSL he coddbeth alypa 
^^^^as^lianwMM trto nod cmr-atote R—s, teto omdd 1» a spring 

mam, end W ouwaased Baste*. Salealtae TWUNOOT 

r- m KESTREL NOVICE CHASE (CLASS C) f^OOO added 2m 3f 

|3j 4U[ uflytto Puoalty Value £S654 

rw ORMMte TO CT 

3 yam HMtflA»M^Bte n«Blto -gU9 DOM*- 

— MteuMtoae,Uto30 *■»* ■*. PlteBrece 

SIE^ffSTai2ca^^<^ s ^ - ■ , 


super tactics ■ The trainer James Fansbawe and jocke y Nei l Veriey were pun- 
T yhnrT afWh ntng fini nTvT prTTfy iirvyrthgTyTt^rngri' mle atNr VthiriTaTTi 
yesterday . Rnjhawe was fined £1,400, the minimum for the offence, 
and Varlcy suspended for seven days (April 21 to 28) over the run- 
ning and riding of Green Power in the Bassingfield Maiden Stakes 
— over a mile. The Green Desert geldmg, who was making his reap- 
jiAmgfc sMB p earance> nude headway towards the lead inside the final furlong 
withpol being unduly punished to finish fifth behind China Red, beal- 

o Herds en around eight and a half lengths. The run caught the attention of 

■ the s tewards, who found the trainer and jockey in breach of Jocfc- 

Sllri *® r ey dub Rule 151. After a lengthy inquiry, senior stewards’ secre- 

tary MKIHam Nunneky said: “Tie stewards found that Green Power 
mtf&cwwlfe* was not ridden to obtain his best possible placing. He was not put 
in be dossed k into the race and at do time was be asted for an effort."^ nude 
d a pan inthst. ^ (mt panshawe h conad ering pp appeal against hi s ptm- 

^Ttontenby iahment, winch also includes a 30-day suspension from running for 
a quoadon *(0x Green ftwer, begnming raxt Tuesday. “I will think about that," said 
d id put his twt flietcainer. “It seems qmtesteep-we have gone for gold, Tm afraid 
But the horse is vew unsound and hadn't run since last August. When , 
• best. Them he came into the final furlong he hung to his left, and Neil could ! 
oMawflMn not ride Km out through the last furlong.” 

BRanlde Dettori was en route to Hang Kong last night to ride Godol- j 
aid be a sprint phin's Annas Mirabilis in the Group One Queen Elizabeth n Ctip 
k>r TRAfftfaor and Dettori teamed up to win the 

mwe irarmot pmg last year with O vea buiy and Annus Mirabilis has every chance 
sited 2m 3f of repea tuig the fcaL The five-year-old hns already made his mark 
abroad, capturing a Group Ttao race worth over £40(1000 in Japan 
_n a flunk) hsr October under DanyPHofland. New Zealander Sapio was sec- 

jiMtotet ond in thsmBo-apd-a-goartcr^ace last year and runs agam but South 

SM0a African challenger and j'ointtopweight London News, could prove 

DOBiR I a more potent Ihreai. Others with chances include Indigenous and 

Deauville. Godolphinhave taken the precaution of putting Philip 
Robinson on standby in the event of Dettori’s being delayed. 


Chappie- Hyam: Doubts 

of the -Flai, Desert King at- 
tempts tO notch the name of 
O'Brien once again on the 
scroll for the Gladness Stakes 
at the Curxagh this afternoon. 
In the old days, il was as natural 

as pulling on his pants in the 
morning for Vincent to win 
thu race and now his unrelat- 
ed namesake Aidan tries to con- 
tinue the Baflydqyie hegemony. 

Desert King was one of six 
horses supplemented for the 
Derby this week, alongside the 
Trifle of stafalemaie T nhan rVnyfF 
and the champion British juve- 
nile, Rsvoque. After the latter’s 
owner, Robert Sangster, had 
forked out £Sy)00 to add his coir 
to the field, Peter Chapple- 
Hyam, his trainer, piped up with 
the cheery news mat lm was un- 
sure whether Revoque would 
stay the Deity distance. 

“It's hard to say whether 
he’ll get the trip,” Chapple- 
Hyam said yesterday. “I know 
he will stay a mile and a quar- 
ter but whether he wifi get a mile 
and a half nobody knows. He’s 
got plenty of speed, bat his sire, 
Faiiy King, sired the Arc win- 
ner Hehsao so be can get hors- 
es that stay.” 



HYPERION 

TAD MeBow Master 2A5 Die Whole Hog3JJ> 
Dissolve 3.45 Polden Pride 415 Kitight In 
Side 445 Super Sharp 5JL5 Fllscot 


GOING: Fba (Good to FVm in pteoes). 

■ Left-hand, sharp, comae -wkh ebon rua-io. 

■ Come la N of town on A380. Newton AUtosute Im. AD- 
MISSION: TbttendaSlO; Comae SB- Accompaaled owkr-lSs 
free. CARPARK: On j*B*SJJS0, remainder ftw. 


WI MK MUg i W MI 1 1l<toftra g (a4ST t Hra l Tto>tete(RJE>. 
WDW8KS nt THE LAST SEVEN DAIS: None. 
LONGrDBTANCK KDNNKBS-’ Jtr*» Kn (3-4S) & D^» Omm- 
«kr (446) tobaean 161 ntolaltoSOiUllhieiLlBMTkv.OgsaL 

i ■ ip 

0 ini HAPPY brthmy partyfare novice 

HANDICAP HURDLE (CLASS E) £2£25 
4YO 2m If 

1 011 NBlOVf MASTER (32) (CD) NWtar 1110— JIAbpanr (7) 

2 0P3 SMS3MCRBI(12)CltolOCkl04 DankBpaa 

3 43402 B41H ANMIff dQ R CuntB 10 4 J»JQnttte{7) 

4 000 SAUCT DANCER (389 JTudi 100 SMcMB 

5 0902 NATS lADVnCPochain 100 T IMtlMi l 

8 . 0QP60 MM) LBER (7) REIater 100 VSMtMy 

Mfctnwn W0C Mil The toteOp Mtfas: SauQ* Dncar 90 lift Mft 
ltdf9a »ftp«UrerWaL 

BEntoftl-3MilmiilliitBr.B-lBMh8te8.W-S— irrerle.ia-llMto 
Lady, to 1 Saacy D— ear. 33-1 M—l Lkwr 

ADDBONS MEATS NOVICE CHASE (OASS 
CLirJ E) £A07S added 3m 2f Uflyds 

1 m012 UEVM0tENDG(U}nKB8lqr8113 SHdM 

2 6SF4UU bUW*(14)PRotel71D10 MBhanM 

3 PI9M3 RUSUCHMBCUQLWHrgTOlOlO HO— Rta(7) 

4 PS5E0P CBAWIEP8P29 PHoM» 7105 G Tamer B 

BE7TNM 14 The Whole Hog. 7-1 Ornate, RhHc M08. IM Oto* 

lO 1 Cl SQUBtES RECRUmHENT CONDdlON- 
ALS HANDICAP HURDLE (CLASS E) 
£2^25 2m . Bf 

1 P-11123 BURttosnMSAM (NZ) (123 A Hobbs 9 11 10 — OBntnw 

2 4UQ334 IB8S MMBOOLD (3) R HodpB 8 H B DiaMMB 

3 124IF3 OBSOCVE{7)N1— totodS 1012 Ototot 

4 OIBPPU AUM8MKM (14) U W 6105 TDMOMHbe 

-48ntoad- 

BCrmft 44 B—k—M tom, 74 nimatwL 33-1 MBA— I ha 


I . . ' . f . i l . f 1 *’.T;«i ' i a.' 1 1;7. 


Wtf HANDICAP CHASE (CLASS D) £4,980 
2m 5f 110yds 

1 4113/01 D0UMA80(RQP)(D) MNpe7120 BSteaRB 

2 113-222 mnmiriiirtinuimHTirrtahtoTiH thiim 

3 123PG3 BEAU BAHU4RD |43) 08 P Mdrih 10 11 2__BIWn B 

4 43Q13 ni Rto CR WRtotetOlDO TPl I LI Al 

5 P23CQP RYTIW RIM (12) Lhs SO*! 12100 TJOWte 

AUnn ndgc 10a Tka htop tmgts fti—a Stt 5ft, Rym Am 9 KUl 
BEITW& 64 Doato0i, 94 FoMai Fltto. 44. Bm Btetod, Bd Fm- 
■icl; 2S-1 krtna Roe 

fXTcl WILIAM MU. HAMNCAP HURDLE (CLASS 
D) £3*650 added 2m If 

1 241101 OUT NMBOMB tmtU) TO J Nail 51111 TMmKT) 

2 171153 H«f DANCE (B? TO TOP Hobbs 6 11 3 BlMmqr 

3 35Q61 MB— to SHE (88) TO MR— 11 20 4 CHmM 

4 2133F4 HBIDEIUM(M)TO))DM-ni5100 BM— 

5 223563 SLDMNiraHCM) (CD) R HadBB7 100 ltek(7) 

- 5 d s cto i i - 

IRtoin atec 10a The te*to imtfn: toRk hm aa 7a GMV 

fwiastm 

BEmttB40atlti— h«, 2-1 togr DM,44. KteMtoto 7-1 Vte 
lato lO-lOtart—Palh 

I a AC| WLF TOWNSEND REIKMAL HANDI- 
CAPjCHASE (CLASS F) £3/475 2re llOydB 

1 6PP5E MWDKYCLUB (39) fBR ITirklS 1110 BB—te 

2 133-43 a -M teAim qioTOPaodbrtioii g .. nB amagt 

3 2P-3600 TOOMUCHTOOSOON (1R9) (C3l)PTAb0lsB USAIhalM 

4 123144 3UPER3IMflP(U||Cp)TOKGBm'9113 JhoalOBmr 

5 5MP04 BA»0FT1««WCX4)TO'toSOdM91013_-__. 

6 2462-50 EbBteMBl TOW TO « Hawaii ID ll.TPmttel 

7 4(4163 DAMMCHANCETOTOTORHoteUlOB PH-V 

8 AFUP-1 imiAraV0W*TOTOItoJSowni3AlDT____ 

totes (3) 

9 62WP1 MBnBSItoMETO<CD)MIMlQ103 SIM 

-tdsdm—- 

BEIIBIft 134 BtetoBSte 94 Ibsmcfe Ibasaea, B-l Btotete OWL 
SteSte W D— Chaaea, 9-1 MMbm Bosto 2W JWfeVsr- 
telWtehsm 

| E re e‘| SAPPHRE AND DIAMONDS OPEN NH 
FLAT RACE (CLASS H) £L500 2m If 

1 BROim mo (NZ) A Itobbs 5 11 4 88 mm 

2 04 OOUNTTrUMSTO Bi^te 5114 Bllte 

3 26 FUCOT(40 WTinar5114 1 

4 0 SaMOSFBXTYTO Uss SVAftnrmi 511— 

m 

5 00 PRO— PCMraMETO M F^»4 1012. — BMsem (7)1 

-SMmI- 

BETTtoe: 54 Fhscut. 52 Cewby Xrt*. 7-2 PtoM TVs PM—m, 81 Saa 
Pmmte 2WB— hsrNms 












sport 


FA CUP SEMI-FINALS 



OTT 1P97 . T Hfi INPEPE jjPBg. 
nftTTTrmft v 19 april * - — ™ 


Chesterfield set sail against tide of history 


rr” 




EX: 




GUY HODGSON 


Stan lenient, Buiys manager, was 
undertaking an interview after a 
shower. “How we lost to Chesterfield 

is a mystery," be said in January, his 
disappointment as naked as his 
body. “Til show you the video. We 
played them off the park.” 

Strong, vigorous E\ Cup runs of- 
ten have Insubstantial roots. Mid- 
dlesbrough were losing to 
non-League Hednesford at one 
gfaop this season while Chesterfield, 
if Tement’s testimony can be trust- 
ed, were fortunate to survive the third 
round. Subsequent success can erase 
a lot of earlier angst, shocks can obEt- 
erate a well of achievement. 

Wimbledon, Chelsea and Mid- 
dlesbrough have upset the real 
leviathans in English football this sea- 
son but they will be whoDy over- 
shadowed if Chesterfield reach the 
FA Cup final tomorrow and become 
the first team from either the old 
Third Division or the current Second 
to get there. Cup glory, apart for the 
very few, is an ephemeral thing. 

Not that Chesterfield would mow. 
Give or take the odd goalkeeper, 
renown has bypassed them with de- 
pressing regularity considering that 
they are the fourth-oldest dub in the 
League. They have never got to the 
top division and the furthest they had 



Dyehe, the Chesterfield captain, 
agreed, “but we can mate up for all 
those disappointments. The thing 


about the Cup is that it is only over 
9Q minutes. Just because you are 


9Q minutes. Just because you are 
playing a Premiership team It does 
not mean they are naturally going to 
win. The pressure is on them.” 

Certainly, it will be exerted to nul- 
lify J uninh n and Chesterfield could 
hardly have asked for a better tem- 
plate than Leicester’s performance 
in die Coca-Cola Cup final last Sun- 
day. Pontus Kaamark never left the 
Brazilian’s shoulder and his impact 
was negligible. 

Indeed the fear offaDure might be 

as large a hind ra n ce in MhHesfa BOggfa 

as their experience is an asset Lose 
to Chesterfield and who knows what 
condition the players will be in when 
they meet Leicester in the Coca-Cola 


Cup final replay on Wednesday? 
This week wm define Boro’s season 


been in the FA Cup before was the 
fifth round in 1933, 1938 and 1950. 
ft is not so nmrfi lmtiqial territory rhat 
they mil be exploring when they face 
Middlesbrough at Old Trafibrd to- 
morrow as another planet. 

Nor does history favour them, as 
six Third Division teams have 


reached the semi-finals before and 
none has reached Wembley. Add 
such exotic figures in the opposition 
as -T unrnh n andFabrizk) RavaneUi to 
those statistics and a Chesterfield win 
tomorrow would be the greatest FA 
Cup shock of all rime. 

“Our Cup record is dismal,” Sean 


This week wm define Boro’s season 
and ft soever a comfortable prospect 
knowing so much ft at stake: 

Nigel Pearson, an influence of 
calm at the back, could soothe any 
sign of nerves but he ft likely to be 
with an ankl e injury. Com- 
pare that with Chesterfield who 
could afford to zest a good propor- 
tion of their team when they met 
Watford on Tuesday. If ever a chib 
of their status ft going to reach Wfem- 



said.* “With the : 
performances have not been good 

“jE tier have Wimbledon's «M- 

tstsssssmi 

isssEfs^sssa 

•‘BT— - 

blcdon could chw»c 
the semi-final. Arsenal ‘ 
probably be « as they.lwvx 
Si the League there 
Cup-winning season of 
neatly, their one meeting ,h « seawn 
It. rnmuhintt ended tn 




r 


a- 


m: 


nenuy. tneir out 

with tomorrow's opptMienw ended m 

a 4-2 win at Stamm Brute- 
Much will depend on how suc- 
cessful Whnbledon are at harness- 
ing Gianfranco Zola. Suppnss him 
and thev will be half-way to WemN 
ley, let him free anil the season of 
much promise will come to nothing. 

In the year of the underdog the 
na tural outcome tomorrow would be 

a Chesterficld-Wimblcdon final. 

Logic dictates otherwise, however, 
although both semi-finals seem ripe 
for replavs. How the Premier Le; igue 
will sort out the consequent fixture 
chaos without extending the season 
ft anyone’s guess. 


Highbury, were carrying the 


blew, tomorrow is the time. 
Chelsea, who meet Wimbledon at 


din ary comeback in the fourth 
round. Yet their League form — 
three successive defeats -is dire and 
the ongoing sniping between the 
player-manager, Ruud Gullit, and 


striker Gianluca Vialli can hardly 
have helped team bonding. 

Indeed, if a side looked to be split- 
ting into nwj disparate and talented 


tegrated against Ccwenl^ in midweek. 
“We’re goraginto the semi-final on a 
bad run,”Steve QarkE, their defender, 


!$ion 

top 



‘If you play with so many good 
players, you either become 
intimidated or you try to be as 
good. I'm 33 and still improving’ 


F ootball lore hash that this weekend, FA 
Cup semi-final time, ft the game’s heart- 
break ridge. Get over it and at least you 
get to play at Wanbley; lose and nobody cheers, 
nobody remembers your name. 

An expert disagrees. 

When It comes to losing semi-finals, few 
footballers speak with greater authority than' . 
Steve Clarke, the Chelsea defender. Against. 
Wimbledon at Highbury tomorrow Clarke will 
be playing in his 10th semi-final So far he has 
wonoue.Hehaslost.intheE\Orp,'theSdot- . 
tish Cup, the League Cup both sides of the 
border, and in Europe. 

But all those bitter memories - and some 
of St Mirren's defeats against the Old Firm 
were controversial - pale beside the recol- 
lection of the one final he got to. It was 1994 
and Chelsea lost 4-0 to Manchester United, 
the biggest FA Cup final defeat, discounting 
replays, since 1903. 

That was the worst,” Clarke said over lunch 
after training earlier this week. “We felt that 
it was not a fair reflection of the game. We had 
done as well as them for an hour, it just ran 
away from us in the last half-hour. It even 
rained, on Cup final day. That summed up our 
mood” 

The game was marked by two penalties 
against Chelsea in seven minutes, the second 
which put United two up, was not one of David 
EUeray's better decisions. That was the turn- 
ing point of the game,” Clarke added “At half- 
time we had a chance of winning. That was a 
penalty which went against us." 

This contrasts with Chelsea’s last-minute 
penalty in this year's fifth-round replay against 
Leicester. “I was right in line and when it hap- 
pened I thought it was a penalty -as you do. 
The first lime I saw it on the television I thought 
perhaps noL Sometimes they go for you, some- 
times agnins t” 

Chelsea have also beaten West Bromwich, 
Liverpool and Portsmouth. Clarke’s words in 
the programme before the third-round tie with 
Albion have looked increasingly prophetic “It 
seems if we get through the thud round we 
normally have a good Cup run,” he wrote. 

Now Wimbledon await. They have had a 
great season and turned us over big time at 
Stamford Bridge 14-2]. We know what to ex- 
pect- Wfe have to fight to the best of our abil- 
ity and if we can do, we are good enough to 
go through. 

“Efan Ekoku and Marcus Gayle have been 
outstanding. I don’t think there has been a bet- 
ter partnership in the Premiership. They are 
both big, strong and quick. They are a hand- 
fill to play against and get their share of goals. 
You can’t ask any more of your front men." 


Chelsea’s club captain 
talks to Glenn Moore 

about a decade of 
change at the Bridge 


Then Gtenn signed DanTetrescu and a lot 
of people thought That's darky out 7 . Glenn 
pulled me aside and sak^ ‘this is not the eqr^, 


of your career, Iwantyon to play on the right- v- 
hand side of a back three’. But I was injured 
at the time and Michael Dubeny came in and 
did great Suddenly I was thinking, Tm not 
. going to get in there either'. 

. . “Then Aady Myers got injured on the left, 

I got the chance and took' ft.; Being right-foot- 
ed makes ft easier to cover the centre but I 
’ did go out against the kkltmg board, and ping 
Sway with the left foot for a while just to get 


(typically the Paisley dub won the Scottish Cup 
later that season). Not only is he the dub's 
longest-serving irayer-nonfeof the sduadhe 
Began with are' even in the'PrenuetShip.' ' : 

There have been six managers and about 
600 players. There ft always a high turnover 
at a football dub though not normally so many 
managers," Clarke said. 

There was a time when I thought about 
moving on. It was under Bobby Campbell and 
I was not in the side. The dub didn’t let me 
go and Fm still here. I never really wanted to 
leave. I always enjoyed it here and- now Fm 
in a team which makes the struggles of the ear- 
ly years worthwhile. It ft a reward for perse- 
verance. 

The turnaround in the last four years has 
been incredible. When Glenn Hoddle came 
the dub seemed to move on to a different lev- 
el Although I have not actually moved it feels 
as though I have joined another dub. 


it swinging right’ 

T thought his strength was his defending," 
Hoddle recalled this week. “I also wanted to 
have foll-backs in those portions so they would 
be comfortable if they were pulled wide. He' ; 
has done very well He was receptive to new 
ideas.” 

If Clarke’s development ft a good argument 
for the introduction of foreign players, so was 
the scene at Chelsea’s Heathrow training 
ground. After Gullit ended the official session, 
Gianluca Vialli went off to do some sprint train- 
ing with Ade Mafe (the former British athlete 
who ft now Chelsea’s fitness ooach), Dan Pe- 
tiescu did some dribbling and Gianfranco Zola 


‘I’ve always enjoyed it 
here, and now I’m in a 
team which makes the 
struggles of the early, 
years worthwhile' 


Both sides have lost form recently, with 
Chelsea’s slump prompting Clarke to tell his 


team-mates a few home truths after the mid- 
week defeat at Coventry. Clarke, the dub cap- 
tain, was frustrated at the recent 
under-achievement of a potentially fine side. 

The team is now better equipped than in 
1994. We had good players then but we have 
improved the quality of the team, we have good 
international experience. It is the best team 
1 have played in at Chelsea." 

There have been a few to choose from since 
Clarke signed from St Mirren in 1986-1987 


The ground will be great when it is finished. 
I remember when the chairman first spoke 
about the plans and put the stadium model in 
reception. I thought T won’t see that in my 
time here’, but I’m getting there. Fve anoth- 
er two years on my contract so there’s every 
chance IT1 play at the Bridge when it’s com- 
pleted.” 

Changes off the pitch have been matched 
on it. Clarke has survived and prospered 
through Chelsea’s adoption of a Continental 
style of play and be has had an excellent sea- 
son on the left of Chelsea’s back three. 

Tm enjoying it The change started under 
Glenn, he wanted us to start to get the ball 
down and knock it about It progressed un- 
der Ruud Gullit. The Continental players won’t 
tolerate it if you give the ball away. It makes 
you concentrate. If you play with good play- 
ers you either become intimidated or say ‘I 
want to be as good, I want to learn'. I chose 
the latter. I am 33 and still improving.” 

Clarke was a conventional nght-back when 
Hoddle came. “He changed it to the wing-back 
system with me on the right and I was not as 
comfortable. I fell I had more to offer as a de- 
fender than an attacker. Pins Tm getting on 
- once you get the wrong side of 30 yon don’t 
want to be doing 80-yard runs all the time and 
there ft a lot of physical effort involved. 


led a few players on a jog round the perimeter. 

“You see these players crane over here and 
they earn a lot of money and are top quali- 
ty players, but they don't just train and go 
home. They are prepared to stay, do a little 
bit aura and work on something in their game. 
The Italians believe if you are not training 
you lose your conditioning. We tend to play 
so - many matches we just have a rest then get 
ready for the next one. They are still prepared 
to do the conditioning work. That was an eye- 
opener. 

“When I started playing, the manager just 
said ‘that’s it, get changed and go home’. It 
wasn’t open for debate. This morning Ruud 
said you’re finished and it was 30 to 40 min- 
utes before a lot of the players came in. Of 
course, ft was a nice day, wit if it’s raining you’ll 
still find 12 to 15 people doing their exercis- 
es in the gym.” 

- Clarke’s form might prompt thoughts of a 
Scotland recall but, though he has been 
watched this season by Craig Brown, he has 
given up hopes of adding to his six caps. The 
last, against the Netherlands, in 1993, also 
marked the end of GnlhVs international ca- 
reer. “He chose to retire, I was retired,” Clarke 
said. “1 don’t think there is any chance of a 
recall You never say never but there is no rea- 
son for him to change it They have lost two 
goals in 15 internationals. Tm not bitter 
about it It just happens. The problem ft scor- 
ing goals not conceding them and he won’t be 


me up for ray goalscoring." 

Indeed not Clarke, having been narrowly 
robbed of a goal against Portsmouth by Den- 
nis Wise, last scored against Queen’s Park 
Rangers in April 1992. “For a Iote time I didn’t 
go up for corners so I was not likely to score. 
TTiis year I have, and Fve had four or five good 
attempts. With a tittle bit of luck they could 
have been a goal I haven’t given up. I might 
not get another international cap but Fm pret- 
ty sure FU get another goal” 
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Steve Clarke: Has had an exceflent season on the left of Chelsea’s back three 


Photograph: Allsport 


Last Sunday Middlesbrough 
fans watched the history of our 
club being rewritten as the 
team walked on to the Wemb- 
ley j>itch for the first time in a 
major final Amazingly, well do 
it again at Old Trafford to- 
morrow as Boro play their first 
FA Cup Semi-final 
In 1975, a handful of Boro 
fens met together on the steps 
of the players’ entrance at Ar- 
senal to form Middlesbrough 
Supporters South. All folly 


rounded in the history of a cen- 
tury of mediocrity, if you had 
suggested to them that the next 
22 years would feature three 
defeats in the EA Cup quarter- 


finals, two setbacks in League 
Cup semi-finals, four relega- 
tions including a season back in 
Division Three, and losing the 
lead with three minutes to go . 
in the only zeal cup final we ever 
reached in 121 years, they 
would all have responded: 
“bloody typical”, which still 
stands today as the unofficial 
motto of MSS. 

If you had then gone on to 
say that you predicted that 
Boro would alas go bankrupt, 
then reach the top division 
within two years they may have 
started to inch away from you. 
But when you told them that 
Boro would leave Ayresome 


park for a stunning new all- 
seater stadium, buy an England 
striker, an Italian internation- 
al who had just scored the win- 
ning goal in the European Cup 
final and a Brazilian star who 
Pele described as the best play- 
wmtlte world, they would have 
called for the straitjackets. 

For many of the 650 mem- 
bers in MSS now, all this sud- 
den attention across the sports 
pages of the world’s media is 
difficult to comes to tenns with. 
Only a couple of years ago, be-’ 
ing a Boro exile 250 miles from 
home meant scouring the press 
and Ceefex for any scraps of 
Boro news. Snippets tike “John 
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Middlesbrough 


Andy Smith- 





Gannon has signed on a free 
transfer” or “Gary Parkinson 
has passed a late fitness test for 
the Zenith Data Systems Cup- 
tie with Fort \fele" would have 
us nattering away with excite- 
ment. proudly sporting our 
Heritage Hampers sponsored 


copies of the EvmskigGtcette to 


see how the reserves got on at 
Doncaster. 

Now a quick scan in the pa- 
per shop means a blast of 
tabloid headlines announcing 
“Juninho to Atletico/\felen- 
cia”, “Points docked as Boro 
go bottom", “Ravanelli to 
Man Ut d/back to Italy", 
“Emerson’s in Rio", “Robbie 


Mustoe in sprained ankle 
shock”.. Ana that’s just 
Coxxeda Dello Sport. 

There were over 200 of us 
pre-Robson and the newcomers 
have joined after hearing of us 
through people like the actor 
Steve Tttfflmkmson of Drop the 
DeadDow^asidBaByfassangei 
feme, who wanned Boro hearts 
when he insisted his character. 
Father Peter Clifford, chastised 
a group ofltids dad in Man Utd 
and Liverpool shirts with the 
words: “Bey, remember, Mid- 
dlesbrough rule OK." 

Critics taunt us that there 
were only 4,000 at Hartlepool 
to watch Boro's first home 


game of the 1986/87 season or 
that in Lennie Lawrence’s twi- 
light months only 8,000 turned 
up at Ayresome to watch them 

Dlav Rnltnn in ioty* 


play Bolton in 19%. 
You won’t find rt 


You won’t find the tens of 
thousands who have recently 
queued for cup tickets daiminc 
to have been there. They were 
sat at home cursing their hick at 
hflvmo thp Rnm Wh. 


v Heritage reus e d 

on to them by generations who 
h^ always been let down by a 

dub who, m the words of our 
™ Hairy Pearson, -had dis- 
played a capacity for self-de- 
struction that would have drawn 

gasps of admiration from a 
roomful of kamikaze pilots." 


When the Boro have looked 
anything like breaking out of 
mediocrity the support has 
been huge, only to be broken 
ty pitifuldefeats in ciudal cup 
ties or, in the case of two of the 
greatest sides, in 1913 and 
1939. war being declared. 

We may have no finger- 
nails, cash or nerves left by 17 
May but we .would rather have 
aU this than sit in mid-table 
boredom. Alan Hansen may 
uot understand that, but who 
cares? 


Bomenles cm contact MSS at 
3 Garland Court, Victoria Street, 
St Albans. Herts AL1 ZSY 
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Evans chilled by Liverpool’s Paris exposure 


r^T] They arrived bade on 
1 Merseyside yesterdjy 
wondering what die 
&&$Gi hell had happened in 
Paris. Roll-over-and- 
die football has never been the 
Liverpool way and the lam- 
basting verdict of their manag- 
er. Roy Evans, was akin to the 
Pope kicking verbal lumps out 
of an aD-conquering \6tican XL 
“It lacked passion and h 
lacked pride" was Evans* 
|gta thing response to Thuis- 
3-0 drubbing that cut to 
ribbons Liverpool’s chances of 
playing in the Cup-Winners’ 


didn’t defend. We were poor." 
The keeper David James took 

the brunt of media criticism 
with two bonders against a Paris 
St-Geimainade who can afford 
to spend thenext two weeks at 
the Folios Berg&re. But Evans’ in- 
vective embraced collective re- 
spcmsfl3fli!yalthcRighhe.sakt“We 
need to do a bit of soul search- 
ing indhriduahy, because no one 
cfid themselves any cnediL" 

Strong words, but they need- 
ed to be. When a dub wah Liv- 
erpool’s European pedigree is 
reduced to also-ran status in a 


European semi- final, the 
of Shankfy, Paisley and Bgan 
start echoing around the boot 
ro om , increasing the' demand 
that some thing should be done. 

Bat where does Evans start? 
Steve Harkness is off the 
foamsheet for the second leg on 
25 April. He is suspended.. 
James has started to suffer 
from creeping uncertainty, gift- 
ing goals to Leonardo and 
Benoit Cauet, bat creeping 
paralysis afflicted the likes of 
CoDymore, Baines and McMa- 

naman 

Perhaps the most atrilring 


rack Duxbury on 

the aftermath of a 
French foray that 
proved a shambles 

development was die way die 
Rrndi won the physical battle. 
“We were brushed off the ban 
too easily both in attack and de- 
fence. Yoo Just can't do that," 
Evans rwi kL 

The goabaser Cauet had ex- 
pected a typical beefy display 
from Liverpool. “It’s always 
been said that Bngfch reams are 


strong and French rides don’t 
have that in them,” be said. “But 
we were that much tougher 
right from the start, both at tbc 

back and up front 
■ “I am not saying that they 
were scared, yet once w e were 
2-0 up.at half-time I felt that 
they didn’t believe they could 
get bade into the game. They 
simply couldn’t rbarig a dungs. 

“Perhaps we were more £>- 
cused, 1 don’t know. We’re not 
saying it’s all over and I still 
think it could be 50-50, but we 
did what we had to which was 
to profit from their mistakes." 


That view of the tie seems 

antfie break, where the lively 
Patrice Lobo is in bis element, 
spells trouble for Liverpool in 
the Anfidd return. 

Rai, PSG’s Brazilian cap- 
tain, was as surprised as Liver- 
pool were downcast by the ease 
of victory. “We knew that we 
couldn't let diezn get hold of die 
match so we pressed them all 
the time," he said. “But when 
we had the ball we found that 
we cnukl open them up with just 
one or two touches and cause 
them problems all the tune.” A 


simple dissection of Evans* sup- 
posedly sophisticated side. 

Jerome Leroy, whose goal six 
minutes from rime was de- 
scribed by Evans as the possi- 
ble “killer 0 , said he expected 
“3,000 miles an hour stuff" in 
the next meeting, but Liverpool 
win need more than huff and 

puff. 

Although previously suc- 
cessful in eigh t of 10 European 
semi-finals, Swill take one of the 
all-time comebacks to face ei- 
ther Barcelona or Horentnum 
Rotterdam on 14 May. 

“We have had many famous 



Tension building 
at top and tail 
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Alex Ferguson’s assertion that 
Ayhe Premiership had become a 
’ test of endurance rather than a 
matter of skill could have used 
Graeme Souness’s face as Ex- 
hibit A this week. Strain and re- 
lief were carved in his features; 
and this in a man with a histo- 
ry of heart trouble. 

The Southampton manager 
had navigated emotional ex- 
tremes during a 1-1 draw with 
Derby Gounty that had been se- 
cured only with a last-minute 
oWn goal. He was smiling, but 
if he had succumbed lo the tur- 
bulence within, no one would 
have blamed him. It is hard at 
the top, as Manchester United 
proclaim, but it is a damn right 
less pleasant at the bottom. 

Three home games, Souness 
explained, would • dictate 
Southampton's future. “Our 
^destiny is m our own hands," he 
“said in a manner that suggest- 
ed it had been repeated in his 
own head many times before. 
Had he gone on he might have 
placed greatest importance on 
today’s match against West 
Ham, as defeat will drastically 
diminish their survival chances. 
Conversely, success wfl] bring 
clubs on the outer limits of the 
relegation zone within range. 

“I’m confident we’ve the 
players to stay np,” Souness 
added, citing four points from 
trips to No ttingham Forest and 
Derby. The echo from Upton. ; 
Park came from Harry Red-“ 
knapp. *Tm confident we wont^ 
finish in the bottom three," he- 


Guy Hodgson looks 
at the key fixtures 
in this weekend's 
Premiership action 

said. “Southampton have had a 
great week, but our recent 
record is good. We’ve won three 
and drawn three out of our last 
seven and that’s decent form.” 

Everton’s recent form is atro- 
cious and they are one of the 
chibs the likes of Southampton 
are setting their sights on. 6ave 
Watson, their caretaker player- * 
manager, was appalled by sec- 
ond-half displays against Aston 
VHIfl and Leicester this week and 

yesterday called for the spirit that 

last fujfy revealed itself in the EA 
Cup run of 1995 far the game 
against Tbttenbam at Goocfeon. 

“Just one win" has been re- 
peated in Everton circles for 
some weeks now without it ar- 
riving and matches are running 
out to reach the survival target 
of 40 points. “We need to drag 
out the best performance of our 
careers," V&tson said. “Who- 
ever we put out, they have to 
give everything for 90 nmmtes." 

Derby, too, are one win away 
from presumed safety and have 
banked on their home games to 
getthemout of trouble. Today 
they meet fourth-placed Aston 
Wla and their supporters will 
;bope to put relegation to rest 
’so that ti&y csn concentrate on 
their prime purpose; since they 
got -knocked: ©ut'fof thc/EA 


TEAM SHEET 


Cupc ensuring No ttingham For- 
est go down in their pe uahmate 
match at the Baseball Ground. 

This time last week, Man- 
chester United’s prune pur- 
poses were establishing a 
sfepomt lead m the B nemicatiip 
ana avoiding defeat against 
Bomsria Dortmund They blew 
both and today go to Blackburn 
knowing that a repetition of pre- 
vious post-European sloth wiD 
present Arsenal with an op- 
portunity to overhaul them. 

United have lost three and 
rirawn two of the eight march- 
es foal have foUcwca European 
fixtures and to compound their 
problems they returned from 
Wednesday's 1-0 defeat by 
Borusria Dortmund with an 
injury crisis. Peter Scfameidxel 
and David May wiD definitely be 
missing while there are doubts 
about Ryan Giggs, Denis Irwin 
and Ole Gunnar Solskjaer. 

“We’ve had injuries all sea- 
son and handled it," Ferguson 
said. “The consolation is that 
we’ve ~a good squad with piay- 
emcapable of coming in aim do- 
ing well.” Andy Cole, Paul 
Sdholes and Phil NevQle are the 
likely replacements if required. 

Arsenal wiH go to the top of 
the Premiership if they defeat 
Leicester and UmtedJosei which 
would oof exactly ease the cur- 
rent tension between Old Traf- 
ford and Highbury, ib cap it all, 
inUnk^q^theGimne*|4ri& 
be abi^tofielda fully restedmf 
from that winter 


r > 


NeQ Strilfvan, the Whnbtedon goalkeeper, Is put through his paces during a dub training session before tomorrow's 
FA Cup semi-final against Chelsea at Highbury Photograph: Clive Bmnskill/Allsport 

Falkirk to put the heat on Burns at Ibrox 
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SCOTTISH FOOTBALL 


TMthmecdation about las future 
mounting, Tbnmiy Burns has to 
prepare his Oltir side for today's 
Scottish Cup semi-final against 
ftafiddc at Ibrax knowing tlat de- 
feat would almost certainly has- 
ten the end of his days as 
manager at Parkhrari- 
Yesterday Kevin Keegan 
joined the lies of Joe Kmnear, 
Johan Cruyff, John Tbshadc, 
Bobby Robson, Guns Hkidink 


and Leo Beenhakker in having 
his name attached to the Glas- 
gow dub. But the Celtic man- 
aging director, Fergus McCann,, 
issued yet another denial, insist- 
ing that nobody has beat ap- 
proached. 

Bums has some selection de- 
cisions to make for today after 
keeping Tbnnny Johnson, signed 
for £2. 4m from Aston Villa, cm 
tlte bench for the fist 45 minutes 
of last weeiks 1-1 draw with 
Raith. The defender Malky 
Mackay and the midfielder Ren- 


ter Grant are both suspended, 
while the captain, Paul McStay, 
is expected to recover from the 
groin injury which cut short his 
action at Sark’s Park last week. 

Johnson wiH surefy start the 
game after Celtic rhsbed thrpugfa 
his transfer a fixtn^bt ago to brat 
a 14-day Cup semi-final regis- 
tration deadline. 

Rdldik, of the First Division, 
head for Ibrax in good heart af- 
tex enjoying a revival since Alex 
Tbtten took over in January. 
The former England interna- 


tional Andy Gray wiD return to 
Falkirk’s central defence sus- 
pension, while Craig Nelson 
looks like being preferred to ftnl 
Mathers in goal , 

■ Ron Dixon has resigned as 
chairman of the First Division 
side Dundee as he prepares to 
seD the dub. Dixon remains the 
m^ority shareholder at the dub, 
with toothers Jimmy and Peter 
Marrnegotiatingtobqyoutthe 
Canadian businessman. The 
takeover is expected to go 
through in the next few weeks. 


major weekend football fixtures and pools check 
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SPORTING DIGEST 



De Silva maintains rich run 




Cricket 

Aravinda de Silva left an ju- 


st an by four wickets in the 
final yesterday. 

De Sihre crowned his prolific 

form in the three-nation event 
gwith. an unbeaten 87 off 
baDs to guide Sri Lanka home 
at 215 for 6 with four balk re- 
maining after they dismissed 
Pakistan for 214. . 

With a total of 410 runs mtove 
inning s at an. average of 13o,oo, 


De Silva was named man of the 
series. 

De Silva, who hit only three 
fours, first put on 66 for the 
fourth wicket with Arjana 
Ranatunga, andthen added 60 
m 91 tors for the fifth wicket 
with Roshan Mahanama.. 

■ Inzamam-ul-Haq (61) and 
Salim Malik (58) provided mid-, 
die order substance to Pak- 
istan’s innings afterthey opted 
to bat on winning the toss. 
However, after reaching 185 for 

3 in 43 overs, they lost their last 
seven wickets for 29 runs in 31 
balls. ' ' ' 




Finn set for asphalt jungle 
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Rallying 

*fo niini Makmen of Finland, the ., 
reigning .world champion,, 
heads into Monday’s Catalun- 
ya Rally in Lloret del Mar, the 
fifth round of the chMJP 1 ” 
onshiip, .locked in a 
three-way battle with Bntam s 
Colin McJRAs, who wan this rai- 

giy last jyear, and Spaniard .Car-. 
PfosSamz.' , , 

Makznen.took the foadmme 
title net with victory a* f 01 ^ - 
gallhreaweeks ago audis con- ; 


fident his J^fitsobishi wiH be suit- 
ed to the aqihalt stages after re- 
cent tes tog. 

“I think we can do very well 
in this event, because the suf- 
fice is very similar to the Por- 
tuguese Rbfiy* he safd. “I Hke ■ 
theroads here a lot and Our car 
performs very weD on Tarmac.” 

The 1^59-k3ometre route 
takes the teams nottii of the bafe 

for the first and final days, with 

the second leg making use <rfthc 

fast roads around Prades and Es- 

caladei to tfe south-west 


Allcock exits 
in surprise 
indoor defeat 

Bonis ■ 

TbnyADcock, iheworidchamp- 
ion, lost in the AD-En^and In- 
door Singles Championship in 
the first round ^Melton Mow- 
bray yesterday . 

- The double champion from 
the Bentham-dub near Chel- 
tenham was defeated 21-13 by 
Nottingham's Brett Moriey, 
whom Allcock had defeated 
with Meryyn Kong in the Warid 
Indoor Fairs Championship fi- 
nal at Prestonin February. 

AD cock thought be had end- 
ed his Melton Mowbray jinx 
earlier this week when he won 
an En glish title there for the 
first-time. However, yesterday 
it seems to have returned. 

' ' Moriey riiowed his victory 
was. no fluke by defeating 
Carlisle’s Paul Barlow 21-16 in 
the second round to reach die 
quarter-finals. 

. His opponent there will be 
Blackpool's David Holt, who 
defeated the Engfish outdoor 
singles champion, John Ott- 
away, from WvmondhamDell, 
Norfolk, 21-14 in the second 
roondL" 


tfLIMMitoM 
Mettwumo 14,7 


AMBUCMiriSMUE; Mnraaon 7 Dnren3; 
Toronto 4 CNca&WNta So* O; Taos 2 Mh 
matikae a l*o«t|iBnu± SaHmxre at Kanm 

Wy. 

NKDONAL LEA8U& FteridB l CI*agO CltbS 
O; Houston 5 Atterfla a Purt po n o d: Oncfc>- 
nad at Cokxadoc Montreal * St laH. 


WW:OrundOl05TonntD69;MarniS30»- 
mtt83;NewJorswtoMh«i'waa;CWe»- 
m ans New Yortc 103; Se«W 90 OtflBS 82; 
Houston 102 VdncouwrSA; Portland 98 San 
Arasnto 81; Gordon San 109 Donor 107 
A0; Mknoaoa 108 Isa Angles Mppws 96; 
Rnentc 101 SacnmentD SB, 


ALL PWLAWD ISVS INDOOR CHAMP- 


foUriaw [Bonfaisy Craari bt M Rnal 
(Mid SuScno 21-17: n Nowran Wn» 
kntgho) bt I Poster (Victory) 21-2; N UpBl 
( H c h awto^ brCBanhn ptrinaart 21-11; 
W Hofawt (Boston} tat K Wood (Marne) 21- 
10; CJacteon Gmier/i btflSrsnp- 


10; C Jadson fOodi Gmkrf bt Q Ststd- 
aon lOowoy) 51-13; J Mr tPfcnrou#i (S3 
MN Rsos (Ween^wjirfi}2l-12: P Butcft- 
arCwnert btBrtrtmnferii 21 - 20 : CWMv 


(Gu»sr»M 


21-13; D Dentoon (TaMsM0O HASousUd 
(Dall fl gon] 21-18; Juanan (Stanhtf tx C 
Masser (Oevedon) 21-8; D Wart (Nortti Wa*. 
stan} bt aanfth (&ttsti Cetctfme) ZL-1A: 
N BbWt {East* County) bt P Wfctd Wheletf 
21-14; D Holt (Blackpool Born#0 bt I 
McMtanrey KIM 21- IA; J Ottaay 

Ufa) txoawsr QiJSxa 21-7. taad matt 
R Weonan (WWB»mb W lgl6«aeBantiijiy 
Cross} 21*13; W Hobart (Boston) bt N 8dfr 
nai (Bttat ho rWa-iaJ taV (PlmoiRi C&- 
a senta wcjtawnlSiwfl gmm 2iraft 

PBuWwtCfftaa)becvw*(&*aS2i. 
■SfijJ taman (SaoM KD Dgntat (Tdgn- 
bridta 2l-ft DWart (Norm Wafctan) bt N 
Bwett (EtaxCounqi) 23^19; D hotrCBtacfc- 
pool Boroutfl} btJOnww (taroncmani DeQ 
.S-Ms BMoriw CNoQ^an4MPBtam 


Britain's Ryan Rhodes wiH face a new 
opponent at Sheffield's HDlsboroutfi 
Lefaure Centr e torfgtt tor the vacant ifr 
Inter-Condnemal n^rt-rolddlewelght 
championship. Instead of flatting Kevin 
Lowitier of the United States. Rhodes, 
the record 90-day winner of a Lonsdale 
Belt outright, wDl box his fellow Briton, 
Undon Scarlett lowther has piiled out 
because of “travel rfiffioittes'. 

Cricket 

The England and Wales Crichtt Board 
has appointed Mchaei Braartw as 0» 
Evert Mana^rfer the 1999 World Cyp. 
Biowning has woried in Australa Ibr over 
30 years and was bwotad tn the ad- 
ministration and marteUng for the 
1962 CommaweBMiGimes. the 1987 
Pan Pacffle SwUnmlno Charnplonships 
and the 1994 World Amnestic Cham- 
pionships. 

A careenbest 103 by Mctael Sevan, 
who shared a 18&-run stand writ Steve 
Waufr (89^ fash i oned an unBwfrfte- 
wicteawin to rive AustraSathe one-day 
series a^inst South Africa by a 4-2 mar- 
^ b Presoria on Thusday. Bnenb maid- 
en one-tby international cwitury, in his 
55th match, came tom 94 bails. 
South Affica's total of 284 was mainly 
due to the third -wicket pair of Ha rate 
Crortfe (80) and Daiyfl CuHnar (89). 
OWfiAr MTB0HnOMI.(PratHlakSoutfi 
Mm» 284 fcr 7 (W ; Oflta 80, J Kate 80; 50 
Aumte 287 fcf5(M5 Start US, 
S R WBU01 89; 48 ovet^. AuralB Mh by live 
wt&BB and taJsevwMTWtfi sate 42. 
SHMUAH CUP Ftal (ShataH; PBKMM 214 
(o&2 oveoh Saiarda 2U1ar6(492 aws). 
Srf Unto «*i ly Ibar Mtisrs. 

hb> snare cup gtadw at tar; Kt eo N ty 

Bw Jnta Mrdwam-tandi 117 B.R 
VWamstaQ-Jamia I40tor3 (RG Sonus 
65ns. (Banotom. St Ktttay: Bortadoa 208 
far 7 (H I Haidar 8Bno, F L Refer 83) v Lee- 
MtdWaniN. 

Footbafi 

Odort Uoted hwe wfertaad fc to now 
unIBaly that their £15m new stadum 


wm be ready for the start of next sea- 
son. Bufl ting work on die 15, 000-seat 
stadkm, on the soiah side of the erty, 
has stopped because erf a contractual 
dfepute and b afcaady several weeks be- 
hind schedule. The First Division dub 
are (Itefcr to continue at the Manor 
Ground at the start of next season be- 
fore moving to the new stadium - pas- 
sWy before Christmas. 

Clydebank have appointed two serior 
ptayBrs. David Irons and Kenny Bran- 
rMgpn, esjotoi caretaker managers, fol- 


chier coach, Brian Wri^it. 

nUBDIQrSIAlERmuarBtnaaaelta- 
■ taVC i p w ttaa i* a t Mg Bareefcna 
1 (tadal 42) norenSrw 1 (Badtaa 63; Part 
Sermon 3 UMrpool 0 (Leonardo 10, Cauat 
43,Uny84|.DrEtnLaoal l iMtar 
Dtv Uta : Satebury 2 SudbnryTown 1. Ida 
I — pna tnmnrt nhOlnir Baratead 1 wem- 
tdey 0; Ooridng 0 Lsathsrimd 3; Etfwn 1 
WtadUtaaaitaaaaPtaBtaluaFta- 
lof Oane 0 LaTgi a ThJT a not DMMee 
Cop Final flat le£ Stodebridga 0 Ashton 
UMl R— maned KMtlaarir Dari 2 
Chatham 2. Ja w aa a rh rta w i lee^e Ptw- 
■lar nfniaiar. Fatagwe 3 Wspan 1. Ptm- 
tiaa laiipa ffii lar DWata Tranmere 0 
SaitolRVtaCw awHMfctar 
Crystal Mere 2 Bbckbum tans 1. 


12011.- 4 M Dortai PUo, HonM U2L88T; 
6 A Pur (Sp, Honda) L2O00L 

R^by Lmgna 

Wten have aseed to pay Wdnes 
£K),000, plus Matthew Knowles and 
Sham Long - the son of the WWnes 
coach, Bernard Ltxw - tor the Tbngan 
prop, Lee Hansen. Wdnes haw also re- 
cruited three Australians: Damien Mc- 
Garry, once with Hull, Rooert Campbell 
an d th a tormerWorMnaton toward, fyie 
White. 

ARL Sopar laa»w TH SatwNwta 
Wees S QuaensOnd 10. 

ARL Star (otaMb VManani Subuts 4 Nwcaaie 
KNRtta 


James: Errori>rono 

victories at Anfield and every- 
thing is possible,” Evans said, 
“but lean only put our chances 
at 20 per cent - maybe." 


Wilson 
wary of 
rampant 
Wolves 

Nationwide League 


Having spent much of the sea- ■ 
son trailing in the wake of ; 
Bolton's inexorable return to . 
the Premiership, Barnsley find ; 
themselves within touching dis- ' 
lance of the second automatic 
place. Unsurprisingly, Danny 
Wilson, the Yorkshire clubs 
manager, is aiming to maintain 
an air of calm at Oakwell for to- 
day’s meeting with Chariton. 

“There is very relaxed mood 
around the place as we all know 
what is needed,” Wilson said. 
“Five dubs, including ourselves, 
have a realistic chance of getting 
automatic promotion, tot our 
destiny is in our own bands. If 
we wm all our re maining games 
then no one wfll be able to catch 
us. We have to be positive." 

Wilson could be forgiven for 
paying heed to the fortunes of 
third-placed Wolves. Mark 
McGhee’s side are one point be- 
hind Barnsley, although they 
have played one game more. 

McGhee will not expect the 
red carpet treatment as he re- . 
turns to his former former dub, 
Reading, A carpeting will be the j 
more likely reception from sup- 
porteis who resent his departure ] 
from Ehn Parkin 1994 vmen he 
moved to Leicester. 

He was not about to be ■ 
intimidated, however. “I have - 
played in front of big crowds as T 
a player. So 2 have no qualms ; 

, about that," he said. “There is , 
nothing for me to be frightened - t 
of" i 

Bold words will be bolstered 
by the return of the defender , 
Adrian Williams, back in the 
side after two months on the { 
sidelines with a hamstring injury. , 

John McG inlay could miss ; 
Bolton’s home match with Ox- 4 
ford after picking up a thigh 
strain in the midweek victory at - 
Manchester City, which con- j 
finned Colin Todd’s side as , 
champions. Mzxu Faateiainen, 
who scored at Maine Road, is , 
standing by to replace the Scot . 

Despite that defeat, the Man- 
chester City manager. Frank , 
Dark, is adamant his team . 
must not let standards slip with , 
SIX games re maining. 

“My players must be aware . 
that the silly phrase ‘there is . 
nothing to play for' must not 
come into their thinking,” he ■ 
said before today’s match at j 
West Bromwich Albion. 

Meanwhile Brighton, fioun- 1 
dering at the foot of the Third - 
Division, face Wigan, also pro- j 
moled this week, with the hope 
that silence is Goldstone. Seag- [ 
uDs' supporters will mark the last , 
match at the Goldstone Ground, 
against Doncaster on 26 April j 
with a two-minute hush to bon- , 
our 95 years of football at the ate. 


ESTOML MEN'S OPEN (Estoril, Pot) s#e- 
ond roomt J Sanchez (SdJ DC F Fontang (Fr) 
6-43-67-5; F Santoro (FriMFCabeVo |A»g) 
6-16-2:0 Scholar (A*it) bt N Manjues (PoO 
63 7-5; A CofTBtta (So) M M RKppira (Urol 
W 4-6 63. QataMlnalK J Sanchez iSp) 
K G Schatewub 60 4-i (ieO; A Oonega 


Ihtfqr Unkm 

S0PBtl2SCIUES(Mn 
*> Chta 35 Nani 3S. 


IS MHAS OPSI (SadWa) Laatagflrat- 
reMdaceweCerMaalm Hint) 88 

H iwnroni (Sta; 70 M Hbm, KCartsri- 
ral (US), N JoMmktaB (Frj, P Bfenmd (F m 
71 A CUteon. F Bbazza (B). M Udnr. 6 Oaaa 
A Cenessa (it). F Howtey. R Tbiwcnic 72 R 
Paaaan (Den), E Marti a n M, G Cart DO, 
REdnatb.EBoktfiesUU.UMlta.MDii- 
rana (W, 0 Rr*ahn (ta). 

Ice bodesy 

NHU Buftai 5 Beaton 1; Now YM Ihnrea 8 
Phtaa^%THnBw4l>taii«i3;viwi- 
bi0Dn 3 Monoeal % Sc Lnila B itarons L 

MotorcydRg 

MALAYSIAN BOOob MAND PHBC (SMk 
Atahtrianrrne) I eariiM ijnrtfttis Uiaai 
4C IfcMtamiu i ■ v N im- lTOkadaUapan. 
Honda) 1 rati 23S4B aae: 2 l Cadakaa pt 
Itaata 1^4282; 3 A CMa (Sp, Hon« 


Geoff Rjufcte, The former chakroan Of 
the Vttxid Professional Biirente and 
Snooter Association, was removed 
(tom is board yesterday RxjJtfe. who 
resigied as the cha i rman ofthe sport’s 
governing body last month, was forced 
off the boanl acan GGM in Brrmlnrfiam, 
which he dd not attend, after he re- 
fused to ram. Rex WSIianststhe new 
WP8SA chasman, with Mark WMman 
as vtee-charman. 


(Sn) bl C Moya fSp) 6-1 6-3; F MantSa (Srt 
bt A Berasata&ri (Sp) 6^ 6-1. 

BOHAN MOTS OPEN (Mtaas) Second 
nota AfM (ROTO) tt R Krajksk (Noth) 7-S 
6-3; M Norman (Swal bt P Cash (Ausl 67 

63 63; M TBsmwi (Swe) bt 0 DctaOro (Fri 
613-6 60; RSchdmar (Qeri lx G eub (Aig) 

64 7-5. QuamMtala: A Radulesaj [Ger> 
bt M waeftneon (U® 63 64; A Pavel OtarO 
bt M Norman (S»et 60 62; M Tfetnm Ewe) 
bt J Stalk fUSl 7-5 63; G SoNea (Fr) m R 
Scndtder (Bert 64 1-6 62. 

BAUSCM & IAMB WOMEN'S CHAMPtON- 
SWP (Areata tad, FtaTMrt rant A 
Sanchez VicaiotSp) bt R Dfagmw [Rond 6 
3 1-6 64; I Map* (Craaj teAFusm (Fit 6 
0 62 J Kantarr (Gad bt M Diaz On* (Arm 
63 61; C Martinez (Sp) bt C Rub* (US) 6 
3 63; LDavenpnt WSJ bt B SchUbrtfcCBiVy 
(Nem) 62 63: M J Femanoez OJS) bt M vuesv 

»nr*rtuS)6l62:ACoenerCSAjbtJNpgoi. 

no {Cz Rep) 62 1-fi 6t M Pierce (Fr) bt A 
Huber IGei) 7-6 (7-4) 62. 


TODAY’S 

NUMBER 


1HURSUATS UUE RESUUS Star Cr^: *>- 
Stai 41 Poole 49. Pra t ar l«i»i Cop: 
ShaUd55Gtarenr38. 

Ml 

SAUM mrs dP» (Herw KhO Swaod 
teuaft D ftral (Ger) b( G Raoux (Ft) 3-4 
«; M Chwig (U^ bt J Tamne> RB) 64 i- 
6 61; T Johansson (SwJ bt JGtad (US) 6 
1 62: J GHialaob (US) KN QKM) CSA) 7-5 
64; P Rattv (Aus) btC Antans(Gei) 4-6 7- 
6 63; S Lareau (Can) tit D Vac** (Cz Rep) 
61 7-6; B MacPrte ftB) bt M Road (Swt) 
7-6 62. feiartwItateTJohanaaon ISm) 
bt J Qmeinob (VS) 64 64; P MRr WM 
bt T rtxxBvkSge (Aua) 63 61. 


1.1m 


The amount of dsna^s in US 
dollars for which an Afianta 
coupla, Bruce and Leah Bib- 
hero, are suing John McEn- 
roe. They allege McEnroe 
swore ar and tried to hit the 
couple during a celebrity ten- 
nis tournament in Februaiy.. 











m 


Case for the defence 

Chelsea’s Steve Clarke talks to Glenn Moore 
about his FA Cup semi-final hopes, page 30 



the w CUP 
SEMIFINALS 

Glenn Moore and 
PhD Shaw report on 
who will make it to 
Wembley 


Andy Farrell and 
Robert Green 
report on the 
final round 
In Augusta 


Bladen races 
to join ranks 
of green men 


* 


Golf 

ANDY FARRELL 
reports from Augusta 

Grateful that Augusta National 
was playing at less than its most 
fearsome, as it did on Thursday, 
Wfcrren Bladon took advantage 
with a second-round 72. At sev- 
en over, the continuing presence 
of the British Amateur champi- 
on in the 61st US Masters was 
in the hands of the cut, Similar- 
ly, his switch to the profession- 
al ranks, when the unemployed 
Midlander can start paying off 
the £7,000 it has cost to bring six 
of his family and friends out heresy 
was either going to come today 
or on Monday. 

Bladon, when he had a birdie 
on the second on Thursday, was 

heemne 79. 

Yesterday, with the greens 
slightly slower and the pins not 
tucked away on ski-jump like 
slopes, Bladon decided to take 


whatever came his way. “I 
thought I needed a couple un- 
der today to make the cut, but 
I wanted to take it eagr and not 
chase the birdies as 1 did yes- 
terday” Bladon, who was in line 
for low amateur honours, said. 

round, before yon come here 
you worry that you are going to 
make a fool of yourself, but 1 
saw Greg Norman yesterday 
have a three-foot par-putt, and 
then a 35 -footer for bogey, so 
it happens to everyone. 1 would 
kwe to play the course again, but 
I have had a great week and 
played with some nice people. 
It beats working for a living.” 

Bladon, who walked off the 
course after nine holes of prac- 
tice with Jack Niddans because 
he was tired, played with 
Arnold Palmer on Thursday 


Palmer improved from 89 to 87 
and his aggregate of 176, or 32 
over par, was his worst Augus- 
ta performance by 16 strokes. 


By the time the four-times win- 
ner got to the 18th, the score- 
boards were not displaying his 
score. 

Palmer, 67, underwent 
surgery for prostate cancer ear- 
lier in the year and the only fig- 
ures that interest him were 
from the tests he took last week 
which came back dear, “I didn’t 
want to make a big deal out of 
playing here, because others 
have been through what I have 
been through, but if I can be an 
inspiration to others, that’s 
fine,” Palmer said. 

Albeit with one proviso: 
Palmer defended the way the 
coarse was set op on a bizarre 
opening day. The first round 
scoring average was 16SJ9, the 
highest since 1988 and the fifth 
highest since i960. “The course 
played as it used to 40 years 
ago,” Palmer said. 

"The ball always used to 
bounce an the greens. In recent 
years, players have got used to 



The only difference is that the 
speed of the greens did not used 
to be as fast Xs it playable? 
There’s a young man who shot 
30 for die bade nine so, yes, if s 
playable.” 

When Hger Woods went to 
the turn in 40, he seemed to be 
struggling like everyone else. 
There was no rign he was about 
to return his first sub-par round 
in seven outings around the Na- 
trona! Then, he tightened up his 
swing and made his playing part- 
ner, the three-times champion 
Nick Faldo, look merely mortal 
with his 75. Woods was only one 
shot outside Mark Calcavec- 
chia's back nine record of 29. 

Faldo, like the vast majority 
of the field, never came to 
terms with the greens. Woods, 
meanwhile, did not look like he 
was facing “potential disaster on 
every shot and every putt,” as 



Nowhere to Nde: Jack Nfekhus drives off the third tee during the second round at Augusta yesterday 


Photograph: Stephen Munday/Allsport 


Cohn Montgomerie had said af- 
ter his 72. Woods proved that 
it is still possible to overpower 
the course, as Jade Nicklaus 
used to do in the 60s and 70s. 

Faldoesque precision is still 
important, but so much easier 
to achieve when you are hitting 
a pitching wedge into the par- 
five 15th and a half wedge into 
the 17th. Woods’s drive at the 
15th was 352 yards and meant 


he could hit a full wedge shot 
from a fiat lie. His approach 
stopped four feet from the hole 
and he sunk that for an eagle. 

The turnaround started at the 
10th, where the 21-year-old 
hoi ed from 15 feet At the short 
12th, he chipped in from behind 
the green and the par-five 13th 
was a two-putt birdie. With the 
12-foot birdie putt at the 17th, 
Woods found himself fourth be>- 


hind John Huston, Paul 
Stankowski and Paul Azmger. 

Despite Woods' dramatics, be 
did not take the headline in yes- 
terday’s Augusta Chronicle. 
“Huston, the eagle has landed,” 
the paper reported. With one of 
the last blows of the day, Hus- 
ton, from almost on the 10th 
fairway after his drive hit a tree, 
holed his five-iron shot at the 
18th from 190 yards. It was only 


the fourth two at the dosing 
hole in Masters history. 

“There was quite an adrena- 
line rush," Huston, all of whose 
. three US Tour wins have come 
in Florida, said. Then there was 
die relief of not having to putt" 
It was not his only piece of for- 
tune in his five-under 67. At the 
15th, he sliced his drive bin it hit 
a buggy and rebounded cm to die 
fairway. Then his second shot. 


which pitched on top of the bank 
at the front of the green, stopped 
its inevitable descent into the wa- 
ter at the bottom of the slope, 
right on th e hazard line. 

US MASIfcHS(ta0Mta); EMy Mcoud-foantf 
mm (US ratoM ■mad); 155 S Batereras 
fStf ax 74. 159 R ABenby (Aus) 82. 77; B 
Caspar 82. 77. 180 S Jones 82. 78. MO C 
Goody 83. 77. 161 K Green 87. 74. 183 L 
Roberts 85, 77. 183 G Brew* 84. 79; i MAW 
82. 81. 176 A Palmer 89. 87. 179 0 Ford 8S. 
94. 

* denotes amatej g 

Ballesteros lost in time, page 
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ACROSS 

1 British sailor was wounded 

and talked incoherently (7) 

5 Keyboard instalment in case, 
one found beside church 

9 Old lawman - something 
crooked operator's found 
around the highway (3,6,6) 

10 and 11 Queen perhaps 
comes back round ring road 
and Motorway to see erty of- 
ficial (4,5) 

12 Dressing m nothing reflect- 
ed a hmt of tememy (4) 

15 Uncomplaining person 
mother kept in a bit after 

16ffii?eflgar?(7) 

17 Posed wim one DeviL most- 


DOWN 


Friday’s solution 


HEOHnHBQGJQ QHEG 
DlflHHHQnu 

niamnana bqdidqeq 
0B0UQI1E1H 
QEQinaDBGjn naasm 
a q a o □ e 
SQBQCI BBBDnonHC] 
ffl 0 E D a Q 

HonaEoaoB esqeb 
H 0 □ H E B 
Btanniii hebqeheee 

saaSEHEB 

EE3BQEH0 HESQIIQQ 

ansEnaDn 

BIIEB HEEBOBOECIB 


Last Saturday’s solution 


0 b a 0 n a , 
□QBE EEDE000QEQ 
h d b a b a □ 
SBEIBGUEB anCJEBE 
E □ E a 0 E 
□ ISBEEE Q0QDEHDI1Q 

n m 0 □ e I 

□ BEOOBQBnHBOGJ 

n b □ q E 

SOBHBaHB BQQQEilSl 

b a 0 e □ ii , 
rancjEBn eeeedqcid 
n □ e b u a e , 

annaDOEEBB ndSE 
EBB D □ B 


19 firunken sot, wanting to get 
in the wann, is in a difficult 
situation (3,4) 

21 Nobodym ancient Rome re- 
called the sign (4) 

22 and 23 Bad temper about 
book with dout from fun- 
damentalist area (5,4) 

26 Poob^ooh a suggestion for 
poltmg out a fire? (4,452) 


1 Untidy slob, lying in, it 
seems? It’s dowuMD all the 
way for one! (7) 

2 A beef row erupted: non- 
sense involving article warn- 
ing about catue (6£3»4) 

3 Stringed instrument that’s 
capped one of the winds (4) 

4 Finch with players set in 
mould (3-4) 

5 Like much fruit-juice, cold 
(if s to stimulate, mostly) (7) 

6 and 14 Thlkative person, un- 
comfortably bright, married 
unfadhonable head of Hu- 
manities (4,5) 

7 Distributed glkn greetings in 
-this? (7,8) 

8 Machine supplying bubbles 
taking a long time to run (7) 

13 and 7A Body chemical’s help 
in swallowing a form of man- 
ioc (S4) 

14 See 6 down 

17 Leader of squad, beaten, 


accepting 


United investors may consider 
legal action over fixture pile-up 


18 Coldyoun 
the Rend 

19 A foolish 
abletoem 


women (4- 


Football 

ALAN NIXON 

Manchester United’s main in- 
vestors could sue the Premier 
League for the fixture chaos 
that would cost the chib at least 
£10m if they fail to win the 
championship because of it. 

United have run out of op- 
tions in their battle to extend 
the season and avoid a pro- 


al eight days of the season. 
United have to visit Le i ceste r 
cm 3 May before home games 

against MlddfesbrOUgfe OIL 6 

May, Newcastle on 8 May and 
West Ham on 11 May. 

If United lose tire League ti- 
tle, finishing third or worse, 
and fall to win this season's Eu- 
ropean Cup, they will be out 
of next season’s Champions' 
League, . in which potential 
profits are around £10m. That 
would affect their share price 
and thus the interests of ma- 
jor investment funds. 

United are writing to the 
Football Association to appeal 
against the verdict, but they are 
not being given any encourage- 
ment. The football dub itself 
cannot sue the E\, or Uefa, the 

governing body of European 


football, could ban them from 
their competitions next season. 
However, any of their investors 
could do so and that fact may be 
an additional wony for the Pre- 
mier League in a controversy 
that is clouding the end of the 
season. 

Leeds United’s manager, 
George Graham, is consider- 
ing a £3m bid to sign Bolton’s 
midfield player Alan Thomp- 
son. Thompson has been out- 


runaway success in the First 
Division this season and he 
would bring some much need- 
ed flair to the Leeds side. 

Bolton’s manager, Colin 
Todd, has said Thompson is 
not for sale, but Graham is re- 
fusing to take no for an answer. 
He has been keen on Thomp- 
son since he was manager of 
Arsenal and the player was a 
prospect at Newcastle and 
with the England Under-21s. 

English football is close to 
reaching agreement on a new 
transfer system to answer the 
challenge of the “Bosnian" 
ruling. The FA met with the 


Premier League, the Football 
League and Professional Foot- 
ballers’ Association this week 
to continue discussions on 
proposed changes. 

Their talks have been given 
. added urgency by the threat of 
Wimbledon's Vurnie Jones to 
challenge the current system in 
the courts if he is not allowed 
to leave Selhurst Park at the 
end of his contract. 

That could throw the do- 


chaos the Belgian footballer 
forced on cross-border moves 
with his successful challenge to 
the old Continental systems. 
Among the proposals being 
considered are free transfers 
for players over the age of 24 
if and when they are out of 
contract 

“After consultations with dubs 
we anticipate reaching a com- 
mon view on changes to the cur- 
rent system of ' financial 
compensation when a player 
changes dubs at the end of his 
contract.” the EA chief executive, 
Graham Kelly, said yesterday. 
The League Managers' Associ- 
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anon was present at the meet- 
ing as observers. 

The impact of the Bosnian 
ruling will also be discussed nett 
Thursday by the Uefa executive 
committee meeting in Geneva, 
which will also rule op England 
and Germany's bids to stage the 
2006 World Cup. “A definitive 
statement [on Bosnian] may 
be issued from that meeting 
which will guide Us when we 
have our next meeting in May," 


I Diego Maradona was in hos- 
pital again yesterday, days after 
being rushed to a eKnie after 
falling ill on a Chilean television 
chat show. “It’s not serious, it’s 
just a check-up," an official at the 
exclusive Buenos Aires hospital 
said. She said Maradona had 
been admitted during the night 
but would give no further dermis. 

Argentina’s 1986 World Dip 
winning captain broke out in 
a cold sweat an a Chilean chat 
show on Monday night after 
dancing a tango with former 
Miss Universe Cecilia Boloc- 
co. He was taken to hospital 
and diagnosed with high blood 
pressure. Maradona returned 
the next day to Buenos Aires. | 
where local media reported he ▼ 
spent the night dancing at a 
night-club. 
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Central London to the centre 
of Paris or Brussels. 
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How many times have you arrived at the airport to find your journey isn't over? 
You re miles from the centre of town and you have to wait ages for a taxi. 
When you travel by Eurostar, you arrive in the heart of Paris or Brussels which, 
after all, is exactly where you want to get to- 


CoZb charged at load note . All caUt are 




0345 303030 

or see an appointed travel 
agent or railway station. 
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le discussion we hear so often in the public 
a a bout crime e merges second-hand from the 
imagination of your average crime writer’ 
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INSIDE 

John Walsh meets 
Richard Wilson page 3 


The Royal Festival HaU is staging a ‘Crime and 
Punishment' festival today. Affix Phillips is one 


crime, crime-writing and society. 

I n Britain, crime fiction tends to be perceived 
as “mere entertainment”, a sort of brain- 
washing' exercise for the beach or the bor- 
ing train journey. For that, you probably have 
to blame an atmosphere which I’d describe, as 
philistine, an atmosphere which says that if 
you’re going to discuss-ideology, politics, aes- 
thetics, and society seriously, it must come from 
the right quarters. . ■ . . 

But, as it happens, crane fiction writers are also 
novelists, and novelists are part of the argument 
about how much you earn, where you cm hye, 
what kind of education your children get, whether 
or not you go to jail before you grow up. In some 
parts of the world, novelists are even imprisoned 
orkflled for precisely that reason. So the idea flat 
crime writers and crime narratives play a role m 
fixing our ideas about the nature of society won t 
come as any great surprise. Afterafl,we dont 
have any problems with the idea that images of 
violence - the sight of people bemg shot or 
stabbed or disembowelled - may hare som e sort 
of effect on persons who are looking at such 
things. Oddly enough,. there’s no such. debate 
about violent images in books - maybe, there s a 
consensus that being able to read makes you sane 

.. ... j o.i, nmitsp wnu don tneoa 


Ltbe stuff to be affected by theideasand 
-that come packaged in books, because 


_ nowadays they’re swiftly repackaged and dis- 
seminated in films and TV arid oh the Internet 

So it has to be trae that the narratives out- 
lined by crime fiction dictate a number of pub- 
lic and private responses, not only towards 
crime and punishment, but also towards our 
ideas about how society is str u c tu red, towards 
our ideas about the role and the functions of 
authority, add towards bur ideas about the 
nation: what ft is andWho belongs in it lb fully 
appreciate this, all you have to' do is read a few 
passages from any current best-seller or. bet- 
' ter ami, look at the nightly parade on TV, 
because it is the fantasies of crime writers that 
shape and largely determine TV narratives both 
in drama and, increasingly, in documentaries 
and themews. One example of how these dif- 
ferent things hare begun to come together is the 
way that £be programmes about real, crimes 
have, in style and form, become'predse imita- 
tions of fictional narratives. 

Examine the meanings behind this marriage- 
of entertainment and polemic and you’ll alio 
uncover a sort of map of our basic attitudes 
about crime and punishment If you listen to 
much of thepoiitical dialogue around the issue 
of crime; you’ll hear a replay of the view that 
emerges from 1 any reading of the popular nar- 
ratives about, crime: the old story of good 
- against evil. Never mind 'the debates of crimi- 
nologists, or the real experience of the crimi- 
nal justice system, the discussion we hear so 
often m the pubUc arena emerges second-hand 
of thjfd- or fourth- hand from the imagination;' 
the fears and the psychodramas of your aver- 


age crime writer, which is, in a sense; entirely 
appropriate, because it's become a vicious 
circle where our audience has been trained to 
interpret crime in terms of simpleminded 
morality, which politicians can then claim to be 
reflecting back at them. 

This is an equation that makes a large num- 
ber of contemporary crime writers uneasy. 
There’s been a great deal of debate about the 
differing shades of realism in different forms, 
but the truth is that reality has nothing to do 
with it. It’s hard to believe that we get very far 
with more graphic descriptions of murder or 
violence or more revolting pictures of one crime 
or the other. At one extreme, this becomes a 
species of pornography. Instead; contemporary 
crime writers seem to be pitched further and 
faster into the debate surrounding such matters 
as morality, discipline and all the rest of iL In 
a sense, this is a predictable movement away 
from tradition, where, in what’s called the 
Golden Age of crime fiction, the job of the 
genre was to utter clear statements about the 
nature of the social order, about the boundaries 
of class, and about the dangers of breaching cer- 
tain conventions of social behaviour. 

The Prime Minister recently made a speech 
evoking the nature of Englishness, using the fre- 
quently quoted invocation “Warm beer, and 
cricket on the village green”. The unspoken ref- 
erence evokes a time when everyone knew their 
place, crime was isolated in the slum areas, and 
there were rituals, closed to outsiders, which 
outlined and eonfirmed a specific sort of iden- 
tity. This is tire nastier side of nostalgia for cross- 


word merchants such as Agatha Christie, but in 
many ways it also outlines the central vision of 
the tradition, and within this outline you can dis- 
cern the swelling paranoia of the embattled 
“moral majority”, surrounded and threatened 
by an irresistible tide of alien evil. 

For most contemporary writers in the genre, 
the way that we understand crime, Jaw and 
order, the workings of the criminal justice 
system and the intervention of political reality 
with these things offers the opportunity to 
reassess and reinterpret the narratives of crime 
fiction. But there’s a sense, I would argue, in 
which all serious writers face this task of re- 
interpretation. 

For writers like myself; confronted by the con- 
tradictions of race, class, gender or tempera- 
ment, it becomes an urgent necessity to chal- 
lenge and undermine some of the basic 
assumptions of the form, in order to create the 
room for our protagonists to breathe. At 
another level, it’s impossible to summon up new 
versions of any form without undertaking some 
kind of critical re-examination. The readiness 
to do this is reinforced by the way that we are 
literally attacked by the slackening of author- 
ity, by the spread of information, by revelations 
and contradictions which are in some way typ- 
ical of what we know about crime, as opposed 
to what we believe about it. 

'Crime and Punishment \ Royal Festival Hall, 
London, SE1 ( 0171-960 4242). From £4 
Mike Phillips * nov novel. The Dancing Face*, is 
published by HarperCollins on 22 May, £15.99 
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In the jApril issue of BBC Good Food; . Explore Paris with our eight-page guide Every month, you will find over 70 
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Games people play 

Pandora MeBy cooksupa 


Why buy designer games, 
when some of the best 
competitive pastimes need 
only a pen and paper? 
William Hartston reviews 
some old and new 
favourites 


A re you ■bored with bridge and 
backgammon? Cheesed off with 
chess? Unmoved by Monopoly? 
Then why not get back to basics with 
some old-fashioned pendl-and-paper 
games. (Fhr better, of course, played with 
elegant fountain pen and parchment, 
which may be purchased with the money 
saved by not buying expensively packaged 
designer games.) 

First comes noughts-and-crosses or tic- 
tao-toe. Yes, yes, we aH ‘know how to do 
it if your opponent puts her cross in the 
middle, you have to reply in a comer, or 
if she starts in the corner, you have to go 
in the middle - and with only the slightest 
modicum of care, it always ends in a 
draw. But can you work out the right 
strategy for the reverse version; where 
completing a row of three loses die 
game? Again, there is a simple y - 
strategy that leads to a draw, but it’s 
not at all obvious. See if you can 
work it out; there's an explanation 
at the end of this piece if yon 
need it 

Here is another game, 
excellent for whiling away the 
time on train journeys. 

Usually called 
“Crosswords” or “Word 
Squares”, it is also 
known, among true 
aficionados, as “Sexy 
Taxi”, for reasons 
which will soon be 
apparent 
Played by any 
□umber of 

twoor three 

is best), the 

game begins 
with everyone 
drawing a 
square on a 
sheet of paper 
subdivided into 
smaller squares. 

The starting grid may 
be of any agreed size, 
from four-by-four 
upwards, depending on 
how long you want the 
game to last and how many 
. J,ong word* the player^ know. 
Play proceeds with each * 
person -inrum saying a letter, 
which must then be entered by 
each player on to an empty square on bis 
grid. Each player knows only where he 
himself has placed the letter, not where 
the other players have put theirs. The 
object is to score points by forming 
words, read horizontally or vertically, 
with longer words scoring more points. 

On a four-by-four grid, a good scoring 
system is 6 points for a 4-letter word, 4 
points for a 3-letter word, and 2 points 
for a two-letter word. Each letter may be 
scored in only one word on each line. (So 
“BOAT” scores 6 as a 4-letter word, with 
nothing extra for “boa", “oat” or “at".) 


Wngfa Fgaraley-Whftdn«stan,32, 
Cook on the Wild Side 

Pvt just been to . the Seychelles 
with some friends. Holidays are. 
the only chance I get to puy 
games. Before we new, f mtd c . 
two important shopping trips to 

buy a pocket backgammon set, 

travel Scrabble and 30 (See, with 

which you play Ptrndo. AU the 
games got used a lot, but 
definitely the favourite was 

Scrabble. During the day it was 

far too hot to play, but as the sun 
went down, the Campari and soda 
came out, ami we -unfolded the . 
Scrabble for some long and 
leisurely games. 

One couple in particular are 
great fare. A few months ago I 
rave them a copy of the definitive 
Scrabble dictionary, but they 
forgot to padc.it so we had the 
most enjoyable land of game 
where you can argue because you 
can’t check anything. If there’s no 
dictionary to be had, you just have 
to thrash it out, which adds a 
whole new dimension to Scrabble: 
not just how many words you can 


wBd newt at Scrabbte 

make, but how wcQ you can fight 

yourcorner. 

Some people have a knack for 
slipping in dodgy words without a 
fuss, and as rbe gsnm progresses, 

driest - 
which time it's too hue. The realty 
infuriating situation e» when you 

know that your word exists, tot 

you’ve go$ way of proving it 
My Esther is a very i , 

On femfly holidays to Cornwall. I 
knew when it was my bedtime 
because htfd get out the ScrabWe 
board and play several games with 
. his mate. Fd come down in the 
morning and there ’d be a - 
completed game, a load of empty 
borttes, aipdan ashtray 
with fag-butts. Irrane*#^ 
looking atttis maze of • ; 
extraordinary words and *" 
wondering if Fd ever know what 
they meant. ... . 


. a 


the Old 

an old name fore newt *i __ 
Scrabble Words' is puhSshed by 
Chambers (£11.99 hardback, £5.99 
paperback). 


Don't junk it ... use it 

How to make this newspaper last 200 years 


It’s a good idea to ensure that all 
players end the game haring contributed 
the same number of letters, so with two 
or three playing on a five-by-five grid, it is 
sensible to start with an agreed letter 
already in the middle square. Once the 
game has started, sneaky players will 
think of words containing unusual letters, 
such as Q, X or Z, with which to 
embarrass their opponents towards the 
end of the game. Which is why the words 
SEXY and TAXI often crop up. 

Another old favourite is Dots-and- 
Boxes, in which two players alternately 
fill in lines on a rectangular lattice of dots 
with the aim of completing squares. What 
gives this game an added tactical dement 
is the rule that completion of a box is 
followed by another move by the same 
player. Well-played games thus tend to 
end with one player forced to make a 
move that lets his opponent complete a 
long chain of boxes. You can find a 
detailed account of the mathematics of 
Dots-and-Boxes in Winning Ways For Your 
Mathematical Plays by ER Beriekamp, 
JH Conway and RK Guy (Academic 
Press, 1982). There is also a good account 
of a $500 Dots-and-Boxes tournament 
played among mathematicians, written up 
by Julian West as “Championship-Level 
Play of Dots-and-Boxes” in Games of No 
Chance (Cambridge University Press, 
1996), but you need to have read the 
earlier work to understand much of the 
terminology. 


Mathematically simpler, but no less 
taxing in real life, is the game of 
“Snakes" or “C hains ” or whatever else 
you want to call it. An example can be 
seen to the right of the noughts-and- 
crosses board above. You start with two 
interlocking rectangular grids, shown 
here as crosses and circles, but it’s 
simpler playing in two different colours. 
The grids shown here are five-by-four, 
but any size is possible as long as one 
dimension is one unit longer than the 
other. If the crosses are (n+1) across and 
n down, then the aides must be (n+1) 
down and n across. 

One player takes the aides, the other 
the crosses, and they move alternately by 
joining two neighbouring dots. The object 
is to form a connected path from one 
edge to the other in the direction of the 
- longer dimension. So in the-above, - - 
crosses are heading from top to bottom, 
circles from left to right. Circles have just 
won by completing a path from bottom 
left to top right 

Since this game can never end in a 
draw (exercise for reader prove it!), and 
moving first cannot be a disadvantage, 
the player who starts ought to win, but 
even on a relatively small six-by-five grid, 
the game is surprisingly complicated - 
and can be veiy confusing if you cannot 
find two pencils of different colours. 

Finally, there is the game of Sprouts: 
draw a handful of dots (six or seven is a 
good number to start with) on a sheet of 


paper, then, moving alternately, the two 
players draw a line joining two dots, or a 
loop joining one (kit to itself. The move is 
then completed by adding another dot 
anywhere along the new line. The only 
rules are that no line may cross another 
(or itself); no line may be drawn through 
a dot; and each dot may have only three 
lines leading from it The last player to 
make a move wins. 

Finally, we cannot leave without 
mentioning Battleships. That’s the game 
we all used to play at school, with agreed 
numbers of battleships, cruisers, 
destroyers and submarines depicted by 
lines of squares of different lengths on a 
grid, and the players naming squares in 
turn on which bombs were dropped in an 
attempt to locate and destroy the enemy 
flotilla. We mehtqfti it only because a 
reader has asked rfSnyone knows its - 
origins. Our researches reveal two 
theories: 1) It was originally called 
“Jutland" and dates back to the First 
World War; 2) It was played by radio 
operators in the Second World War as a 
means of ensuring that communications 
were functioning property. Can any 
reader throw light on this? 

And before we forget, the correct 
strategy for losing-noughts-and-crosses is 
as follows: the first player must start in 
the middle, then reflect tire opponent's 
moves through the centre. After any 
other opening move, you can be forced to 
complete a line of three and lose. 



Someone on the wireless the 
other day said that it was 
European paper conservation 
week. I didn’t hear what they had 
in mind -perhaps it was just a 
question of printing half a million 
leaflets telling people not to waste 
paper - but here are two ways to 
conserve the more important bits 
of The Independent . 

1.16 keep this 
column untfl 2197: 

Dissolve a Milk of 
Magnesia tablet in a 
quart of Qub Soda. 

Leave overnight, then 
put the newspaper 
cutting in a pan and 
pour the solution over it. Soak for 
one hour, then remove and pat dry. 
The paper (or so I am assured) 
should now last for 200 years. 

2. Tb emblazon the message 
across your pectorals: 

First procure a white T-shirt. Make 
a photocopy of the bit you want to 



emblazon. Make a solution of 
equal quantities of white spirit and 
dishwashing detergent and soak 
the photocopy in it Remove h, 
wiping off the excess liquid, then, 
while still damp, place it design 
side down onto the cloth and iron. 
The design will come off on to your 
the doth. 

Important points to note; 

1) The cleanest 
results are obtained 
with lightly coloured 
washing-up liquid. 
Fbrthat elegant pr^- 1 
stained look, use a 
pinkish detergent. 

2) Unless you 
need your message 

to be read by drivers in their 
mirrors, you should copy on to 
acetate first, then reverse it. 

3) The design will survive for a 
couple of washes. If permanence 
is required, draw over the ironed 
design with a permanent marker. 

Bawn O'Beirne-Ranelagh 



Chess William Hartston 
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Here's a piece of grand- 
masterly technique. This 
position was reached after 
20 moves of the Kramruk- 
Illescas game in Dos 
Herman as this week. It 
looks as near to sterile 
equality as makes no 
difference. Now watch how 
Kramnik made something 
of it. 

Phase one: reduce one 
black piece to passivity. 
2LNd2 Ne8 Z2.NM Bb7 
2314 f» 24.Nc3 KI7 2SJSa4. 
Now at least the knight 
cannot move from d7. 

Phase two: advance in 
the centre: 25.JKe7 26x14 
Kd8 (he cannot let the 
bishop attack b6 from d4) 
T7AS exd5 (27„.e5 28.Bh3 
leads to the loss of the b6- 
pawa) 2&exd5. 

Now Bh3 is seriously 
threatened, so Black needs 
another way to defend b6. 
He played 28~Nc7 29.Bh3 
Na8 when it was time for 
phase three: increase K- 
Side space: 303e6 Nf8 
3LE BcS 3ZJKO Bd7 33*4 
K*734*5! 

Now 34_feg5 35JB5cg7 is 
good for White while 
34„J3e8 leaves the b6- 
pawn in dire trouble after 
35.BcSNd7 36JBb7Nc7 


37. Bc6. DJescas decided to 
get rid of the bishop: 
34*~Nxe6 35JExe6 Be8 
36.gxff>+ gxflS. 

Phase four: get the 
bishop and knight to their 
best squares without losing 
the c-pawn; 37J£e3 Bg6 

38. Kd2 Be4 39 .Bel Bg2 
40.Kc3 Bn 4LBh6 Bg2 
42J3F4 Bn 43.Nb2 Nc7 
44.Ndl Bg2 45.Ne3 Be4 
4tiJBh6Ne& 

Phase five: bring the 
king to f4 to enable N6+: 
47JKd2 Nc7 48J&e2 Ne8 
49J522 Nc7 50.Kg3 Bd3 
5LKg4 Nb 8 5ZKf4 Bbl 

53. NS+. Now 53...Bx6 

54. Kx£j Nc7 55JBg7 Ne8 
56.Bh6 leaves Black 
without a move. 

Phase six: more driving 
back: 53-Kd8 54JBf8 Bd3 
553e7+ Kc7 S6Jie3 Kc8 
57JKg4 Kc7 58J£h5 Ng7 
59.Kh6 NeS 60-h4 Kc8 
6Lh5 Kc7. 

Phase seven: the only 
way to make progress - a 
piece sacrifice: 62LNg2 
(thanks to his h-pawn 
advance, 62..JBxc4 63 JCxh7 
now wins for White) 
62_Kc8 63JVf4 Bc2 
64JBxf6I! Nxffi 65Jig7 
Ne8+ 66X17 Nc7 67.e7 h6 
(67-.Kd768.Ne6 Bdl 
69.NS8+ is even worse for 
Black) 68Jfe6 BdL 

Now all it needs is phase 
eight: hair-raising tactics: 
69,Kg6! (not 69JMxc7?? 
Bxh5+) 69~Ne8 7(kN(8 
Be2 71JExb6 Bxc4 72JKxg6 
Bxd5 73.1*6 c4 74Ji7 Be4+ 
75JST7 Bxh7 76JKxe8! Bg8 
77Jld7 and Black lost on 
time. The threats of Kf8 or 
Nxb6+ cannot be met. 


Concise crossword 


N<x3271 Saturday 12 April 


Bridge Alan Hiron 


Backgammon Chris Bray 



ACROSS 

1 Plant, source of laxative 


4 Impudence (4) 

8 Canine breed (7) 

9 Big (5) 

10 Snare (4) 

11 Worker (8) 

12 Bank arrangement (8,5) 
15 Member ofuS party 

17 Llark of wound (4) 

20 Join together (5) 

21 Unbeliever (7) 

22 Intelligence (4) 

23 Went astray (5) 


DOWN 

1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 


Ruler's wife (7) 
Unclothed figure (4) 
Disputatious (13) 
Italian astronomer (7) 
Goods vehicle (5) 
Help (4) 

Shooting star (6) 

12 Chemical element (6) 

13 Aristocrat (7) 

14 Resolved (7) 

16 Indian com “ 

18 Part in play , 

19 At a distance 


(4) 

*(4) 


Solrtkai to fu hriiy'i Coackt Cnu i iri! 

ACROSS: 1 Harassed, 5 Weed i 



mity. 17 Sages, lSTWe. 19 Free. 


Game all; dealer South 
North 
4J84 
S7QJ2 
OA2 

♦A Q 65 3 
West East 

♦ KQ53 *9762 

<79 6 V A 10 8 7 

0QJ987 05 

*109 *J742 

South 
♦A 10 
C7K543 
OK10643 


There are a number of suit 
positions such as Q,x in hand and 
A^qx in dummy where declarer in 
a no-trump contract is assured of 
a double-guard as long as the 
lead comes from his left-hand 
opponent The spade position on 
this deal was another example. 

South opened 1 0 , North 
responded 2 ♦ , and South rebid 
2NT (suggesting minimum values 
for his opening). With something 
to spare North went on to game 
and West chose OQ for his 


Perplexity 


Tbday is 12 April, or to put it 
another way, 12.4.97. Now 
12 + 4 = 9 + 7 (or you may 
prefer 1 x 2 -4 + 9 = 7). 
Yesterday, -1-T + 9 = 7, and 
tomorrow l-3 + 4 = 9-7. 

The question is: which dates in 
April cannot be turned into 
correct aims without changing 
the order of the digits? 

Rules: No zeroes before single 
digits. Permitted signs are +, 
x, + , =, rasing to a power, and 
decimal point. A prize of the new 
Chambers 21st Dictionary will be 


opening lead against 3NT 
Declarer saw matters in a 
simple light: there would be eight 
tricks after be had knocked out 
VA and a ninth if either the 
hearts or the dubs divided 
evenly. Accordingly, be won with 
dummy’s 0 A and led ^?Q. East 
took his ace immediatety and 
returned a careful *2 in order to 
give his partner a count in the 
suit. When declarer played the 
10, West won and was confident 
enough to clear the suit with the 
lead of a low card. Now, when 
neither hearts nor dubs behaved. 
South was a trick short 
Any suggestions? What about 
a low dub to the eight at trick 
two? Remember, the spades were 
safe from attack from the West 
side. Now whatever Wfest plays 
when he has won the dub, there 
is plenty of time to drive out the 
S? A and come to nine tricks. 

Would there have been any 
defence? WeQ, East could have 
gone in with * J on the second 
trick! But that would have been 
sheer dairvqyance with the dub 
position guessed just as it was. 


awarded to the first set of sums 
identifying the impossible dates , 
when we open entries on St 
George’s Day. Answers to: 
Perplexity, The Independent, 

1 Canada Square, Canary Wharf, 
London E14 5DL 

29 March answers: 

Burglary (gray blur). 
Manslaughter (maths granule) 
Misdemeanour (resume domain) 

Wfan^G W Perkins (Langpoit, 



In this position Black has a 5,3 to play. The question 
is should be dear his mid-point withl3/8, 13/30 or 
play a waiting game with 6/1, 4/1? 

Firrf let's look at the position and try to work out 
what is going on. Black has doubled and has a very 
healthy lead in the race by 98 to 139 before the roll. 
All he has to do is get those men home from the 
mid-point, and he will be virtually assured of victory. 
Should he take the risk now and leave White 13 
potentially game-winning shots,, or should he sit on 
the position and hope to throw a set of doubles to 
dear hi3 mid-point? This is known as a “pay me now 
or pay me later” problem. 

In the late Seventies there would have been no 
argument; everyone would have played 13/8, 13/10. 
That was the way they played in those days - the 
riskier the play the more they liked it. 

fri the Nineties we are a little wiser than our 
colleagues of the past, and we also have the tools 
and techniques to examine problems such as this in 
some detail. 

When the “pay me now” option means the clear 
loss of the game, as it would do in this position, it is 
nearly always wrong, and this position is no 
exception. Black does better to play quietly and wait 
for either a set of doubles or, at the very least, a 
weakness in White's position which would give him 

some chances even if hit 
rf.for exampIe, one of the two men on White’s ■ 
5-pomt were on his 6*point, that would be sufficient 
to make 13/8, 13/10 the .correct play, because many 
of the hits - for example 5,4 or 5,6 -wouldn’t cover 
death. 0 * 00 ^ Black life after 

We shall return with more on this theme next 
week. 


TURN TO PAGE 31 ... fo^he weather, traffic reports, the sky at night, and Damien Hurts the cartoon sage of artistic anost 
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John Walsh 

meets 

Richard 
Wilson 


R esplendent in Beaujo- 
lais-hued tweed jacket, 
purple-pink shirt, chi- 
nos and a pair of head- 
taming shoes with black 
leather uppers and thick 
white rubber soles, 
Richard Wilson is putting the giris in the 
local coffee shop at their ease. “Dtyou do 
nice coffee in here?” he enquires in his 
unmistakable stentorian Scots. The girls 
stand rooted to their tills, eyes flickering 
in silent dialogue: It’s him T the one who 
plays the crabby old git, what’s his name. 
One foot in the Grave , and he’s asking me 
a question. Oh God, what do I say, I don’t 
know my lines-. “Cap-puc-cAftvi-o?” 
asks Wilson, his voice fastidiously sorting 
the syllables into neat piles. Thegiris look 
mortified, as if they know that any 
response will somehow be wrong, will 
lead to their being withered by scorn, 
incinerated by Victor Meldrew distaste. 
“Oh, well try next. door” says Wilson 
unfbrgivingly, breaking the nervy silence, 
and we stride out, as if concluding a visit 
from the Gestapo. 

You feel for the girls, but you’ve got to 
sympathise with R«±ard Wilson as welL 
Despite being perhaps the most famous 
actor in the UK, having played Victor the 
irascible scourge of, 

1991, he has. never quite managed to 
ironise the correspondences the world, 
feels between himsdf and his alter eg£Sb 
marry tabloid stories^ so many peoplecaK- 
ing him Victor when asking for Ms auto- 
graph or shouting *T don’t beleeeve itTat 
him in the street, has left him with a short 
fuse about the Rivard/ Victor interface. 
How can people be so stupid as to mis- 
take impersonation for self-expression? 

. How can they confuse Mm with a 65-year- 
* old early-retired curmudgeon when be is 
in fact a 61-year-old actor-director of 
equilibria! temper and a love of hard 
work? He just hasn’t; managed to find a 
benignly snafflin g public persona, a Yes- 
it's-me-but-I'm-not-like-him face that 
would explain it all in a second. Hence 
the squirming of the coffee-shop girls. - 
And he keeps on doing it “I was in the 1 
Post Office the other day, buying stamps 
and I bought a Lottery card. This woman .. 
came up and said, [adopts horrible elderly 
soeechj^What d>ou want a Lottery card 
for? You'don’tneed a Lottery card,' I said 
to her, Yes I do. I'm going to buy my own • 
film company if I win/ And "she said, 
[screech reprise] *Ob - can I have a part 
m it?’ I said, ‘No you bloody well can ’/, 
talking to me like that..’ " 

He make himself sound rather mean 

y and hostije when it is dear that he is nei- 
ther. He is warm and funny company- He 
laughs easily. He talks with- reckless 
frankness about his views. Just don’t even 
think of asking him about his private life. 
Richard Wflron disarurages enquiries 
about his family, his love life, his rela- 
tionships, home and personal feelings the 
way, say, Queen Victoria must have dis- 
couraged questions about the colour of 
her underwear. • 

He will, however, talk about ms new ven- 
ture in the heart of the 'West End Mon- 
day is the first night of Tom and< Oan , .a - 

stars Michael Gambon and Alec K*»owen 

as, respectively, Tbm Drib^g MP and 
Clement Attlee, who became British pmne 
minister in 1945 after a wholly ; unexpected 
Labour landslide. The play is 
Potsdam conference m the summer of mat 
year, when Attlee joined State andThi- 
| roan in the task of deeding the post-war 


7 


in 







Richard WBson, a 61-year-okJ actor-director who Just hasn't yet managed to find a Yes-rfs-mo-but-rm-not-like-him face 



fate of Europe, Depute flic presence of of the world - 
Danid de la Falaise and Sarah Woodward, matter of sayi 
it’sviiriiaUyatwo-handerwith the leading “What I said t 
men representing revolutionary passion 1 want to see 
and die compromises of ing him area 

So what attracted .Wilson, with his know he’s no 
shrewd commercial instincts, to direct a clever iniellecl 
play guaranteed to appeal {on the face of and a parly le 
it) only to readers of the old-style New about the man 
Statesman! “It’s extraordinary how appo- rather mousy, 1 
site the play is for the time we’re going credit, will k 
through,” te said *T rfdn’tkrww when tite rehearsal or in 
Genial Election was going to be but it Alec what’s g 
seemed a good play to be 
putting on, about the passion 

1 had a huge 


aonT Driberg says at pin<r' : ■ 1:1,1 
point; 'Whereare the songs?’ inf 

And at the core of the {day 
is this huge political axgu- .. pnmn 
pieat; with Attlee saying Ts J? 

compromise such a terrible 3 Sklf 

word?*"'’ ‘ -- 

What .did be make of Q 

Driberg, the- Communist __ 

socialite, the gossip colum- 
nist and radical thinker, the obsessively, 
torrentially on-fbr-it gay satyr? “I was 
interested to see that, in his William 
Hickey coluinn in the Express,, now and 


slip in some reference to the Welsh min- 
ers. But I don’t understand his gayness, 
and the way he’d approach totally het- 
erosexual people and "seduce them. I 
don’t understand that” Wilson shook his 
head with oldrfashfcuiecL bafflement rather 
than distaste. “There was a case he was 


resence of of the world - was, I said, presumably a 
/oodward, matter of saying “Do less" all the time, 
he leading “What I said to Alec,” said Wilson, “was 
y passion 1 want to see how far we can risk mak- 
ing him a really boring man when you 
with his know he’s not, that inside he’s a very 

0 direct a clever intellectual, a committed socialist 
he face of and a parly leader.’ Not knowing much 
style New about the man, you have to start with this 
lowappo- rather mousy, hunched figure. Alec, to his 
e’re going credit, will let out a terrible yell in 
r when the . rehearsal or in the tea-room and FD say, 

1 be but it Alec whafs going on?’ And he’ll say, 

’Well, you don’t let me 
do it on stage'..” 

. / | hsiH A hiiop The historical basis 
■rrnaa a nuge fo r the two men’s con- 

iliferinritv vergence is shaky but 

1111 ^ 11^/1 ilj just about plausible. 

complex. I Was “Chuicuu h.d left 

, r Potsdam to goto Lon- 

a skinny, gawky for the e^cn-on, 

I. .J-jm and eveiyone thought 

Child 7 he’d be coming back. 

But Clement Attlee 

came back instead. 
>sessively, Stalin couldn’t understand it- be thought 
r? “I was he’d rigged the election,” said Wilson, 
i William wide-eyed, as if the Man of Steel had 
now and recently volunteered the information 
stuff, he’d directly to him. “We know that Driberg 
felsh min- was there because he’d just been to 
5 gayness, Bucbeowald, to look at tbe camps. He 
■tally het- went to* Potsdam, and must have met 
them. I Attlee, his new PM, there, although we 
shook his don't know for sure. There’s Attlee talk- 


Manddson pass out cold on the dressing- 
room floor. So would Ms 
attitudes to tax and education. “I believe 
education should be free,” he says, “and 
Fd increase the tax on the rich to pay for 
it Yesldbmean tertiaiy education. I know 
it’s difficult to talk about, I know it’ll cost 
a vast amount of money, and it’s an 
unpopular view and one the Labour Party 
would hate to hear me talking about, but 
that’s what I think government should be 
about” He suspects that, in the future, all 
parents will be charged university fees as 
well as living expenses. “If you’re 
awoxking-dassparemmuovBO, * 

and yom child teDs you they want / 

to go to university but that it may ■ 


idea of going to university was something 
beyond me, something I thought I was 
incapable o£" What subjects was he good 
at? “I was best at science, which is why I 
became a lab technician for a while. And 
I liked English, but I’m not a great reader. 
I like looking - at pictures, the cinema, I 
love documentary. But 1 don’t have a lit- 
erary background." He pondered the 
long-distance attraction. “Looking back, 
I think I could say T wish I'd gone to uni- 
versity*, but in some ways, who I am now 
is because I didn’t go." 

Pair enough. But 
there's a chippmess 

hp rnnot about Mr Wilson, a 

lie IIIU9L brittleness in the 


and your child tells you they want £Thp most about Mr Wilson, a 

to go to university but that it may _ ■ 1 1 I U3L brittleness in the 

mean you end up with debts of imnorbint thino I challenge implied 
£40000 -well, they won’t under- ""JP 0 / LdrU Ul,n © 1 by his peacock 


stand the fnstthing about a deal (jjjfj jfl |j|y tGGflS wardrobe and his 
like tbaL IPs just going to become * , over-deliberate 

more and more 6litisL” tfl drink consonants, that 


ing about “the great task ahead and about 
‘remembering our roots’ and it all seems 


reporting on for the the paper; where a : very appropri ate for 1997 " 


woman had . been killed. Driberg went 
round to see the woman’s husband, and 
ended seducing him m the afternoon, in: 
his own. house. * You "can detect a faint 
trace of admiration in Wilson’s voice, even 
as you register his horror at the- idea of 
having total strangers from the press 
entering your home, let akme^. ■ 

Directing McCowen as. Attlee - the. 
least charismatic premier, in the history 


Richard Wilson makes no bones about 
his own roots, in the Soots Presbyterian 
-working class, or about the unrecon- 
structed radicalism of his political views. 
He’s been a keen Labour party activist and 
fund-raiser for years, but one who man- 
ages, by his own admission, to embarrass 
tire party moguls. His ringing declaration 
- “Tm a member of the Socialist party and 
I support Thtiy Blair" - would make Peter 


It’s an interesting perspective 
to come from the rector of j 

Glasgow University, a post Wil- 

son was elected to last year, and 
into which he has dived with Dribergian 
passion. “It’s fascinating to get into a 
world you've never even smelt before,” be 
said. “But then I stood for election as a 
working rector. Some people said, ‘How 
can you be our rector when you live in 
London?’ I said, "There's the shuttle, 
there’s the fax. There’s e-mail.’ But 
equally, I made it clear that if someone 
asked me to do a great new movie in Thai- 
land, rd say yes.” It’s turned out much 
more likely that lie’ll say, “Sony, but it’ll 
keep me away from the university for too 
long,” when producers come calling. 

Hanging over all this - the rectorship, 
the education initiative - is the fact that 
Wilson himself did not go to the univer- 
sity he now runs. His life has not been 
ruined by this lacuna, and the tying-up of 
threads that the rectorship suggests doesn’t 
strike Mm as any kind of redemption. “The 
thing is, I didn’t know what it was all about 
when I was a kid Nobody told me. The 


J over-deliberate 

was to drink consonants, that 

. . . ■ goes straight back 

alCOhOl 7 to his Glasgow 

childhood The boy 

he was then dearly 
disgusts the man he has become. “1 had 
a huge inferiority complex for one thing,” 
he reveals. “I was a skinny, gawky child. 
Terribly shy.” Were all his co-students 
robust and confident, then? “Much more 
than me.” Was he good at sport? “I was 
good at running. But I had absolutely no 
desire to win." You begin to see how this 
might have been misinterpreted 
Wilson's father was an elder of the kirk, 
and a severe moralist who objected to his 
son’s backsliding. “When I stopped going 
to church, my father would refuse to 
speak to me on a Sunday until he’d come 
back from the service." (Even the young 
Richard’s beliefs were wrong.) Did he 
believe in God? “I must have done, 
because I used to pray to him.” For wbat? 
“To make me fat ” Wilson wailed. 

His salvation came in a sample form. 
“The most important thing J did in my 
teens was to start drinking alcohol. If I 
hadn’t started I suppose Td still be in 


IPHOID: QyNN GRIFFITHS 1 


Scotland 1 needed alcohol to give me 
opinions, to give me the courage to ask 
people out Once I had a couple of pints 
in me, it was a great release. I remember 
thinking, "Did / just say that?’ ” Since the 
Greenock social scene in the early Fifties 
was a little unpromising (“It was pretty 
dire. It was the cinema, basically. Women 
weren’t allowed in pubs at all”) Wilson 
took up dancing, a skill at which he 
remains famously adept. 'Emgo, salsa, fax- 
trot and samba were soon mastered; but 
is it significant that he was relieved when 
dancing became de-partnered? “It was a 
great day for me when you didn’t have to 
do any more..." (he indicated a compli- 
cated bit of partner- twirl ing) "... and 
became a freer, groovy.-” (he writhed his 
hands briefly round Ms head like Travolta 
in Pulp Fiction ) “... when you could do 
your own steps.” Then modern cinema. 
National Service in Singapore, Rada and 
a fascination with what we now call 
“improv”, and experimental theatre. 

Tell me Richard, J said, all these tMngs 
you do now which are so much not Vic- 
tor Meldrew: appearing in fashion shoots 
in green Bryan Ffeny suits, doing the Flora 
ads on television, cow-punching in 
Wyoming, directing in tbe West End, shut- 
tling to Glasgow. Are you determined to 
show that you’re not old-fashioned, dull, 
grey or Little Englandish? Or are you hav- 
ing some kind of mid-life crisis? He con- 
sidered the proposition. “I don’t think Pm 
having one of those because I don’t know 
what the expression means. But I'm a 
great believer in not being old. My men- 
tal age is way below 61. 1 have this theory 
that, if you start to say, You’re not sup- 
posed to play squash at 61% then you’ll 
start to seize up. The honest answer to 
why I do so many things is that I’ve never 
been asked to do them before.” And you 
could practically hear the pui-upon gawky, 
silent schoolboy, whom no-one even 
thought of sending to university, basking 
in an unfamiliar glow of acceptance, half 
a century on. 
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Ah, those tiresome interview 

with opera stars. An exo^e for. 

an album plug or a lengthy 
tribute to this maestro or that 
diva. Until ... one star, one of foe 
biggest stars, enjoys lunch just a 
tittfetoo much and fires a volley : 
of prejudice and political 

t^to Alagoa, hailed asthe 
next Pavarotti, wasmtemewed 
in Paris this week. ^ 
by one newspaper about the 

recent Channel 4doamed^y 

Naked Classics about himirnd 
his wife, soprano and reuow 
dream-team member, Angela 
4 GheS^Alagna didn’t much 

* care fbrthe commentsniadeby - 
documentary no let s h* 

own words as you might have 

misse d therm . . 

«n»g not reality* what they . 


showed on television. Those : 
women wb o said I was not good. 
They were, prostitutes. From the : 
street. Haft! And that man who 
said I didn't hit the top C I know 
he is homosexual. It’s 
. outrageous, ’outrageous!” ■ ’ 

Now there’s an object lesson in 
how to -alienate a sizeable chunk* 
of your opera audience around - 
the world. Alagna hails from 
Sicily where I gather you wear ' ’ 
your manhood on your sleeve.m 
interviews. But I also gather that- 
the remark about homosexuals ' 
went down less than well at EMI, . 
his record company, wfrere the - 
. phones lines were bozzmg wtth 
panicked dascutives.Itwasn't 
quite the prefpubtidty quote they • 

were looking for either at , • / V 

Glyndeboume where Alagna and 
Gheorghitrsixig on 27ApriL 
A Glyndeboume spokesman 


4 


David Lister 

a ns notebook 




distanced himself vrith "commend- 
able rapidity: “Tt*s not our event, 
EMI has hired Glyndeboume for 
a gala." At EMI, a spokeswoman 
. confessed: “The interview was . 
not quite What we we expected." 
, ■*’ Perhaps -it is, most charitable : " 
to see Alagna’s remarks as a 
■plea for open access and egali- 
tarianism. A man who maintains 


that New York streetwalkers can 
be found in the Met Is an 
egalitarian at heart 

West End producer Thelma Holt 
■was not Juk in New York to toast 

the Broadway success 'of her 
production of The Don's House 
this week! I gather that between 
performances she sconred the 


Broadway theatres for ex-pats 
on stage, cornered them in their 
dressing-rooms and brought 
back their postal votes for tbe 
election. Janet McTeer and 
Owen Tfeale in her own produc- 
tion were made to sign. Then she 
walked along Broadway to collar 
Antony Sfaer and Deborah 
Finlay appearing in Stanley. Did ' 


she ensure she got a representa- 
tive sample of the acting public? 

“Not bloody tikete” Miss Holt 
replies, “you don’t think Pd be 
traipsing up and down Broad- 
way for tiie Tories do you?” 

The first person I bumped into in 
my hotel on a visit to Karachi 
turned out to be veteran honor 
film actor Christopher Lee. It 
was a slightly surreal experience 
because Lee was accompanied by 
an army officer minder with a 
machine-gun and also because 
the talk distinguished grey-haired 
actor looked uncommonly like 
the chap on the banknotes, Pak- 
istan's founder Jinn ah. Things 
rapidly got more surreal. The 
Pakistani press tried to whip up 
hysteria against an English actor 
playing the nation's hero, putting 
a picture of Lee playing Dracula 


on the front page of the biggest 
English language daily. If this 
was mischievous, the next day’s 
coverage was downright scur- 
rilous, with a front-page headline 
asking "Is Jinnah film the new 
Satanic Verses?" It then emerges 
that the former editor of the 
paper, who has been writing 
these pieces, actually went for a 
part on the film and foiled the 
audition. I took myself off to 
look at the restoration work 
being done on the Mohatta 
Palace, former residence of 
Jinnah’s sister and discovered 
hidden in the grounds an old and 
decaying Cadillac. This wreck, it 
turns out, was the founder of the 
country’s private car. Perhaps 
Sotheby’s should restore it and 
auction it off. Or, better still, do 
it up and give it as a present to 
Christopher Lee. 
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COMEDY The Cheese Shop 
Hen and Chickens, London 


I t's ironic that the surreal comedy of Monty 
Python, designed to leave comedy 
conventions as soft as Dali’s watches, became 
a constrictive blueprint for hundreds of 
comedians. Generations of misguided 
undergraduate males who bad the ability to 
run around and adopt high-pitched “female” 
voices believed that they could do comedy - 
without resorting to being funny. 

Thankfully, sketch comedy was deader than 
Python's parrot until last year’s Edinburgh 
Fringe Festival. This saw the flowering of a 
huge bunch of amusing sketch teams that could 
silly-walk their way across a stage with ease, 
including Perrier Award-nominees Armstrong 
and Miller, The League of Gentlemen and The 
Cheese Shop. 

It’s a measure of the rivalry of these exciting 
groups, all jostling for a chance to wear women’s 
clothing on their own television show, that The 
League of Gentlemen did the ungen tlemanly 
thing of being in the audience checking out the 
wares of The Cheese Shop, who already have a 
Radio 4 series under their belts. 

This series, broadcast in January, contained 
some great moments but was patchy and 
suffered from a live student audience who had 
dearly been blowing their grants in the bar well 
in advance of the recording. 

Live, the writing glistens with inspired 
collisions of ideas and, occasionally, even 
manages to struggle free of the Python 
siraitjackeL But, it is the performance that 
lifts The Cheese Shop above their 
contemporaries. The opening gangster sketch, 
the lighrbulb factory soap opera, the bizarre 
but hilarious laughing piano sketch and their 
brilliant employment of running gags, all 
underline their skUL Their timing rarely goes 
awry and their talent to play to the audience is 
highlighted by their ability to elicit laughs with 
just a sidelong glance. 

They only succumb to the deadly lure of the 
completely unfunny once, in an ilk»nceived 
sketch about a Royal Tournament competition 
involving dismantling and then re-assembling a 
jigsaw of a cannon. As flimsy and badly 
constructed as the jigsaw, it was composed 
entirely of the team running around, climbing 
over furniture and shouting a JoL In short, it was 
slapstick that needs a good slap. 

Sketch groups, like hoy bands, require the 
individuals to possess distinct specialisms to 
assemble a strong team. Get lucky and you 
have the comedy equivalent of Take That; get it 
wrong and you've got comedy Boyzone: six 
indistinguishable blokes and an evening 
pondering the ceiling to look forward to. 

Fortunately, The Cheese Shop fall into the 
former category, with a cheeky chappie, an 
accent expert, a gifted musician, a gamer, a 
victim and an all-rounder. 

If, at an hour and 20 minutes, the set is too 
long by half an hour, it's only to be expected in a 
show composed of new material, but it’s a 
confident stride forward from the Radio 4 debut 
and later outings should see the act being 
trimmed to a more audience-friendly length. 

8-13 Apr and 22-27 Apr (0171-704 2001 ) 

Anthony Thornton 



Kg the Nigel Kennedy Experience: Kennedy in rehearsal this week 

Nice one, 
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After five years away, Nigel Kennedy is back, fusing Bartok with Hendrix. 
He’s clearly lost none of his irreverence, but is he still a mean fiddler? 


CLASSICAL MUSIC Bach, Bartok and Hendrix Royal Festival Hall, London 


G ermany saw it first, then Cheltenham last 
weekend and, on Thursday night, it was 
London's turn to savour the latest Nigel 
Kennedy phenomenon: a Hendrix Concerto in Suite , 
Form. “Structures, not strictures” announced the 
promotional flyer and, true to form, this was no 
ordinary “dassimlgig'’. Purple “spots" softened the 
stage and the allsortsaudience set upn crescendo 
of chatter before lights dimmed and a God -Save - 
th e-Queen tune-up signalled Kennedy's imminent 
entrance. You should have heard the applause: it 
was tumultuous. And while the rest of the band sat 
among the shadows, Kennedy took centre-stage 
and launched straight into the opening “Tempo di 
Ciaccona" from Bartok's sinewy unaccompanied 
Violin Sonata, passionately, emphatically (he'd 
stamp the boards at virtually every bar) and with 
plenty of tenderness for contrast The “Fuga" that 
followed was equally vehement, though, again, 
there was sensitivity to spare. This was the Kennedy 
of old, shy but unstinting, personable yet wholly 
consumed by the score at hand. 

Bartok's fugue is traditionally followed by a 
soulful “Melodia" and, having been primed for 


^structures doi strictures” (my italics), Chat was what 
I expected. But, no, Kennedy's scheme was to frac- 
ture Bartok's structure at the centre and use some 
of bis Hendrix Concerto as filling. Or perhaps the 
idea was to offer a littie light relief, this not being 
your regular chamber-music audience — and let's 
face it, Bartok’s solo Sonata is a pretty tough nut 
to crack. So, Kennedy stood back, blended among 
a string quartet, double-bass and guitar, then swung 
into “3rd Stone from the Sun”, a sort of free-wheel- 
ing ramble on Deep River. Smiles of recognition 
registered all around: everyone knew the Hendrix 
original. Not me, though - 1 could only treat the 
score as “variations on a theme”. 

Kennedy's solo work was mostly agile and loose- 
wrist ed and the “Little Wing” that followed sum- 
moned much hectic trilling and chirruping, vaguely 
familiar though hardly a visceral match for Hen- 
drix's raucously disruptive soundworid. I'D assume 
that the mobile phone that rang from somewhere 
in the stalls wasn’t a protest “from the other side”. 
The switch from Hendrix bade to Bartok was both 
bizarre and ineffectual: I felt as if I'd returned to 
my CD player after having spent a spell in the 


kitchen with the tranny on. Again, Kennedy 
played beautifully and tbe audience was intensely 
attentive. Of course, they could have swallowed 
tire work whole, just as, beyond the interval, they 
sat spellbound by a forthright, stylistically roman- 
tic and technically assured account of Bach’s “ Cha- 
conne". More Hendrix dominated the second half, 
tnne-wise at least, with a purple light-beam posed 
for “Purple Hare” As Kennedy turned on the 
heat, a nearby party of senior citizens shuffled 
shyly to the nearest exit - which was a shame, 
because, had they stayed, they could have enjoyed 
an impromptu appearance by the one-time pop 
star Doncrvan, posited in lieu of an encore and as 
harmlessly off-the-wall as Kennedy’s Hendrix 
Concerto. My own preference would have been for 
the ferocious rhythms of Bartok’s Fourth String 
Quartet or tbe teetb-baring Devil in Stravinsky’s 
Soldier's Tale. Hendrix remembered smacks too 
much of nostalgic cross-over, but then, who could 
deny that Nigel Kennedy, like the rest of us, is 
finality getting old? 

Robert Cowan 


LAURIE LEWIS 


A world 
well lost 


THEATRE Antony and Cleopatra 
Bridewell Theatre, off Fleet Street, London 

T he Bridewell Theatre, just astor^ tlwiw 
from Fleet Street, used to be a V^onan 
bath-house and still retains many aspects of 
its former identity. Added to these at 
moment is tbe sunken blue that b a«nttal 
feature of Carol Metcalfe s new production of 
Antony and Cleopatra. This bat alwaysan 
unalloyed asset but there are tunes whenit m 
- Vi «. it, “Here is mV SD3CC, 





summ ons back to Rome (and . 

obstinately stepping into this watety Egyptian 
amenity in his kaftan. The mqgmloquencc : h “ 
speech and the somewhat schoolboy defiance of , 
the gesture create a nicety mixed effect. 

The pool comes in even handier for 
emphasising Antony's almost farcically botched 
suiSde. Fooled by the false report 

has killed herself. Jonathan Olivers Antony tails 

not just onto his sword but also intothe water, 
which is then bathed in red light and which, for a 
protracted few seconds, appears to have become 
his grave. But the elegiac mood is rudely broken 
when he is forced to re-surface, his attempt at a 
noble death collapsing in sodden indignity like 
some failed stunt Only by the glonous self- 
transcendence of Cleopatra's own eventual 
suicide can restitution be made for this bungling. 

Oliver is much the best actor in this staging, 
which Metcalfe has set in 1942. Neither he nor 
his Cleopatra (Alphonsia Emmanuel) are m 
the first or even second flush of youth but - for 
a play that focuses, with more than a tout* of 
satire, on middle-aged love - you need actors 
who look like veterans of vcncry and quite a bit 
more battered by time and experience than this 
p air. There’s not enough abandonment or 
embarrassing extravagance here in their 
expressions of love. We are treated to one 
arousing moment when Oliver worshipping 
adjusts the tie, belt and trousers of the male 
khaki uniform his lover has donned, but for the 
most part you miss the sense of exhibit kxnistic 
amorous display. Beautiful, long-limbed and 
capable at times of ringingty eloquent verse 
delivery, Ms Emmanuel is a striking Cleopatra, 
but not a fascinating, witty or tantalising one. 

Metcalfe intriguingty ends the first half with a 
spotlight on the isolated, pensively unhappy 
figure of Ruth Bennett’s Oclavia - a stage - 
picture that accentuates her role as pawn in the 
power game between her husband Antony and 
her brother Octavius Caesar, who, in Angus 
Hubbard’s performance, comes over as an 
unusually repellent, cold, priggish school 
prefect. A wider sense of the unlovely self- 
interest and public decadence that fill the world 
of this play - where war is the continuation by 
other means of personal vendettas and where 
the political survival of the military top brass is 
a higher priority than defeating the enemy - 
can’t be fully transmitted in a scaled -down , 

production with a cast of only eight. T 

The design doesn't help. The three triangular 
movable platforms of Bridget Kimak’s set trap 
the action in too confined a space (a bit like 
staging Aida on an Olympic medalist's rostrum), 
giving this most restless of plays a curiously 
static feeL A decent but disappointing evening. 

To 3 May. Box-office : 0171-936 3456 
Paul Taylor 
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NEXT WEEK IN 


THE INDEPENDENT 

What are you doing on May 




Voting? Going oat? Sleeping? Channel 
switching right through the night? V 

Whichever waft your democratic 
weflbeJmr will be greatly enhanced if 
yon buy a copy of Tbe Independent 
this Wednesday. 

Free with the paper we are 
offering a 20 page election : 
special - BUTTON DECIDES - 
that gives yon an all ronnd 
take-ont-and-keep guide to 
the election. 

Some of the hlgUigbts me: 

• A manifesto snmmarft which enables 
yon to score the parties’ key poUcles. 

• Your own tactical voting guide. PoBy Toynbee 
explains how. 

• A detailed electoral map of Britain, and. a swingoaMter- 

that wffl help yon check wtdeh way the vital margma&are fsdlfag 

on the night. 

•features on the minor parties, akmg with lively Interviews - and 
a few suggestions on how to escape from it aH. 

• A guide to television coverage on- the night. 

Yon shoakhrt be without it 

Be Independent Get BRITAIN DECIDES 
with your paper this Wednesday - 

^THE IPtePEYDE^ - 

IT IS... ARE YOU? 



THE OPERA 


The Damnation 
of Faust 


Producer David AJden and conductor 
Mark Dder, twin talents of ENtys glory 
days, return with Berlioz’s opera which he 
never intended for foe stage. Bonaventura 
Bottone plays Faust Willard White is 
Mephistopheles and Louise Winter Is 
Marguerite in a typically bold production 
designed by Roni Toren. 


EXCELLENT 


& 


GOOD 


Edward Secterson had no doubts. “Weird 
and wonderful Berlioz finds a kindred 
theatricality. in foe weird and wonderful 
Alden... tof Elder] Phrases lengthen, 
pianissimi intensify; and when foe big 
bangs come ... you feel as well as hear 
them.’' “What the whole caboodle was 
supposed to add up to 1 cannot begin to 
suggest-The best thing about foe evening 
was the actual sound,* frowned The 
Times. “Alden was back at his aid tricks 
%ain, returning to foe enfant terrible 
form that so terrorised us poor London 
opera fans in the 1980s," stuttered The 
Telegraph. "The charisma and singing erf 
Willard White ... Alden Is satirising 
modem production styles ... but some- 
times the underlining is too heavy, * 
equivocated The Standard. “Betrays - 
Berlioz, " denounced 77ie Spectator. 


d 

OK 


At ENO, the Coliseum, London WC2 
(0171-632 8300) 16, 19, 23, 30 April, 
2 May at 8pm and 26 April at 6.30pm. 


' 3 

O 


Arch-purists will shudder at this 
production of a barely stageable work but 
Elder reminds you of what this orchestra 
can do and Alden, as ever, encourages 
performance of passionate 
commitment Not his 
greatest production, but 
undeniably theatrical. 



THE PLAY 

Marlene 


Ram Gems attempts to do what she did 
for Piaf, Queen Christina and Stanley 
Spencer with a Dietrich bio-play. Sian 
Phillips dons foe wig and a copy of the 
trademark Jean-Louls gown to star as foe 
legendary actress, singer and star. 

Sean Mathias directs Lou Gish and Billy 
Mathias, his mother, in supporting roles. 


Paul Taylor nodded at this "sketchy, 
predictable, lazily assembled, and, to be 
honest, really rather enjoyable show ... foe 
Taj Mahal bathed in moonlight Is scarcely 
less majestic a monument than Phillips's 
cheekbone-flaunting Dietrich." “Calculated 
skilful magic, going straight for foe 
emotional jugular with a heady mixture of 
myth, nostalgia and style,' gloried The 
Mail. “Her fans will not be disappointed; 
nor Dietrich fans either," admitted the FT. 
“For all Phillips's excellence ... somewhere 
inside Gems Is a Hello! reader, 
embarrassingly in awe of celebrity,” 
diagnosed The Times. "Phillips transforms 
a dodgy script into a personal triumph," 
agreed The Telegraph. "Sean Mathias's 
production ends up looking uncomfortably 
like a two-hour turn from Stats in Their 
EyesT asserted The Standard. 


At foe Lyric, Shaftesbury Ave, London Wl 
(0171-494 5045) until 21 Jun. 


In dramatic and biographical terms, a 
woefully missed opportunity but the final 
half hour - a concert - is uncannily good 
and, with Phillips singing “Where Have All 
foe Flowers Gone?*, 
ultimately moving. 



THE FILM 


The People vs 
Larry Flynt 


Former Oscar-winner Milos Forman directs 
woody Harrelson as Larry Flynt, America's 
famous pomographer and publisher of 
Hustler, who fought a landmark legal case 
over the First Amendment guaranteeing 
nee speech. From the scriptwriters of Ed 
wood, also starring Courtney Love and hot 
new talent Edward Norton. 


Ryan Gilbey smelt a rat. “Any Illusions 
ab ?ut this being a political work are 
qu ickly dispelled by the film's eagerness to 
portray everyone but Larry and his clan as 

sub-human. “This screed of scatological 
. Wou,d Columbia Pictures be 

P^ared to take on a movie defending foe I 

on similar grounds? A* / 
hawe to ** Jewish to object," r 
^ Stan(fe rcL "Harrelson puts 

wi&SiSS£V “ i he pom merchant who 
nghtiy labels himself a scumbag, vat still 

5" into » & his honesty and 

SS nt ^°° med to* r «nes. “The 

E2 - p . rofeund 'y ProSwnatic 

entertainment,’’ worried Time Out. "Good 

mSt ^ aky and sanctimonious 

nwvies, aphonsed the FT. 


Cert 18, 130 mins, on general release. 


(Courtney) Love, however 
conquers all. 


d 
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Pared down: ‘Orchard 
of Pears’, No 15, 
1977, ofl on canvas. 

Estate of the artist 
(right); a portrait of 
WTIflam Scott by 
Alfred Janes (below) 
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William Scott, currently the subject of a 
retrospective show at the Bernard Jacobson 
Gallery, was one of the leading atetract 
painters of his generation. He played a major.-, 
role in bringing BritisKpainting back into the . ' : . PP^ 

^mainstream after the isolation of the Second 
World War and was the first British painter to .' "-sBl lH& foS;- 

make contact with Pollock, Rothko and Kline in 
New York in the 1950s: Much of h|s pairrdngj ;v 
was done in his studio in Somerset, .wf^fe^ief ^ 
taught at the Bath Academy of Art from 1946 
to 1956. He liked to think of himself as \ 
beiongi ng to a “west cou ntry school” that 

included the abstract painters of St Ives. Here, 1 

) Scott’s oldest surviving friend, Alfred Janes, 
one of the group of artists, musicians and fc~- 
writers (including Dylan Thomas) who grew up 
together in Swansea in the pre-War years/ 
recalls their friendship, formed while they were * \ 
students at the Royal Academy. Below, /“/. 

Richard Ingleby reviews the exhibition '■ v ~ ' 
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Scott: a life study 


A bout 10 years ago 
William Scott tele- 
phoned me to say that 
the BBC were about to 
show a film of his early 
life in Enniskillen made by his son 
James. I found it intensely movmg. 
The landscape in which he lived, the 
tragic death of his father (he had 
fallen fatally attempting to rescue 
the victim of a fire) and the influ- 
ence of his first very enlightened 
teacher all seemed to have con- 
tributed to the Scott I knew. 

The film ended where and when 
we first met-ouranival atlhe Rcyal, 
Academy 'ScKboW in September, 
1931. He came with his closfc fiiend 
Wiliam Tbcher, a fellow student, at 
Belfast. I came from Swansea. Three 
provincials in in a new world, we 
became friends immediately. 

Tbcher and Scott (surnames were 
almost invariably used) were then in 
’Wie Sculpture School and I was in 
'Painting but we met in the famous 
semi-circular drawing studio. 

I was concerned then to draw as 
faithfully as possible what I saw, but 
Scon seemed to be after something 
else. I can only describe it (and I 
remember dearly the first life draw- 
ing of his that I saw) as a kind of 
essence, stripped entirely of 
inessential detail and, by virtue of 
its strangely esoteric quality, diffi- 
cult to put into words. 

It was a ; characteristic that I third: 
dearly mated .Ms work throughout; 
all his drawings, the early delightful 
“other woiid” still lives offish, eggs 
and utensils, his progress towards 
abstraction and the final large paint- 
ings wherettusterity, essence, geom- 
etry and-evocation come together, 
"f know of no instance where the 
work of an artist seems to reflect 
more his personality; . 

We were lucky. Our principal 
drawing lecturer at the RoyaLAcad- 
emv was Tom Honnington, an artist 
of great stature possessing all the 
patience and skill that are the nec- 
essary gifts of a great teacher. 


We were surrounded by rare 
beings. In the “out of the way” 
rooms, Peter Scott was even then 
constructing models of birds and 
Mervyn Peake could transform a 
perfectly normal model in the life 
class into a character from Gor- 
menghast. i 

Outside it was bleaker. It was . 
1931; soon after the great depres- y' 

sion, money was scarce. That we 
were aD skint goes without saying. 

After a year or so of digs we 
began to stretdionrwBigs;'ffi^liam . 

* and I moved to ah apartment in a 
T house in St John’s Wwd with Scott / 3 
ftffed "a ^htle^aiit from Canada/ ’’ ’’ ' 
ri 4 tfQa^ttrfiifcd JBicwbtflKnise (who 1 ; 
later bebame a BBC designer). 

Broadhonse in a memoir recalls 
when Scott, having come by bus ■ 
from St John’s Wopd^-camed an 
Iron saucepan Of stew (town Bond 
St to be heated up in the ccfflege 
Common rocan, "a gift from our 
landlady, a sign of the times. . . 

9ioit|y aftfnwards, WSliam and I < 
moved, with Bernard Hailstone 
(who became a noted -portrait endless di 
painter and President of that sod- We wei 
e^)into an unfiinxfefcedflatin Bed- lated by 
dfifeRoadlitwassonie time before period, fn 
we collected some furniture and Gabo to £ 
quite a while before we were to be By a str 
seen canymg mattresses, picked up dent attiw 
at knock-down sales, one after die . entiy quite 
other, down Fulham Road. fiatabovei 

It was certainly one of the most .imfariiish< 
enjoydile and eaciting periods of ■ hiswell-aj 
my life. There was little social activ- He join 

ity at the Academy- there were just him a few 
not the farilities-weamply spent lection of: 
our working day 'there and went moosiy toj 
back to Chelsea: _ 7 : ‘ playingBe 

Fortunately, we had many links ’ Mozart Sy 
with the Royal Coflege of Art-sev- fulBachdt 
eral fellow students from Swansea peihaps ft 
and Belfast were there and gradu- toiy, a br 
ally our leisure mingledwifii theirs. later com 
The Friday bight “hops” there Scriabin,! 
were the high spot of the week and About 1 

only the most serious interruption occurred 1 
would keep us away. It was also an Our friem 
intensely formative time, one of it was pos 
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endless discussion. 

We 'were all immensely stimu- 
lated by the great artists of the 
period, from Picasso toEJee, from 
Gabo toEpstein. 

By a stroke of luck, afeHow stu- 
dent at the Rtyal Academy, appar- 
entiy qiHte well to do, had taken the 
fiat above us* and soon preferred our 
unfurnished but happy shambles to 
his well-appointed isolation. 

He joined us and brought with 
him a fewhmmes/above all a col- 
lection of records that added enor- 
mously to our enjoyment Schnabel 
playingBeethoven piano concertos; 
Mozart Symphonies; that wonder- 
ful Bach double violin concerto and 
peihaps for us, even more revela- 
tory, a broad introduction to the 
later composers Ravel, Debussy, 
Scriabin, Prokofiev and Stravinsky. 

About that time two incidents 
occurred that I shall never forget 
Our friend Tbcher had heard that 
it was possible to hire a boat at 


Richmond or Putney (or some- 
where nearby) and, with the aid of 
the strong tidal current, row to 
limehouse- then catch the return- 
ing tide for the journey bade. 

Tbcher, William and I with (me 
other (I forget whom) decided to 
make the trip. We made fair time to 
a point not far from Tbwer Bridge, 
swept along at a cracking pace. 
Unfortunately, at one point we were 
confronted by a series of barges 
moored side by side. 

Wb could not change direction 
quickly enough and were swept 
against them. The only solution was 
to push ourselves along to the out- 
ermost boat but we could only do 
this by standing and pushing above 
our beads. But the more we pushed 
the more we rocked and it was only 
after what seemed an interminable 
struggle that we reached the last 
barge - exhausted by a combination 
of effort, panic and hysterical 
laughter. 


Needless to say our timing was of 
similar standard to our navigation. 
We readied Limehouse but some- 
how missed the return tide. Even- 
tually we reached oot point of depar- 
ture in the early hours of the 
following day to greetings from the 
boat hirer entirely lacking in warmth. 

We traipsed back to Chelsea, 
hungry, cold, and with our enthusi- 
asm for boating sadly diminished. 

The other occasion was as tri- 
umphant as the excursion was dis- 
astrous. Someone had heard that the 
large emergency exit (foots of the 
Albert HaU were not locked during 
events but held shut by powerful 
springs allowing exit bat not entry. 

There was nothing to grip on tiie 
outside but, the report maintained, 
a sufficiency of fingers appropriately 
applied could do the took. 

This seemed feasible if some- 
what nefarious and half a dozen of 
us, including William, decided to 
test the theory by attending the 
Chelsea Arts Ball by this means - 
having no other. 

It was a case where experiment 
and practice on the spot were ill- 
advised so rehearsals were carried 
out on less distinguished doors. 
They indicated a reasonable chance 
of success and so it proved. 

Iwas the tallest of the team, Scott 
was the shortest We took up appro- 
priate positions with the other four 
ranged in between and, to our joy, 
persuaded the heavy door to give 
way. We pelted up the staircase and 
immediately mingled with the 
crowd. It was a glorious night but 1 
have a stroD greeting that, for all of 
us, the climax was really at the 
beginning rather than at the end. 

Tbwards the end of that period, I 
found the conflict between our 
training at the Royal Academy, 
excellent though it was, and the erin- 
bitions of contemporary work that 
surrounded ns so disturbing that I 
left the Academy. 

I stayed on with the others for a 
short period painting in the flat - 


something of a factotum - prepar- 
ing our evening meals of vegetable 
stews etc and wondering what on 
earth to do next One was now 
highly trained, but not to earn one’s 
living. I returned to Swansea for a 
summer break and then took a fiat 
in Redcliffe St in Chelsea where I 
was joined by Dylan Thomas whom 
I had met with my then “old” friend 
Daniel Jones, the composer. 

Scott lived nearby and we all 
spent much time together. He and 
Dylan were soon firm friends. In 
lateryears, I realised how much that 
friendship had meant to him, but I 
did not realise, until Scott's memo- 
rial service at St James’ Church 
when his sons James and Robert 
read two of his poems, that Scott 
had written poetry himself. 

The new fiat was daunting. Once 
more, just bare boards and a few 
boxes, but help was at hand. Pamela 
Hansford Johnson (later to become 
engaged to Dylan) and her mother 
had furniture in store, some of 
which they kindly lent us. We were 
able at last to aii sit down at the 
same time. 

Dylan liked neither the discom- 
fort nor the cold; he wrote much of 
“The Nap of Love" shtxnjg up in bed 
fuDy dressed in pork pie hat and 
large checked overcoat, fags and 
beer to hand. The artist Mervyn 
Levy -we had been at the Swansea 
School of An together - was now at 
the Royal College of Art along with 
other Swansea friends and he soon 
joined us. This manage a trois 
became something of an asylum for 
deranged poets and impecunious 
painters. One visitor whom I shall 
never forget was a young bracer 
whom Dylan had rescued from the 
aftermath of a dash between Fas- 
cists and Communist supporters at 
what, I seem to remember, became 
known as the “Battle of Olympia”. 
He had been beaten up and took 
several weeks to recover. 

The years 1934 and 1935 were a 
period of great tension, already 


foreshadowing the war. On one 
occasion, Mervyn, William and 
another dose friend, the painter WO) 
Evans- who had also studied at the 
Royal Academy - and I had a most 
unpleasant first-hand experience. 

We were returning at night by tube 
from the West End to Earl’s Court 
when a group of black-girted youths 
began to taunt Mervyn, who enjoyed 
dressing in somewhat bizarre fash- 
ion (trousers dashed to the knee and 
one half of his face dean shaven, the 
other half bearded). 

At the entrance to the tube station 
they met with a group of some 30 or 
40 others- obviously on their way to 
a rally. They immediately sur- 
rounded us, jostling and threatening. 
Fortunately, our propensity for “end- 
less discussion" already referred to 
came to our aid; it took what seemed 
an age to convince them that we 
were not “Trotsky's best friends"! 
Mollified, eventually they went their 
way. That kind of confrontation was 
sadly all-too frequent at the time. 

At the next move - to Coleherne 
Road -we joined up with Scott once 
more. It was 1934. Scott continued 
at the Royal Academy Schools and 
I think it must have been about that 
time that he decided to switch from 
sculpture to the painting school. 

A fortunate choice, I believe, 
because be was to make to British 
painting a uniquely personal con- 
tribution, unique for the quality of 
his virion and, perhaps abore aU, for 
its absolute honesty. 

Once again, I returned to 
Swansea for the summer months, 
but remained there until the war. 
Dylan lived half in Swansea and 
half in London. 

It was from Dylan that I had 
news of Scott. We met once more 
in Cornwall in 1936 where he mar- 
ried Mary Lucas, a fellow sculpture 
student. Subsequently, they lived in 
Italy and France and it was not until 
after the war that we resumed con- 
tact. His career from that time is 
well documented. 


W illiam Scott began. his 
artistic training as a 
sculptor but, in 1934, 
after three years at the Royal 
Academy schools in London, ne 
switched to painting with thenow 
famous grumble that he ponldn t 
stack sculptures under his bed. 
Not, as it turned out,'that he ev er 
had to hide his paintings away: m 


widely and regulariyin theUS ami 
Germany as well as ***$£?? 
first one-man show in 1942 right 
up until his death in 1989- 
A mini retrospect of 18 


BmmrdJacobsoii Galleiy in 
Loudon shows something of the 


work Eke a set of scales, finely 
judged, with each of the 
ingredients balancing the whole. 

In 1946 Scott was appointed 
Head of Muting at Bath Academy 
of Art, based at Corsfaam, and 
began to spend his summers in 
Cornwall where he met Peter 
Lanyoo, Tfcrry Frost and Biyan 
Wyntec, all of whom soon joined 
his staff. They introduced him to 
Ben Nicholson, Patrick Heron and 
Roger Hilton and/ for a decade, 
currents flowed back and forth 

between Coreham and St Ives. 

In this company Scott began to 
further s im p li fy his forms and 
adorns to the point when he was 
left with combinations of black ' 
lines on creamy white fields. They 
are the most restrained and subtle 


to the still Hfo 35 subject- The work 
moves through several - 


□res of the tare 1 aw . «« 
dus degrees of object-based 
^rfinn- to an even simpler 


aiggesting a table top, or a 

barbom; a landscape, or a figure or, 

as with Figure into Landscape, one' . 

of the best works in tiie Jacobson . 
show, a transformation from oueto 
the other. 1953 , the year that Scott 


also tiie year that he visited the US 
and encounteredAbstract 


in New York where meetings with 
PoBock, KEne and de Kooning left 
him impressed but not seduced: 
“My impression at first was 
bewilderment It was. not the 
originality of tiie worts, but the 
scale, andadty and self- 
confidence.” Rothko, in 
particular; appealed to him in 
peculiarly English terms: “A 
synthesis of Tinner and 
Nicholson,” as be put it 
Scott always saw Ins own work 
as wedded to a European, 
partiailariy French, tradition. His 
interest in still life, he once smd, 
stemmed from “a desire to look a* 
Cezanne through the eyes of 
Chardin”, but his US experiences 
gave him the confidence to paint 
bigger, often with striking results 
(witness White and Ochre, 1960 * 
and the later Mew Stiff L^fShufij 
1983, both in the current show). Tb 
nrp eye, however the three 
strongest pictures are also the 
qnaTlret Figure into Landscape 
being one; a white mid orange still 
Kfe of pots and pans from 1958 



was one of the first British painters 


innessrnesaiai“*^7'». 
prion that is precise"; * . 

Ion that led to pictures that 


rarer still for an Enpsh painter in 
the l950s, be found an audience 
there his ownworfo especially 


Quiet River, 1962 -a thin arc of 
blue squeezed from the tube across 
thick sweeps of creamy paint laid 
on with a knife. 

• in fate 1960s and eaiiy 1970s, 


but of a more austere, more 


‘Orchard of Pears’, No 12, 1977 

minimal nature tfifln before, winch 
in time led to a saftex; simplified 
return to the still Bfe theme. These 
pictures are often more complex 
than they first seem, marked by 
subtle diffe rentiations of colour 
and tone, but all but the best of 
them lack the precision that gave 
Ms earlier work its edge. He also, 

occasionally turned to the figure, 
remembering his wife Maiy as his 
model in the 1940s. One sue* 


Estate of the artist 

painting, Redinlng Nude Onmge 
mow, 1980-82, is the unhappy 
note on which the Jacobson 
exhibition ends. It is a terrible • 
picture that mars an otherwise 
excellent selection. 

The Bernard Jacobson GdBery, 

14a Clifford Street, London W1 
(0171-495 8575). 1b 26 Ape 
Smaller selection also on show at 
Jonathan Clark & Co, 18 Park 
■Walk, SW10 (0171-351 355S) 


Robert Hanks on mortality, and 
Jasper Rees on recycling, page 3: 

V THE INDEPENDENT 
Win a Seven Seas Action Plan 50+ Pad; 
and a Fleece Jacket 

People at 50 today have a 
much greater life expectancy 
than any previous generation. 

A diet high in vital nutrients, 
and regular exercise win help 
you to stay healthy into your 
50's, 60’s and beyond. So 
Seven Seas has developed 
Action Plan 50+*, a new range 
of health supplements to help 
tiie over 50’s stay feeling a stylish fleece jacket in bride 
young and looking great. It is red, together worth £801 
available in two formulations; All you have to do to for 
General Health Formula and your chance to win is call 
Energy. Seven Seas are 
offering 14 lucky readers a 
pack of Action Plan 50+ And answer the ample 
General Health Formula plus question on fine. 

Calk cm Wp per Rfaaac at aH rimea- Wimer pfc&cxi at Bodaai after Unex dost 
Itt April V. LVwal Newspaper PuhfcAJnp min apply. Editor* dnriuon is final 
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Marek Kohn 
explains why 
cows and sheep 
helped history's 
top dogs 


. H 1 


if i r -: 






T o protest against the bicenten- 
nial celebrations in 1988, an 
Australian Aborigine staged a 
mock-invasion of an English 
beach for the benefit of the cam- 
eras. His point was that we wouldn’t think 
there was anything to celebrate if the First 
Fleet bad sailed in the opposite direction, 
and the Australians had subjugated us. 

The absurdity of the idea lets the 
steam out of its rhetorical point Britain 
was a literate, ocean-going, industrialis- 
ing state; the original Australians lived by 
hunting and gathering, using stone tools. 
Until recent times, whites considered that 
the explanation for the difference was 
straightforward. Whites were racially 
superior to black races, and that was that. 

Now, the idea of racial superiority is in 
a similar position to smoking. Large 
numbers of people still adhere to it, but 
their ability to indulge in public is 


Guns, Germs aid Steel: a short history of 
everybody for the fast 13,000 years by 
Jared Diamond, Cape, £18.9 9 

restricted. Because it is absent from polite 
society, it can have an effect without fac- 
ing critical scrutiny. It jostles below the 
surface, alongside a vague feeling that 
human societies are complex things which 
must be shaped by more than a single 
influence. Even vaguer, however, is our 
grasp of what those influences might be. 

Jared Diamond aims to provide a pop- 
ular account of these influences, and how 
they have played out in all corners of the 
world. He brings good news. Fust, race 
doesn't matter. If alien scientists had 
transferred the prehistoric Australians to 
Britain, and vice versa, the former would 
have taken up farming, forged metal 
tools and perhaps sent fleets to force the 
Anripodeans out of the Stone Age. Like 


Europeans around the world, they would 
have achieved this mainly by bringing in 
germs to which local populations had no 
immunity, as well as by guns and blades. 

Second, the choice is not between 
claims based on race alone, and counter- 
arguments that depend on multiple fac- 
tors so elusive that one can only gesture 
In their direction. There are. Diamond 
asserts, just four major influences over the 
fortunes of peoples. These are the avail- 
iabflty of plant and animal species suitable 
for domestication,' the orientation of land 
masses; their connections with each other, 
and their area or population size. 

Eurasia came out on top on all counts. 
It gave its human inhabitants species such 
as sheep, rather than kangaroos. It lies 
east to west, with fewer climatic barriers 
to die movement of exploitable species 
than in north-south continents such as 
Africa. Eurasia was isolated from the 


Americas and Australia, restricting the 
diffusion of its livestock or technology. 
And its size encouraged innovation, with 
more societies in competition. 

The basic simplicity of Diamond’s 
model mak es Guns, Germs and Steel a 
pleasure to read. As one ranges across the 
continents, ways of life, crops, alphabets 
and political forms, the blank areas in the 
atlas of humankind seem to fill up with 
landmarks and terrain. The book serves 
as a sketch of how he would like histori- 
cal study to develop, as science rather 
than one damn fact after another. 

There are, however, some questions for 
biological science to clarify if that project 
is to proceed. According; to Diamond, the 
“Fertile Orescent” of Eurasia was a zone 
in which the ecology and geography were 
just right to encourage the start of farm- 
ing. But according to a recent paper from 
the fringe ofrace science, the secret of the 


Crescent’s success was its central location 
among human populations, which caused 
genes for mteUjgeoce to criUect in ft. Con- 
versely, those genes remained sparse in 
peripheral areas such as Australia. That 
the Crescent was fertile and Australia bar- 
ren was taken to be mere coincidence. 

■ Diamond’s model is far more persua- 
sive, but he has more in common with the 

racial view than the bulk of his book sug- 
gests. He does not address current sci- 
entific-racist arguments directly, dapping 
over IQ tests in a paragraph. Yet one 
casual riafrm affirms a fundamental tenet 
of the sdentifio-xadst paradigm - that 
some peoples are natuaUy smarter than 
others. “Natural selection promoting 
genes for intelligence has probably been 
far more ruthless in New Guinea man in 
more densely populated, politically com- 
plex societies,” he suggests, concluding 
that “in mental ability. New Guineans 


are probably superior to Westerners" 

The veteran big hitters of scientific anti- 
radsm, such as Stephen Jay GouljLwould 
probably sooner eat a copy of she BeB 
Curve rhnn make a statement like that, 
perhaps Guns. Germs and Steel represents 
a new tendency, in which liberals stress 
environmental factors while trying to 
redistribute claims of genetic superiority 
from dominant to marginal peoples. The 
first part of this strategy is vital, and Dia- 
mond has performed a valuable service 
in giving shape to the play of environ- 
mental forces. The second could boost the * 

resurgence of race science by taking lib- w 
eral opinion from its traditional position, 
which denies that genes influence intel- 
ligence, straight to the opposite camp, 
where racial inequality is seen as a fact of 
nature. If scientists believe there is a mid- 
dle ground between these two positions, 
now is the time for them to speak up. 


Life, the universe 
and everything 

George Walden wrestles with the Big Ideas 
in a sprawling Dutch landscape 


The Discovery of Heaven by Harry Mulisch, 
translated by Paul Vincent, Viking, £1 7 

I n Italian religious painting, unity between 
the upper and lower levels is often assured 
by abstracting the earthly (for example, 
through idealised figures) and humanising the 
subtime (as in those smirking putti). So 
heaven and earth are made to intermingle in 
an aesthetic whole. Relating the natural to the 
supernatural, the top to the bottom of the can- 
vas, is more challenging in literature, where 
there are fewer ready-made conventions. 
This is the task that the Dutch writer Harry 
Mulisch squares up to unflinchingly in his new 
novel The Discovery of Heaven. 

We begin in the top half, with a prologue 
introducing us to the deities who contrive the 
book’s plot Their status is ambivalent Only 
loosely in touch with “The Chief", they are 
Olympian figures with human characteristics: 
a sort of board of management through 
whose malignity, indifference or incompe- 
tence the world's affairs have got out of hand. 
Ever since the scientific revolution, personi- 
fied here by Francis Bacon, things have been 
going to the bad. In a last, nihilistic throw the 
Olympian powers send an agent whose mis- 
sion it is to cast humanity loose. The man- 
agement’s attitude to life on earth is literally 
“to hell with it". We have no God and an over- 
weening science - the echoes of Nietzsche and 
Faust are clear enough though the Olympians 
now chat about the Double Helix and DNA. 

Getting to the birth and activation of the ' 
agent takes up the first, most satisfactory part 
of the book. As the plot is a contrivance of 
the Gods, so too are die characters, who sym- 
bolise every aspect of human nature. Max 
Delius and Onno Quist are friends. Max is an 
astronomer, Onno a philologist. Yet each also 
embodies his opposite. Max is a womanising 
hedonist as well as a disciplined scientist, 
Onno the offspring of a well-heeled family 
who despises money. “Like two mirrors 
reflecting one another”, their complemen- 
tarity is secured by the discovery that they 
were conceived on the same day. Max's par- 
ents are presented in similar contrapuntal 
fashion. His Jewish mother was deported to 
Auschwitz, his German-speaking father exe- 
cuted for collaboration in occupied Holland. 

Given this Yin and Yang characterisation, 
it is a miracle that Mulisch tells us a story we 
want to read; but to begin with, he does. Max 
frills for Ada, a cellist, who leaves him for 
Onno, who loses her back to Max for a sin- 
gle act of water-borne coition. Its product is 
Quentin, the infant prodigy and unsuspecting 
agent of the celestial mis-managers. (Given 
that Ada makes haste to sleep with Onno, we 
cannot be too sure about this.) 

The conception of Quentin takes place, 
symbolically, in Cuba in 1968. Yet the account 
of Max, Onno and Ada's stay in this paradise 


that was to fail is as flat and dated as Onno's 
later experiences as a Dutch politician. The 
matter-of-fact language and lack of imagina- 
tive power contrast with the chapter in which 
Max visits Auschwitz - no novelty, either, but 
an event to which Mulisch brings genuinely 
fine writing and true emotional force: “Even 
in heaven eternal bliss would be possible only 
by the grace of a criminal loss of memoiy.” 

Themes of forgetting recur, sometimes 
naturally, more often by unsubtie artifice. Ada 
vegetates for five years after a road accident 
following her return from Cuba and never 
recovers consciousness. Quentin is bom, as 
befits his mission, by Caesarian section. 

His appearance should bring a new ascent 
in our interest. Instead, it marks the onset of 
a slow decline. He is a beautiful unearthly and 
cerebral child, yet fey, precocious children can 
be horribly tiresome. As slow to speak as Ein- 
stein (his first word is “obelisk"), he is given 
to uncanny insights, one of which, inspires in 
Max a new theory of space and time. Space 
and time then turn against Max, who in an 
accident (and another break with the book’s 
more naturalistic first half) is struck dead by 
a meteorite. This is a pity: Max is a sympa- 
thetic human agent in a novel whose feet are 
rapidly leaving the ground, and we miss him. 

Quentin dreams of citadels, but his mission 
is irredeemably destructive. In a long adven- 
ture sequence straight from Tin tin, he steals 
the tablets of Moses from the Lateran Chapel 
and takes them to Jerusalem. The stones 
crumble to nothing, leaving humanity adrift 
Quentin returns to his spiritual home. 

In the epilogue one of the Gods, deciding 
to leave things there, quotes Goethe’s words: 
“Restriction shows the master’s hand". 
Mulisch would have done well to apply them 
to himself, lb say this novel is intellectually 
ambitious is an understatement Instead of 
taking on heaven and earth, it should have 
restricted itself to the lower canvas. Tran- 
scendental messages come across more pow- 
erfully if they eschew the supernatural 

Here, the problem of unity of tone is not 
so much unresolved as scarcely tackled One 
moment Mulisch is telling a stoiy in plain, old- 
fashioned oils, the next he is laying on aQ man- 
ner of colours in startling acrylics. He makes 
claims to omniscience in more than the 
authorial sense, and there are many diverting 
ideas and instructive passages. However, 
much of his knowledge is thrown at us raw, 
with a surfeit of facts and theories and a defi- 
ciency of artistry. 

A novel of this scope and length is destined 
to be greeted either as the milleimariaa work 
of Big Ideas wc have all been waiting for, or 
as a pretentious failure. This is unfair, but 
the nsk is inherent in the enterprise, A work 
purporting to give an all-embracing view of 
the human condition cannot be only partially 
successful. 
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The moment of truth: Mission Control registers the explosion of Challenger (visible on the monitor screen) 

From Manhattan to Shangri-La 


PHOTOGRAPH; PLANET EARTH 


Richard Feynman: a He hi science by 

John and Mary Gribbin, Wang, £18 


R ichard Feynman. (191 8-88) was 
to the second half of the century 
what Einstein was to the first 
the perfect example of scientific 
genius. He is best known for his 
solution to the explosion of the space 
shuttle Challenger in 1986. Feynman 
discovered that the rubber seals on the 
solid fuel booster rockets leaked in 
conditions of extreme cold, thus 
releasing combustible liquid. Even 
worse, NASAs engineers bad detected 
this fault but bad been gagged by a 
cynical management, content to play 
Russian roulette with safety. 

Such were the political pressures to 
find that the Challenger ddb&de had 
been an accident that Ffeyaman had to 
Struggle to get his views into the final 
report of the commission of enquiry. 
His appendix concludes that “For a 
successful technofogy, reality must take 
precedence over public relations, for 
Nature cannot be fooled.” 

-Feynman's solution was impressive 
on two counts. He was already 
seriously ill with cancer when he 
agreed to serve on the commission, 
and he was in his 6Sthyear, or some 40 


Frank McLynn 
explains the 
challenging career 
of a maverick 

years past what is usually considered a 
great physicist’s sell-by date. His 
undisputed claim to genius rests not 
just on the staggering originality he . 
brought to scientific problems, but on 
his sustained versatili ty over decades. 

Feynman was a leading light on the 
Manhattan Project that developed 
foeatomie bomb in 1943-45; he won 
the 1965 Nobel Prize for his work on 
radiation theory; he pioneered the 
complex theory of weak nuclear 
force. He also revolutionised the 
study of quantum mechanics and 
worked out a new approach 
(quantum electrodynamics) that 
provided a model for the interaction 
of particles and their movement from 
one space-time point-instant to 
another. He developed the theory of 
superfluidity in liquid helium; he . 
demonstrated that the proton and the 
neutron were not elementary 


particles but were composed of more 
basic elements known as quarks and, 
in his fifties, he revolutionised the 
study of computers by his 
demonstration of parallel processing. 

As a private personality, Feynman 
was a hedonist who liked to play 
bongos and frequent nightclubs. He 
was a lecturer of genius, with a 
decided taste for the gallery touch. In 
hislater life he became obsessed with 
' foe Soviet republic of TUva in Siberia, 
which figured in his imagination as an 
invented Shangri-La; he made it his 
lifetime’s ambition to go there. But 
those where the days when Reagan 
had decreed that the Soviet Union 
was the evil empire. Years dragged by 
as Ffeynman's request was processed 
through the labyrinthine Soviet 
bureaucracy. 

Finally, an official invitation 
arrived m California from the Soviet 
Academy of Science*- four days 
after his death. Like Moses with the 
promised land, Feynman never got to 
TUva. The project was fulfilled by the 
Joshua of the piece, Feynman's friend 
Ralph Leighton. 

The salient elements' in Feynman’s 
life are wen known. It cannot be said 
that foe Gribbins add anything to our 


knowledge, and in many respects 
their lacklustre account serves to 
dimmish his stature. They are 
absurdly prissy about Feynman’s 
notorious womanising which, in their 
account, becomes “enjoying the 
company of pretty girls", as if he were 
a stage-struck sophomore instead of a 
fairly ruthless man of the world. A 
tneir disastrous decision to alternate 
Chapters on pure sdcncc with 
thumbnail sketches of their hero 
comes across as the merest 

s™ - an impression not 
diluted by the Janct-and-John flavour 
ot some of the scientific explication. 

The irony is that their "sample" 
explanations are not that good; 

Thomas Powers’ biography of 
Heisenberg unravels the theoiy of 
nuclear fission more lucidly. 

There is one gpod anecdote. 

Ktynman hated all forms of 

KIS nS -! 01 ?. and ^tested the self- 
satisfied elitism of the IQ cultist 
group, Mcnsa. When asked to join 
ft hc spited that he was not 
enough; apparently, at 
S 8 ^ ^ k*‘en assessed at 
enoni. of ^dunce is not n 

and his IQ buffs, nothing ever will 
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James Hall traces the rise and 
rise of Marcel Duchamp, modern 
art’s poker-faced court jester 


Duchamp by Calvin Tomkins, 
Cftattq. £25 


T he irresistible rise of Marcel Duchamp 
is a story of almost Forrest Gump pro- 
portions. A minor Cubist painter in 
Paris, D u c ha m p enjoyed fleetin g noto- 
riety in America with a painting called 
“Nude Descending* Staircase No 2” and, after 
he had given up painting, with a mass-produced 
urinal called “Fountain"’ (1917). Then he 
seemed to give up art altogether to play chess. 
He claimed he had run out of ideas. By the 
1940s his name was forgotten by all but a small 
circle of admirers. During the 1960s, however, 
Duchamp was rediscovered by a new genera- 
tion of artists and critics, and is now routinely 
regarded as the most important 20th-century 
artist 

Tom Hanks is unlikely to be queueing up to 
star in a biopic. As Calvin Ibmkins shows in this 
first full-scale biography, Duchamp believed in 
the “beauty of indifference”. He had many 
lovers, and two wives, but he seems to have 
been neutral about relationships. His insou ciant 
charm - and his fascination with chess - were 
bulwarks against intimacy. 

An Italian critic has claimed that Duchamp 
had an incestuous passion for his sister Suzanne, 
but T hmkins gives a remarkably clean bill of 
health to his family relationships. His mother's 
deafness helped make her. “placid and indif- . 
ferent”, but in general the family was mutually 
supportive. Duchamp’s father was a well-to-do 
provincial notary. Even though four of his six 
children decided to become artists, he gave 
them all allowances which he scrupulously 
deducted from their future inheritance. There 
were no obvious Oedipal struggles here; 
Duchamp pire even came to Paris once a month 
to settle one son's restaurant tails. 


borne. Nudes were meant to be docile and user- 
friendly, not marauding sex-machines. 

. When Duchamp went to New York in 1915, 
he was already a celebrity. Tomkins gives a good 
account of how he enchanted the local media 
with his wry appreciation of America and abil- 
ity to deliver mbane sound-bites. New York; he 
said, is itself “a complete work of art”; the only 
works of art America has created “are her 
plumbing and her bridges”; the American 
woman “is the most intelligent woman in the 
world today - the only one that always knows . 
what she wants”. He was the most penetrating 
and amusing European observer of the New 
World since Oscar Wilde. 

Duchamp’s most revolutionary works are his 
“ready-mades” - manufactured objects chosen 
seemingly at random and exhibited as art He 
had already devised a couple of ready-mades 
before leaving France (“Bicycle Wheel” and 
“Bottle-Rack”), but they are now regarded as 
homages to America. The soow shovel and the 
urinal were bought from hardware stores in 
New York and suggest a delight in industrial 
commodities- and a corresponding disdain for 
anything hand-made. 

Yet Duchamp did not revel m the modern to 
the exclusion of the old or archetypaL His early 
machine images never looked as modern as 
those of his Futurist-inspired contemporaries. 
His first machine image was a small painting of 
an old fashioned coffee-mill: the kind of object 
that Chardin or William Morris might have 
appreciated. It is a device that satisfies all five 
senses - touch, sight, sound, smell, and even- 
tually taste. Indeed, in the 1930s he even made 
a miniature replica of the urinal in terracotta. 

This refusal to renounce a primal physical 
engagement with the world is what makes 
Dudb&mp’sartsobegmling and enigmatic. In his 
best work, the sensual always vies with thedin- 
icaLTbasistbeethqsbehindhisoutrageouscon- 
tentkm that be wanted to grasp things with the 



’Nude Descending Staircase No 2* Philadelphia museum of are e iw ass. new york/ad act, emus 


The major turning-point in Marcel's career 
came with the New York Armoury Sbow of 
1913. This was the first big showing ofownt - mind “the wty the peoeisgra^ed by the vagina” 
garde French art in America, aad^^ ^bo-^Be meaksboth as a lover and as a scientist ; 
Futurist “Nude Descending Tfcmkins writes for \h& New Yorker, a^behas 

was the major succis de spondaic. It is a done a very professional job. He has written 


lugubrious painting in which the movements of 
a naked figure (town a flight of stairs are 
reduced to diagrammatic Jbnn. Nobody quite 
knows why it caused such a stir in America (in 
Europe it bad been barely noticed) but the 
madly professorial title is presumably what hit' 


about Dudramp since they became friends in the 
1960s: not only is this book well researched, it 
isvetyreadableReadabiljTyisaraxeccnninod- 
ityin Duchamp studies, so this is no mean fcaL 
Nonetheless, in his determination not to be 
included in the “international tribe” of Ducfaam- 


pdogists, ’Ibmkins can sometimes seem a little 
superficial. He believes Duchamp has to be 
approached with a “fight heart”; everywhere he 
sees lyricism and “epic joy”, rather than the usual 
pessimism. His determination to be upbeat leads 
him to some naive pronouncements. In the 
1930s, he observes, the “buoyant optimism” of 
Ranee “had been undennioed by the worldwide 
Depression and also by the internal hatreds and 
conflicts that occasionally boil over and disrupt 
the msSaocbonheur of Branch fife”. Oh la fa! This 
is file language of the package- tour guide. 

Duchamp’s own political views axe dis- 
pensed with in a single sentence: “The conflicts 


between right- and left-wing zealots meant lit- 
tle to Duchamp, whose political attitudes were 
governed by the same beauty of indifference 
that he applied to life and art”. Duchamp's 
“indifference” was subsequently criticised by 
the German artist Joseph Beuys in a televised 
performance called The Silence of Marcel 
Duchamp is Overrated (1964). When Duchamp 
celebrates the end of the war by dining in a Ger- 
man restaurant in New York, 'Ibmkins feels no 
need to comment It is scarcely credible that 
Duchamp ate his meal with utter equanimity: 
if he did, we might have to think about the beak 
of indifference. 
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’s a pretty safe bet that Sister 
Vendy Beckett will not be asked 

0 write for Oxford’s History of 
series, developed at a cost of 

1 and now launched with titles 

the photograph, 20th-century 
i gn/ art in China, European art 
n 170D-1830 and art and sod- 
in Italy, 1350-1500. With her 
athless enthusiasm and gossipy 
» to get inside the heads of mas-, 
i old and new, the toothy 
melite probably embodies the 
P editors’ worst nightmare, 
eantly designed, lavishly illus- 
edand keenly priced (at £8.99 
volume), their series has a dear 
llectual agenda - beyond .its 
lmereial aim of knocking 
mes A Hudson’s rival World of 
[Ibrarv off its revolving pedestal 
he head of the popular an- 
te market . 

hrfbrd hopes to bring the so- 
sd New Art History out of the 
inar room and into the tote 
5 of gallery-goers everywhere, 
adt the traditional canon, with 
nocession of great names, its 
: aesthetics rooted in idealist 
osophy, and its cosy belief in 
virtue of courts, patrons, sale- 
ns and museums. In its place 
es a fiercer orthodoxy, devoted 
ritical theory and social con- 

s, suspidous of the artist s 

ius and the spectator's plea- 
, asking tough questions about 
who got to paint, purchase and 
essfieotyectsofitsscruony. 
lyn Welch, wntmgon theQuat- 
ento, tells you an awful lot 
it household structure m 15thr 
ury TUscany but manages only 
uple of glancing refcnacestp 
q della Francesca. The Round- 
3s have taken over the 
eum. These days, they won't 
sh up the statues - but they 
\n insist on some slightly sarky 
Is underneath. . ’ - 

i most cases, the benefts-of the 
Burit&msm outweigh its rather 

Stingfi. Since Thames A Hud- 

have just re-issued Mary 
ear’s MHdcfArt volume on Cft 



Rom *20111 Century Design’ by Jonathan Woodham (OUP, £8.99) 


nescAit, we can compare it head-to- innocent visual pleasure. And they 
head with Craig ■Clunas’s Art in do not stand alone: recent Thames 
China for OUP. Quires, I think, A Hudson titles (such as Whitney 
wins cm nearly evetyccamL Let’s take Chadwick's bestselling Women, Art 
OTefemfliar example: the extraordi- and Society) can match OUP blow 
nary Tfenacotta Army of life-sized for theoretical blow, 
day soldiers buried with the Qin Meanwhile, Phaidon plans a 
Emperor at Untong in 210BC vast new library entitled Art & 
TJugear waxes vaguely lyrical about Ideas. On the evidence of two 
the naturalism of figures that may outstanding volumes out already 
portray “ 3 Ctual members of his borty- (on Islamic Arts by Jonathan 
cusad”. But Qunas plants the tomb Bloom and Sheila Blair, and on 
toops in muritfinner historical soil, Early Christian and Byzantine Art 
ry p&ig why the army is “a tri- by John Lowden; £14.99 each), 
mhph of bureaucracy as much as of Phaidon’s senes may prove to be 
art” The breathless rapture, he the pick of the crop. It boasts 
* " expert but undogmatic texts and a 

wealth of illustrations even finer 
than T&H or OUP. All in all, 
gallery-hopping artspotters have 
reason to rejoice. Our fin-de-mti- 
lenrdum “archive culture” is alive 


assumes, we can supply few our- 

S JRafr enough; but Oxford’s editors 
should spare a. thought for the 
unreconstructed Sister Wendy ten- 

ind well, and livingon a bulging 
entire Oxford project pivots on a shelf of glossy paperbacks, 
paradox - visually pleasurable . 

books that challenge the idea of Boyd Tonkin 


Filling a need and 
an awful lot of holes 

Geoff Dyer on the slick and the dead 


The Undertaking by Thomas lynch, 

Cape, £9.99 

M uch of what is interesting in 
this little book is reducible to 
the opening sentence of the 
first essay. “Every year I bury a cou- 
ple hundred of my townspeople.” 
Thomas Lynch is an undertaker, more 
specifically an undertaker who is also 
- as he modestly puts it - an “inter- 
nationally unknown” poet. Dying, 
claimed Sylvia Plath, “is an art, like 
everything else”, but for Lynch and his 
father it’s a business - like anything 
else. The father kept asking Thomas 
when he was going to write a book 
about funerals and this is the task be 
has undertaken. We all have some idea 
of what lawyers get up to but most of 
us have had little chance of satisfying 
our curiosity about “the dismal trade”. 

Lynch is not the first to work this 
particular hustle. In his Notes of an 
Anatomist , specifically the essay on 
“The Dead as a Living”, F Gonzalez- 
Crussi wondered what effect his 
“death-related occupation” might have 
had upon his own personality. “Corpse 
handlers, like pathologists, morticians, 
or embalmers, are viewed with dis- 
trust.” he notes. “An honest reply to the 
question of what one does for a living 
is bound to break the conviviality.” 
Lynch, though, is nothing if not con- 
vivial, and his come up with his own 
solemn kind of conviviality. His style 
combines the vaguely archaic - “often- 
times”, “assemblage" - with denim-ish 
slang: “Listen up” “go piss up a rope”. 
The undertaker's job might oblige 
him to appear tunelessly grave, but that 
professional gravity exists in a specific 
world of cocaine problems (his 
brother's) and teenage suicides com- 
mitted to a Kurt Cobain soundtrack. 

Lynch’s take on this world is at once 
nostalgic and unsentimental. Thus 
there seems to him, in his lifetime, “an 
inverse relationship between the size 
of the TV screen and the space we 
allow for the dead in our lives and land- 
scapes”. At the gas station, meanwhile, 
you can get “tampons and toothpaste 
but no one comes out to check your oQ, 
nor can the insomniac behind the 


glass wall fix your brakes or change 
your wiper blades”. Like that novelis- 
ts open^ sentence these sharp obser- 
vations are worthy of an on-form (it’s 
been a while) Updike. 

Lynch is less impressive when gnaw- 
ing away at ethical issues like abortion, 
assisted suicide, capital punishment 
and what-not. The met that he’s in the 
business gives him an automatic 
authority, I suppose, but various ver- 
sions, of the same point - taking care 
of the dead is a way of caring for the 
living - emphasise that, when it comes 
to intimations of mortality, vocational 
training is of only limited value. Espe- 
cially once the novelty of that tone of 
reverend jauntiness begins to palL 

Lynch would be a much funnier 
writer if he served up his puns dead- 
pan instead of highlighting them: 
“Years back before the cremation 
market really - 1 can’t help this one - 
heated up”; “embalming got to be, for- 
give me, de rigueur during the Civil 
War”; “a cemetery/golf-course combo 
- a Golfatorium - seems, fetched only 
as far as, you will excuse, a nine iron”. 
That cemetery-golf course riff goes on 
for pages and becomes less funny the 
harder he tries to squeeze every last 
drop of satirical juice out of the idea. 

The best joke cosies when Lynch 
observes that “the temptation to drop 
names, well known in the world of let- 
ters and epicures, is nearly unavoid- 
able. But I was better raised than that.” 
This is from a silly piece about “my 
friend the poet Matthew Sweeney” in 
which Lynch is keen to display his 
inside-trade knowledge of London’s 
eateries (Wagamama is “the ultimate 
noodle bar”, apparently). 

For sheer, ear-reddening embar- 
rassment, however, you should turn 
not to the essay in which Lynch and his 
poet pal Don Paterson go for a cony 
but to the piece about serendipity and 
contingency, otherwise known as the 
one about “my friend and editor, the 
poet Robin Robertson” (twice!) and 
“my friend and mentor, the poet Henry 
Nugent" (three timesl). It’s a bench- 
mark piece; the first time a writer has 
undertaken the bold feat of giving his 
editor head in print 


Melancholy 

baby 


Carole Morin on Daddy's girl 


The Kiss by Kathryn Harrison, 
Fourth Estate, £14.9 9 


W omen arc allowed to 
take themselves 
seriously, whereas 
likeable lads have to stay 
self-deprecating if they want 
to be loved. Or so it seems if 
the autobiographies of pale 
En glish wimps like Richard 
Rayner and Nick Hornby are 
compared to the darker 
memoirs of such American 
babes as Elizabeth Wurtzcl 
and Mary Karr. The female 
writers have more in 
common with the wataknshi 
shosetsu, the Japanese ‘T- 
nover - a distinct form that 
is neither fiction nor 
autobiography. 

True to gender, novelist 
Kathryn Harrison's The Kiss 
follows in the melancholic 
footsteps of Uno Chiyo, 
rather than the life- 
affirming skip of nicoboy 
Nick. Given that her book is 
about her affair with her 
preacher father, this is 
appropriate. Their 
incestuous relationship 
begins with a lecherous, wet 
kiss at an airport and ends 
when she decides to enrol at 
a creative-writing school. 

Is the story true? In a 
voyeuristic culture, the 
notion of truth both attracts 
and repels the reader. By 
using a photograph of pubic 
hair on the cover, the 
publisher is manipulating 
this grotesque fascination. 
Harrison plays a similar 
game when describing a 
teenage trip to the 
gynaecologist to have her 
hymen broken at her 
mother’s request. The 
doctor, a father figure, is 
mildly surprised, but carries 
out ms task with a series of 
green dildos. “Their green is 
a green that exists nowhere 
in nature ... One after 
another he inserts them.” 

“You couldn’t make it up,” 
is one response to this 
bizarre scene. Another is 
that literal truth is irrelevant. 
The plastic penises are an 
effective device to prove that 
Mom is a flakey baby, and a 
motivation for the narrator's 
affair with her father - a 
vengeful way of sexually 
humiliating her mother. 

The idea that reality 
should be edited to make a 
story dearer and more 
compelling has been 
controversial since Picasso 
fell out with Gertrude Stein 
because she “lied" in the 


Autobiography of Alice ft 
Toklas (an odd objection 
coming from a Cubist who 
invented reality in his art). 
But rearranging the seating 
plan at a Bohemian banquet 

- as Stein did - is different 
from claiming to hove huffed 
your dad on the floor of his 
church, as Harrison docs. 

Sex aids excepted, her story 
is generally restrained. 
Unfortunately, after the first 
kiss the momentum fizzes 
nut, the way it docs with 
adolescent infatuation. 

Tales of child abuse ore 
dull, familiar and sordid. 
Given this, Harrison doesn't 
do a bad job. Estranged from 
her father since her birth, 
she has only met him three 
times when their passionate 
romance begins. She is 20 
and more of a consenting 
victim than a sophisticated 
but innocent Lolita. 

Harrison *5 dignified 
intelligence and her dad’s 
narcissism - symbolised by 
his obese body - contradict 
each other until she finally 
realises their incompatibility. 

In the claustrophobic 
atmosphere of The Kiss. 
there is no room for flaws. A 
mistake, even a liny detail, 
sticks out in a narrative as 
focused as this one. Our 
heroine's glamorous young 
mother spends “a fortune" 
on a party dress for her, 
despite the fact that even the 
most determined shopper 
would find it impossible to 
spend a fortune in Laura 
Ashley. They should warn 
students in writing schools of 
the hazards of selecting the 
wrong brand name. 

The Kiss is dedicated to 
Harrison's mother, who dies 
of cancer towards the end. 
Mom’s death dissolves the 
incestuous menage-d-tmis, 
proving her suspicion that it 
was thwarted desire for her 
that motivated the 
relationship between her lost 
husband and bitter daughter. 

The blame, by this time, is 
firmly on the head of the 
father. He is definitely guilty 
of being a bad dad. as well as 
being a crazy mixed-up 
preacher. However, the 
moral superiority of women 

- which allows them to 
forgive only each other - is 
as unattractive as a literary 
denouement as in real life. 
After all, although they 
confused Dad with God 
during their obsession and 
made him the devil 
afterwards, he is just a man. 
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Paperbacks 



By Christopher Hirst and Emma Hagestadt 

Last Night's Fun by Qaran Carson scientists and literati. The poet 
(Pimlico, £10) "I could never W illiam Cowper writes movingly 

understand how rock stars would about the different personalities in a 

drink whiskey and Coke; perhaps family of hares he adopted, while 

their appetites had been depraved by biologist Niko Tindennan notes that 
electricity.” This learned, loquacious by marking wasps “they were 

collection of bits and bobs is transformed into acquaintances”, 

resolutely muscle-powered. Mainly a This is one of the most readable and 

paean to traditional Irish music, it revealing of anthologies, 
also includes disquisitions about roll- 


up fags, obscure brands of whiskey 
and the Irish breakfast, in particular 
fried eggs (“Mote is a crisp-edged 
man. Deidre’s over-medium-hard, 
with a slightly liquid centre”). The 
book is not entirely successful in its 
Joycean ambition to mirror a night 
of music, with each chapter named 
after a tune. But, like a raucous 
ceilidh, the result combines 
nostalgia, sentiment, wild energy and 
much laughter. 

Acts of Revision by Martyn Bedford 
(Black Swan, £5.99) Gregory Lynn 
has no stake in the adult world. 
“Orphan, bachelor and only child 
from the age of four and a half 1 , he 
hides out in his mum's suburban 
semi living on fried eggs and Fanta, 
obsessed by childhood slights and 
miseries. Unhinged by his mother’s 
death, he decides to seek out his 
secondary school teachers and give 
them a much-needed lesson in pain 
and humiliation. Told in a series of 
grisly vignettes, the novel describes 
the appropriate punishments 
Gregory metes out to his erstwhile 
tormentors. (Pity poor Mr Patrick 
who taught him the causes of the 
French Revolution.) Grange Hill 
meets Sewn in this slick and funny 
first novel. 

The Oxford Book of Nature Writing 
edited by Richard Mabey (OUP, 
£7.99) After sternly declaring “The 
pieces included in this text are all 
factual prose”, it is unfortunate that 
the first choice commences; “Once 
upon a time there was a fierce war 
waged between the Birds and the 
Beasts ...” But once Aesop is out of 
the way, nature reveals its 
incomparable superiority of 
invention compared to the weedy 
efforts of man. Mabey demonstrates 
how nature has consistently inspired 
tender, perceptive writing by both 


Audiobooks 



Mothing sums up the changed 
I M approach of the British to India 
more vividly than the different way 
Rudyard Kipling and Mark Tully tell 
plain tales from the hills. Kipling's 
The Man Who Would Be King 


The Inklings by Humphrey 
Carpenter (HarperCoIlins, £8.99) 
Not to be confused with the vocal 
harmony group The Inkspots - 
though they were of much the same 
period - the Inklings were a weedy 
bunch of Oxford eggheads who liked 
nothing better than a natter about 
Beowulf while knocking back a 
no ggin or two. They revolved round 
C S Lewis, J R R Tolkien and 
Charles WQJiams (who, unlike the 
other two, did not gam a vast 
readership for his cranky thrillers). 
Despite an unfortunate chapter 
devoted to an imaginary record of 
this dusty gang (“Well, Tollers, I still 
don't know how you keep up your 
story so magnificently. It hasn't 
flagged for a moment”). Carpenter's 
masterly portrait of intellectuals at 
play is unexpectedly entertaining. 
Whether their demanding company 
would be so enjoyable in the flesh is 
doubtful. 

Appassronata by Jtily Cooper 
(Corgi, £6.99) Only Jilly Cooper 
could get away with a sexy 
blockbuster set among the stars of 
the international classical music 
circuit. Well, not sexy exactly, but 
definitely gap-toothed earthy. These 
pointy-bosomed flautists, big- 
bottomed sopranos and pig-tailed 
conductors don't sit about in hotel 
rooms practising their scales. 

They're out seducing the socks off 
each other, especially the book’s 
heroine, Abigail Rosen, a highly 
strung violinist turned conductor 
who is prepared to sacrifice 
everything for a night of passion In 
an airport Hilton. Even though they 
have exchanged riding whips for 
batons and bows. Cooper's 
characters might just as well be 
mounting horses as podiums, but, 
being the old pro that she is, it 
doesn’t seem to matter. 


(ABM, 80rains, £6.99) is the story of 
the terrible foie of two “gentlemen at 
large” who set up as gods in the 
Hindu Kush. Read with bloodthirsty 
gusto by Richard Mitchley. I'd have 
been happier without the long 
apologia pro radio vita sua that 
prefaces Mark Tully's The Heart of 
India (Chivers, 7hrs 35mins, £35.95) 
but once it was over, Tully’s skill in 
creating intimate tales from local 
triumphs and disasters in his adopted 
country of the Uttar Pradesh, read in 
his own inimi table voice, made this 
one of my favourite ever audio listens. 

Christina Hardyment 


The joys of 
housework 
given free 
expression 
In a Fifties 
advertising 
canqiaign 
run by 
Alkathene 
Houseware: 

it’s light! 
It’s bright!' 
and It’s no 
longer with 
us ... 
PHOTOGRAPH: 
ADVERTISING 
ARCHIVES 
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Clean round the bend 
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Biting the Dust the joys of housework by 

Margaret Horsfiekj, fourth Estate, £14.99 


E ver found yourself waxing a floor at 
2am, polishing a sink or cleaning the 
shower tiles with a toothpick in the 
aftermath of an emotional whirl- 
wind? lor from being an unsexy subject, 
worth a desultory section in the most mind- 
numbing of mags, housework appears in 
Margaret Horsfeld’s delightful Biting the 
Dust as a subject closer to our hearts than 
we care to admit “Whether we Bap or scrub, 
the activities of cleaning often signify some- 
thing quite apart from the business of chas- 
ing dirt,” she argues; “women talk of the 
caUnmg effect that cleaning has upon them, 
the virtuous radiance it some times imparts." 

Of course, such remarks reflect a largely 
female perspective on the cleaning-thong, 
and one which was heartily pooh-poohed 
by such second-wave feminists as Simone 
de Beauvoir and Betty Friedan. But Hors- 
fieldL, a former contributor to Woman's 
Hour, bravely declares housework a veri- 
table joy. As they haul their dirty secret out 
for a very public airing, the ladies of the 
chamois reveal that many women find 


Julie Wheelwright 
encounters the 
women with irons 
in their souls 

mundane domestic tasks soothing, cathar- 
tic or even pleasurable, while others pour 
invective on the subject Whatever our pol- 
itics, housework is deeply emotive. . 

Many woinen among Horsfieidfc 100- 
plus interviewees confessed that they 
found cleaning akin to a religious obser- 
vance. Moira massaged her kitchen floor 
with a variety of unguents while waiting to 
hear news of a critically ill brother; another 
fell into a frenzy of polishing the night 
before her son’s funeral, while the author 
nursed a broken heart by scouring coffee 
mugs. For women, cleaning is the ultimate 
displacement activity. 

Fireworks are also sparked by the 
depressing confirmation that even New 
Man has yet to discover the bog brush, and 
that women become their mothers when 


mopping the floor. Panic attacks of house- 
deaning are still common before a mother 
sets foot in her daughter's home, no mat- 
ter how high-powered her progeny. Hors- 
field admits to polishing cutlery, waxing a 
wooden chair and scraping the grease from 
cooker knobs before a recent maternal 
visL “Why? Because my mother makes me 
feel like a lazy slut, though she would never 
say anything of the land. But I know she 
suffers, often loudly, if a house is dirty. 
Such suffering malges me wince.” 

Baby, boomers, rtfeeems, have yet to van- 
-quisb Completely tne*po$twar prescription 
that housework i£f women’s work; the 
exclusive arena of female control and 
achievement. Feminist thinkers have writ- 
ten of the way in which childcare stiD main- 
tains women as the power in the home; so- 
does cleaning. Depressingly, recent sta- 
tistics find that women stiD do at least twice 
as much housework as men. 

Attempts to share the job usually end in 
a dirty war between the sexes. Soon after 
twentysomethings Danielle and Bill were 
wed, arguments about housework tar- 
nished their romance. “He’s so much 
worse than I realised and it puts such a 


strain on our relationship,’' says Danielle, 
who now refuses to wash her husband’s 
dishes, which gather in greasy piles astride 
the kitchen sink. Tradi. a veteran of two 
marriages, found that both her spouses 
would dean sporadically but never take on 
the “dull, boring, tedious stuff*. Horrfiekl 
advocates giving up and hiring help. 

Cleaners, too, haw their part in the story. 
Working as a professional maid at a Scot- 
tish hotel, Horsficld came to admire the 
head hduse-cleaner Alice, for “her unflinch- 
ing ability to control our boss". Cleaners 
ertergein anecdote, from a trawl 4f historic 
dearnng manuals, and from the profes- 
sionals’ own experience, as potent figures 
with the power to dominate lesser mortals. 

Horsfteld has rooted out a whole new 
branch of inquiry for cultural scholars. The 
fascinating chapters on maternal mentors 
and on men's aversion to cleaning especially 
cry out for further investigation. Horstield 
also treads the line between rigorous 
research and entertaining narrative with a 
fine grace, with feeling and an acerbic wit. 

And now, if you'll excuse me. I've got a 
lampshade that’s just screaming to be 
hoovered. 


Independent choice: kitchen culture 


Gross natural products 


By Jane Jakeman 


c don’t just eat; we use 
food to demonstrate our 
style, beliefs aad identity. 
A new crop of books displays the 
range of current trends; Green 
Eating, Tuscan Peasant, Scholarly, 
Country House and Dinner-Party 
Chic. 

I once tried shopping in a 
remote Lincolnshire village 
surrounded by vast acres of prime 
sofl all bursting with veggies. The 
local shop had some spindly 
blotched carrots that could have 
seen service in The Hand of 
Dracida and some pensionable 
onions. The vitamin-filled fresh 
local produce was all destined for 
distant supermarkets. So I need 
no convincing that the most 
important food issue, the 
fundamental quality of what we 
eat. is raised by Kate de 
Selincourt’s Local Harvest: 
Delicious Ways to save the Planet 
(Lawrence & Wish art. £11.99). 

Her book exposes horrors such 
as supermarket Chicken Kiev: 
“made largely from reconstituted, 
mashed chicken skin with 
fragments of muscle meat” and 
the dishonest labelling which 
permits Danish bacon to appear 
as “British”, or the RSPCA’s 
Freedom Foods guidelines, which 
allow sows to be kept in savagely 
cruel farrowing crates and battery 
hens to be debeaked. This book 
passionately argues that eating 
local organically farmed produce 
is tastier, kinder and healthier. 
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How could one not agree? But 
the quality of documentation is 
poor, sometimes irresponsibly so; 
the claimed statistical connection 
between the incidence of breast 
cancer and the use of the 
pesticide lindane will arouse 
much concern, yet no citations 
are given. And she does not really 
tackle the related problems of 
delivery and cost of organic 
produce. Those who need cheap 
fresh food most poor inner-city 
families, cannot afford the price, 
the transport or the time needed 
to purchase it It looks as if the 
main beneficiaries of organic 
forming are represented by the 
Volvos full of Pick-Your-Own 
hurtling round country lanes. 

StilL, we must never 
underestimate the power of 
gesture, as the popularity of 
Swampy demonstrates. The most 
fashionable claim you can make 
in current foodie circles is to 
know a teenager up a tree. 

The ever-popular Tuscan 
Peasant category is represented 
by Walking and Rating in 
Itascany and Umbria (Penguin, 
£859), which combines the 
pleasurable genres of travel and 
food writing James Lasdun and 
Pia Davis ventured off the beaten 
track to hoof it through 
Chiantfahire. The book suggests 
more than 30 fairly undemanding 
walks, with eating places, around 
Florence, Lucca, Siena and other 
staging-posts on the art trail I 
was glad to see a 
recommendation for Florence’s 
Mercato Central e - a wonderful 
culinary shopping scenario, as 
deserving of attention as the 
Duomo. The book is a treat for 
the armchair gourmet - how can 
one resist the cloisters of Monte 
Oliveto, which sport a medieval 
fresco by the little-known artist 



Walking and Earing in 
TUSCANY and UMBRIA 


JAMES L VSHL’K »ND PI k DAVIS 



Pick of the week 

Walking and Eating in Tuscany 
and Umbria 


and badger-lover, D Sodom a? 

The monks are renowned for 
their olive ofi. 

Here all roads lead to obscure 
rustic alberghi which would 
otherwise go undiscovered and 
the authors have a New York 
toughness in assessing food 
standards and prices. I started 
this book with extreme anti-pseud 
prejudice, but it ended up as my 
favourite. I was won over by 
mouthwatering details: little 
Pienza cheeses rolled in herbs 
and crushed peppers, pigeon- 
stock sauces flavoured with 
truffles - and by the refreshing 
emphasis on taking buses. 

I turned in some dread to the 
scholarly offering. The Official 
Foodie Handbook once nailed the 
scholar-cook to the wall, as one 
whose days were spent 
transcribing phrases such as 
“splatte thatte pyke” from dusty 
manuscripts while existing on a 
diet of dyed kippers and biscuits. 
Happily, John Evelyn, Cook 
(Prospect Books, £25.50) is the 
work of the late, lamented, and 


utterly credible, Christopher 
Driver. 

It contains more than 300 
redpes from Evelyn’s 17th- 
century manuscript “receipt” 
book, lucidly edited, to which 
Driver has added a loving 
glossary which includes an 
intriguing contribution from 
Elizabeth David on canrimplora, 
an early device for cooling wine. 
But Evelyn was no Fepys; he was 
a dry styfist and this book is a 
case where the modem editor was 
a better writer than his source. 

Historically inclined foodies 
will also enjoy Christina 
Hardymenf s Behind the Scenes: 
Domestic Ar rangements in 
Historic Houses (The National 
Trust, £24.99). This is the 
forgotten aspect of Country 
House cuisine, its bclow-stairs 
preparation. The book is 
meticulously researched, focusing 
on the kitchen and commissariat 
staff. It is lavishly illustrated, 
though the photographs show the 
pretematurally clean and tidy 
domestic scenarios of National 
Trust kitchens. Couldn’t they have 
dirtied them up a bit? But if you 
want to know exactly how a 
Victorian daily operated, 
Hardyment will tell you - and she 
has probably crawled inside the 
chums. Mrs Bridges with balls. 

Finally, the latest and most 
gruesome example of Dinner- 
Party Chic, Last Dinner on the 
Titanic, Menus and Recipes from 
the Great Liner by Rick Archbold 
and Dana McCauley 
(Weidenfeld, £9.99). Not only the 
redpes that were served to the 
doomed passengers, but 
“suggestions on setting the mood, 
decorating the table and 
presenting each dish” to evoke 
the ambience. Highly topical: one 
for Tory tables. 


Richard Davenport-Hines defines the yuck factor 


F or William Ian Miller, who is 
an American professor of 
law, disgust is a “marvel- 
lously promiscuous and ubiqui- 
tous" emotion, at once vigorous, 
familiar, strange and estranging. 
The preoccupation with self-inter- 
est in modem western political 
thought and the pathologising of 
sexuality in the 20th century have, 
he argues, made us forget how 
many of an individual's life choices 
are determined by revulsion. 

Miller examines how ethical 
judgements invoke the idiom of 
disgust in such phrases as “What 
revolting behaviour!” He recalls 
that early Christians thought of 
“sin and hell as raising excremen- 
tal stenches and loathsome 
prospects”. Disgust, he concludes, 
ranks as a more important emo- 
tion than envy, jealousy, anger, 
fear, regret, guilt, sorrow, grief or 
shame because it “installs, large 
chunks of the moral world right at 
the core of our identity, seamlessly 
uniting body and soul". 

He insists that' Montaigne, La 
Rochefoucauld and Robert Bur- 
ton’s 17th-century Anatomy of 
Melancholy are more eloquent 
about human motives than the 
mean, cheap reductive narratives 
of psychoanalysis. Unfortunately, 
Miller cannot rival Burton as a 
stylist or in the vivid superabun- 
dance of his anecdotes. 

Generally, Miller's anecdotes are 
sparse, over-abstract and fussy. Ms 
stories-of St Catherine of Siena in 
1370 inhaling and sucking the sup- 
purating breast cancer sores ofa fet- 
low nun as an act of self-mortifica- 
tion, ChariesDarwm’s disgust when 
a native of Tierra dd Fuego touches 
his food, and the revulsion of a 
white New Yorker in 1852 when 
Antiguans try to shake his hand - 
lack die rich plenitude of Burton’s 
anecdotage. Nor, except in Cather- 
ine’s case, are they repulsive 


The Anatomy of Disgust 

by William fan Miller, 

Harvard University Press, £1 6.5 0 

enough. The Victorian explorer 
John Speke’s taste for eating the 
embryos of pregnant animals he 
had killed, and the disgust of his 
African huntsman at this contempt 
for fertility, is not mentioned by 
Miller but is exactly the kind of 
authentically disgusting anecdote he 
should have deployed more often. 

Mfller*s generalisations about 
food, vomit and shit can be 
delightfully provocative. As disgust 


I He has a 
lively discussion 
on the effect of 
working-class 
Lancashire smells 
on George Orwell J 


is a sensory expression of aversion, 
he associates it with misanthropy! 
Though he has a lively discussion 
of the effect of working-class Lan- 
cashire smells on George Orwell, 
Miller is too genteel in his literary 
tastes. It is trivial if not lazy, to dis- 
miss Genet and Bataille as poseurs 
seeking only “cheap thrills”. His 
praise of Orwell as “the 20th cen- 
tury’s real poet of disgust” fa soiled 
by his ignorance of Paul Bowles, 
one of the supreme poets of dis- 
gust of any century. 

And Miller is too earnest about 
sex to make much sense of it 
Orgasm he treats as humiliating. 
“Semen is of all sex-linked disgust 


substances the most revoltin 
men ... because it appears ui 
conditions that are digi 
destroying.” Most men’s exj 
ence of semen comes from 
cheerful sterility of a good w 
but Miller seems to have foi 
ten what this is like: “The he 
of semen is that it has the p( 
to feminize ... because it is se: 
fertilizing and reproductive." 

Too often his personal attiti 
are disguised in the armour 
accoutrements of a general 
tique. He understands the paw 
cultural determinants of dis] 
without realising how eccentri 
personal his judgments are. M 
analyses at length the “coni 
natrng" effect of a tattooed hui 
with jeans “worn low so that v 



The most ludicrous moment i 
when Miller's wife, in a T-shit 
the slogan “save endangered ; 
mals", meets the builder wea 
h >s own, which has*- 
tails inscribed beneath a ca 
of a human being crushed bel 
the cheeks of a naked backsi 
Arguably more disgusting 
sartorially challenged huilde 
parents who find transcei 


every moment of the reve 
Changing diapers," 
announces, -fa emblematic 
unconditional quality of nui 
parental love." He publish 
experiences of toilet n 
a kck of restraint for wh 
children may not thank hh 
daughter “felt such a revub 
? al she refused ti 
heredf for fear of eontaminat 
hand", while his son “no 
removed underpants but the 
over them if one drop of 
dipped out after he went 
bathroom". Chacun d son dt 
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Potowkfs interpretaHon of ‘Macbeth', mgfitr the dmMc 

setting of Glamis Castle photos; to? kosal,- right stbstiii. moving 



From the heart of the Highlands to 
Scotland’s west coast, history and 
mystery merge. Stephen Walsh and 
Amanda Williams unravel the route of 
Macbeth, while Andrew Marr braves a 
rugged* liquid landscape 
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Is this a quest I see before me? 


W e knew not to expect too much of the T3gm 
weather. As we drove past Cawdor .Castle, just - 
10 miles up the road, the sky fit up electrically. 
So before you could say "when shall we three 
meet again" we were tinning off, making our way 
through thunder, lightning and rain, in search of Macbeth. 

Why start at Cawdor? Those whose familiarity with Shake- 
speare's play has endured beyond their hasty departure from 
the GCSE exam room will know that Macbeth, already Thane 
of Glamis, is rewarded by King Duncan with the thanesbip of 
Cawdor after defeating the treacherous incumbent and his Nor- 
wegian allies. Since it is the witches - the Weird Sisters - who 
pass the word on that this bit of good fortune is at hand, we 
were ready for some spooky, Dark Age atmospherics ., 
Disappointment followed. Even in the storm, Cawdor Castle - 
bad a mellow exterior set in lush gardens, with amaze and ; impec- 
cable floral displays. It isn’t even a battlemented wredq it has 
pretty, stepping-stone gable-ends and a perfect set of storm-reas-. 
tant sash windows. It is rather lovely, which was all well and good, 
but not exactly evocative of murderous happenings. Finding the 
interior similarly comfortable - plenty of pretty tapestry and fur- 
niture, but precious little in the dungeon department- we began ■ 
to wonder whether we were in the right place. 

In the gifte shoppe we searched in vain for Macbeth-y giftes. 
(Is this a dag ger which I see before me? No, it’s- a gramme 
sheep’s wool belly-button warmer.) A browse through the book- 
shop revealed that the place was selling itself on its Macbeth 
a ss ociations, bat subtly; the castle, said the blurb, was ‘"roman- 
tically linked by Shakespeare with Macbeth”. A short trawl 
through the history books on the shelves revealed how roman- 
tically: the real King Macbeth’s date of birth was about 1005; 
the cakle came into being some 500 years later. - 

Oh well, we told ourselves, there’s always tomorrow, (And 
tomorrow and tomorrow.) In the wind and the rain the heath- 
land around Forres - the supposed location for the meeting with 
the witches, according to Act 1, Scene 3 - was more convmc- . 
ine. In the town itself we came across the anaent.btf of glass- 
encased masonry called Sueno’s Stone, and since in Act 1, Scene 

1 Sueno is named as head Norwegian, we felt on tract 

’ w e headed down the A9 for a quick run round Scone Palace, 
ancient coronation place of the Scottish kings, before setting 
off up the A94 towards Forfar and Glamis. * ; . 

The approach to Glamis was everything we wanted. Pine 
forests accumulating in the rolling Angus countryside; the mile- 
lone road to Glamis Castle, with five-storey, torretted towers 
KSd precipitately in the distance ... Surely here was la ptee 
!S^darkdeeds had been done. But agam, the got fen flat. 
Magnificent rooms, sure enough, and dramatic ^t^^t not 
thefKdnm*. The only echo of M*betb lay m a ofweart 
SjeriAmerieans on a culturaMwlmral bns-tom: “This is the 
casfle we’ve seen,” they told us. ; 

tait as rorafortable as Cawdor, in other words, and just as 
fiitalJv flawed in the contemporaneity department (400 years, 
too late forMacbeth this time). With commendable ho nesty - 
sense - the castle touts fbcusedonattmrt 

SSSer than historical ones, with photc«rapbs fcom the 

OneenMotbcrs cbDdhood adomingthe eshibmonroom. 
°DSo\OTS*i, we stopped the night in a honibte ramping and 
JaSttdnb site taScone; horrible because the site wm- 
SSSwuth hostel administrators of old, kee p amora l rem 
onTheSoroets- behaviour, and movement is vobota, after 
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11pm. We defiantly burned the midnight oil, pouring the whisky 
and poring over the text We’ resolved to give Shakespeare one 
more chance. Deciding that if our tour were to have a satis- 
factory denouement we would find it in Act V, we read through 
to the end. In spite of his dirty deeds, we recalled, Macbeth 
would be safe unless Bimam Wood — aka the English in camou- 
flage, as it turns out — came to high Dunsmane HI1L 

A snatch through the gazetteer found Dunsznnan, back in 
the direction of Forfar; the road didn’t reach the hill there, but 
we struggled along a path, climbed a small mound and ticked 
it off. 

Birnatn, twinned with Dunkdd by BR, was easier to locate. 
We amved there thinking only of glancing at a tree or two, call- 
ing it a day and pronouncing the journey s failure. But at Bir- 
riamwegot answers as well as trees. In a shopping mall selling 
winsfy marmalade, boney liqueurs and See You Jimmy hats, a 
three-quid sound-and-ligbt show called the Macbeth Experi- 
ence made sense of the whole murky saga. 

The answer lay in the bits of our copy we’d skipped: the 
appendix with the sources of the play. As the Macbeth Expe- 


rience explained, Shakespeare worked from a history book 
called HoHnshed’s Chronicles, and Holinshed’s 15 tb-ceotury ver- 
sion of the Scottish past made use of poetic licence on a scale 
even the Bard couldn’t march. It was from Holinshed that Shake- 
speare received the false notion that King Macbeth was at 
Glamis and at Cawdor. Worse, he bad also picked up the idea 
that Macbeth was bloody and barbarous, which provided the 
basis for centuries of popular distortion. 

It was a bit humbling to be put in the picture by something 
as profoundly unliterary as the Macbeth Experience. After a 
tourist promo video for Perthshire - golf courses and battle- 
ments, mainly- we got the detailed gen. Macbeth, bom in 1005, 
tried to take his rightful place as heir in a complicated succes- 
sion pattern. Duncan, however saintly in Shakespeare’s play, 
not only jumped the queue but was a bloody king, too; hence 
the fact that Macbeth killed him off Macbeth then ruled for 
17 years - which were peaceful enough for him to make a pil- 
grimage to Rome in 1050. 

At the dose of the exhibition Macbeth was put in a line of 
succession of Scottish heroes who have striven against the Eng- 


lish. Macbeth himself, "the last great king of Scotland"; 
Robert the Bruce and “Braveheart" Wallace, scourges of var- 
ious King Edwards; Bonnie Prince Charlie, doomed romantic, 
and the SNP. “We’ve had some complaints about the last one ” 
said the girl who let us out. “But only hum English visitors." 
It seemed a fair enough line of succession to our parly, made 
up of one from each side of the border, and it was hard his- 
torical feet compared with our itinerary which, we realised, was 
based on a great deal of fantasy. Yet in following Shakespeare, 
at least we were in pretty high-dass footsteps as far as inven- 
tion was concerned. 

Cawdor Castle (01667 4044615), off lheA96 between Naim and 
Inverness, is open daily I May-12 October, 10am-530pm; adults 
£5, children £2. 70, concessions £4. Glamis Castle (01307 840242), 
about 20 miles north of Dundee, is also open daily- until 6 Octo- 
ber, 10am-5.30pm: adults £5, children £2.60, concessions £3. The 
Macbeth Experience at Bimam (01738 787696) is open daily all 
year round, 9.30am-7pm (April- October, 9am-8pm); adults £2 
concessions £1.50. 
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Obi nan Croft 
“the last 
house by the 
shore" 


Paradise in a rainstorm 

For those who make the journey to wet, wind-swept Waster Ross the rewards lie 
in a feast for the eye matched only by the promise of the menus. By Andrew Marr 


T here is a trick. that Wester 
Ross plays. Just as you are 
driving back up and east 
across Scotland, leaving the long 
sea-lochs and weaving through 
the mountains, you take a last 
look back and see an explosion of 
colour. . 

The water turns emerald and 
purple-blue, there are detonat- 
ions of yellow and scarlet on the 
hillsides, and small white houses 
with luridly painted, corrugated- 
iron roofs appear from the shad- 
ows. All of this is a trick, a sur- 
prise, because until you were just 
about to leave - it was raining. 

Other parts of Britain may 
face hosepipe bans and parched 
river beds as a result of global cli- 
mate change, but Wester Ross, 
like most of the rest of the West- 
ern Scottish Highlands; will be 
forever damp. While London 
sweltered its way through the 
Easter break, we were squelching 
in welly boots, bent double in 


waterproofs, through raw wind 
and horizontal rain. 

And it was wonderful Wester 
Ross is not for sun-worshippers or 
easily bored urban Channel- 
hoppers. Its awesome mountains 
and extraordinary vistas, which 
make all those Victorian en- 
gravers and ScbooVof-Landseer 
painters look like photo-realists, 
are well protected from the rest 
of Britain - by distance, most 
obviously, but also by dimate. In 
winter, the days are short. The 
wind rarefy dies. Colour sinks and 
disappears. Summers can pro- 
duce sudden hot spells, but also 
bring the midges. Spring and 
autumn are the best , times, but 
they are not ... well, predictably 
good. 

And all this is a blessings if well 
disguised in sheets of rain: many 
years ago 1 remember hearing 
from a German tourist on a fine 
Wester Ross beach, with sun beat- 
ing down on the flour-white sand, 


that once people at home heard 
about it, this Scottish coast would 
be “covered with hotels, like 
Spain”. 

They were never built: too 
rainy for mass tourism. So those 
people who do come, taking the 
train and bus, or flying to Inver- 
ness and driving, rent cottages or 
stay in bed-and-breakfosl places. 

Once, not so long ago, High- 
land guest houses tended to be 
pretty poor nylon sheets, fried 
eggs and beans for breakfast, a 
pervasive smell of cigarettes in 
the lounge. Tbday, though, there 
is a little flowering of genuinely 
good smalt hotels and guest 
houses. This is important: you 
need warm and comforting 
rooms, and excellent food, to 
recover from a cold day on the 
hills, or from fishing. We found, 
m a comer of Wester Ross we 
know well, a croft house offering 
sumptuous breakfasts - local kip- 
pers, duck eggs, griddle scones - 


roaring open fires, and excellent 
dinners, including venison, trout, 
wonderful Scottish cheeses and a 
boggling sequence of puddings. 

It was a good Scottish welcome, 
though Main and Roger Beeson 
are typical of many modem High- 
landers: they met in a London 
advertising agency and moved 
north onfy recently. Their Obinan 
Croft (“the last house by the 
shore”) is near Mellon Udrigle 
beach and looks out at a vast 
sweep of sea, the Summer Isles 
and the Sutherland mountains. 
We left after four nights, well 
blown about and rain-washed, 
but also seriously distended. For 
those prepared to take a short 
flight from London, and fed up 
with France, it’s worth looking 
north. 

Roger and Main Beeson can be 
contacted at Obinan Croft, Laide, 
Achnaslteen, Wkstcr Ross 1V22 
2NU (0144573 J 548). 
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SYDNEY 
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* SHORT7LONGTERU ACCOMMODATION 

* AIR, RAIL & COACH PASSES 
★ WEEKEND BREAKS 
★ TOUR & ATTRACTIONS TICKETS 

★ DISCOUNT FIRST 5 BUSINESS CLASS ★ 
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01279 713 747 
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NEW YORK 
BOSTON 
LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO 


£259 

£279 

£289 

£289 


NEW >ORH 
BOSTON 
LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO 


* ★ + ANNUAL MULTt TRIP INSURANCE £59 * 


£269 
£2R9 
U3 9 
£339 
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LOW COST FLIGHTS 


USA CANADA AUSTRALIA 
iBN ZEALAND SOUTH AMBDCA 
CARIBBEAN FAR EAST 
MDOLEEAST AFRICA 

THRDTWAT 
m TRAVEL 
"”0171-4901490 
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We provide a lufl range 
of services for youth and 
student tnvefiect, inducing | 
au/travVbus passes, 
low cost accommodation, 
car hire, ID cards, 
adventure tours 



ENJOY A SUPERB ESCORTED BREAK TO 

rogue 


Dcporturus by scheduled air in July arid August 19 97 


5 DAYS 
FROM 

£349 


Join us on a delightful, fully escorted, five day break and discover why 
Prague is known as “the Paris of eastern Europe”. 


ENJOY FREE EXCURSIONS & VISITS 

* The old dty of Prague induding glided sightseeing 

* The famous spa resorts of Kdrfovjr Vary and 
Mariembad plus the scenery of Western fiohemfa. 

We <rf so Include In the price 

* Return schedided flights from Manchest e r, 

Stansted or Heathrow to Prague 

* Four nights en sufte at the 3-scar Hotel Belvedere 
in central Prague with buffet breakfast 

* The services of an experienced tour manager 


FOR FURTHER DETAILS CALL NOW 

O I 709 839 839 




IECBI Am HOUMTS LTD 
CANOOW MEADOWS, 
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i Please send me detafls of four Prague hofidzy 

| Name — . , 

■ Address 
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Postcodfl 
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Prtcwtrom 
York £189 
CaBfomte E249 
Rohda £215 
Chicago . £222 
Toronto C2t5 


FR5E CAR HIRE 
with every booking ‘o 

Florida/California 
CALL \'OWi 


PncM from 
Australia £570' 
NZoatand £639 
Hong Kong £480 
Srvgtpora £399 
Jotura £365 


FLIGHT B O 

iravelline freestyle 


Australia & NZ I USA & Europe I Worldwide I Gatwick 
0171 757 2A68 |oi71 757 2000 |0171 757 2444 | 01 ,293 568 300 


Brat VMbk - Mr Fraes - C» Me - 1 

1T7/1TB T it t i n ti OMD« M Lm 




TRAVEL DESIGNS 
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BREAKS £129 
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0171 636 1551 

ai euMOBircaK nats.ninm 


Travel as many times 
as you like from 


With oar annual travel 
Insurance you can take m 
unlimited zuodxr of tups. 
To enrol, call betwee n 8am 
and 8pm Monday to 
Friday quoting 


Tim mmm* 

Services 


refeence KJ27. 0800 700 737 
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0990 239904 



City Breaks 



CHytsraafea 
brochun BfTStCHANQE 8181 
6813913 ATOL 2429 


Eastern Europe 
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CZECH RER HUNGARY PoWnd. 
Tha BSHb SUM, Stovakta, Ronw- 
Na and vlma. wida dxriM at 
tndtlonal quatty haMa,flattOa 
amSon Mhr braria, muMeenn 
hoHayM> in our *87 braohum. 
Intn Irani 0171 3ZS 3305 ATOL 

PRAGUE, IflBMA, BUDAPEST and 
StaaMa. Central pomkmMiaMB 
8 apla. Cactiaa (01708 023885. 

PRAGUE- Luaicy prteata ep*ft- 
ments and BBS n ram. Eacep- 
tlonal vatue. all aaafataDGe tfnfu 
07000782278. 

JUCT HUNGARY from Hungarian* 
★da IoiOk Otv baala and iHieh 
raera. BraetcAvaH. Cal 0171 287 
4808 ATOL 370. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA. AttaavGae* In 
bewteut Wgh TUn neuaalna. 
ftesiL Wramrim POOL tannla. 
S/C 8a alpa «4. IhL (D131) SS7 
0282. 

PRAGUE, BUDAPCBT CmxrK. 
Hotafa bn £1B pihSuRmrcMWi 
ua»1 i b a . D qIh hW IKraa/ taka 
BMmMft. Auto Plan 01845 
2E7777 


CapitalFUGHls 

OiTN 1 DAILY TILL LATf 
MS'-iji !: 'rts TI-P.KEY 
al::as” Co= rrFR'j.' 
fafl T.'.ir:, ::-s 

LAKAKiii :»•) afusn -ico 

<:9S fir.vvnn* 

mF::Cc r-25 «a$T3Al!i ':5i 


017 1 -209 4000 


Monument Travel 

Spate — FtfMlMma £89 

Crake — £79 ILSJt £169 


Pvtugri £69 CiAtraan_£209 

TMay £MlAiSbak_£MB 

01476 404747 

ira ggraaaaafcagBM; 
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■Top scheduled antes. J 

■ Best smpow dioicp - - 

Fat East USAS mure. £■ 

■ Mmsarte Laflored to your * 

BMOwishes. ^ 

-Cdr&canpenaiNfe. 3^ 
ait raa 5 coach passes. 5* 
r AxomniodjSon 60m 
budget id kniry: 


AUSTRALIA 

FARES FROM 

£567 

RETURN 


NEW ZEALAND 


FARES FROM 

£653 

n rum u 


a 01420-88724 or 0171-237 5556 


1RA/HBAG 

omamy appointed hoae uae 

P M»»iwt, Alton. Hum. 0134108 

Of 

“*»★» S2RegBM Stmt London. BWR COX 



=JETLINE= 

t):M.uuM«0 1st--, to jil ii-..v n4h ^ n , 
LM r-i*9 

rosiucai. 25 camBetaN 209 
iSR.-.EL S. AFRICA ZY> 

CEIECE 0'-- CANADA )7i 
IIJFlKEV us ikd;s 
CYFRLS 139 FAR EAST 315 
CJSARJFS 75 AUSTRALIA ASS 

(r.ct.. 
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T>avel Services 


Travel insurance 
you can trust. 

* In-depth cover, competitive rates. 

• Save with our annual cover option. 

• No excess on many aspects of cover. 

• Fair, efficient claims service. 

So for worry-free travel 
freecall 0800 336622 now 

or e-mail: gbeigdldgibnunail 
Lines open: 9axn-5pm weekdays, 9om-4pm Saturdays 


ECCLESIASTICAL 


N»nnl*lr to Nonhcni W«d 


ANNUAL WORLDWIDE travel kiau-i 
anca oovara you far 365 days 
duration, teonidaa £ 1 . 000,000 
medted, piu* bagewe. Optknal 
*ara* vralab la. Underwritten u 
Uoyda. Only £278 per pecaoa For 
tether <MaRe aaD Marcus Hvm 

8 Co. quotteg '365 PoBcy 1 an am 
7393444. 


Holidays Moat 


PRIVATE CRUISE aboard lux. EM 
cr e we d wnetv yacht. Stpa «. 
WtetanUing (Bth yeari 0181 348 
8B15. 


Baiearics 

""I 0 ” 1 * " FI ‘IS? ,pWj 



An bUnrf ot BpwUcuW W Hte 
P— la. tragraw ptoe lawti. 
oyraidMrKMii.nwWk 
«• bMintM aduM bHdm. 

teviH k Fiimfiy Aubttgaf 
Mountain inn Srcrat RrirMti 
teachtlde VUUj «vd ApMnwntt 
OatK Howh flynirhe Cycling 

t*- Humbolt Aonl, London W6 SQH 
ua.iu KnwMRMn, UIOI WO 

BHWWHl 


CORSICAN PLACES. Th* Corah* 
•PwtaBat Lovely renga al vflfe 
wtegaa, apte & hotels. VM 

Wemvy. parsonal «acvfca£reli 

wniL Can lor aur 1897 breebui 
01434 77430& ATOL 2847 AITU 
Guwad WMdng In tea tnMM8e va 
*Y» and mountains of unepo) 
Cmto. TW Haadwtar (mew 
cl t^aAJT02412AT0L 
S liwy CO RSICA. Dteowar * 
MwMananearfibatMaptrenra 
anbteid et (portou* baachaa an 
wwte mamutiite. ante 
»V n«H Murtetw Vtt 
*»i pools, aaaatda cnttapal 
raouwato aubargae mne aiyM 
5S^.£5 895 93E 

ABTA V1337 ATOL 1K2AnO 


Cyprus 


VILLAS WITH POOLS, rinafl* 
Ijoutea in unworn mm. pus 
mn, Rydrivta, oacorud mun. 
SUNVH. 01 B1 >6474748 A1T0 
ATOL8Q8. 


Overseas 
Travel 
Advertising 
continues on 
page 14. 
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At the start of 
Sunday’s Marathon 
{■unners will flash 
past some of 
London's most 
colourfully off-beat 
sites. Jane Furnival 
offers a guide 



'-e'v viA*y>JMA- 


On the run. 

Far left: detail 
from a gate rail 
tog outside the 


Foreign Sea- 
man's Society 
In Limehouse. 
Left: further 
down the track, 
the BIrdkeeper*s 
Cottage in St 
James Park. 
Below: Prestons 
Rd, where the 
Canary Wharf 
ventilation shaft 
emerges from 
the Jubilee Line 
extension. 

Below left: the 
Queen of the 
Isle on Man- 
chester Road 

PHOTOGRAPHS; 
KALPE5H LATHIGRA 
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running 


01474 ?. 
U 5 1 4444 * 

F| ill 
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mu ars 


Sail! 


I f Marathon runners raise 
their eyes from the road, 
they, will find , some of 
London’s most fascinat- 
ing secrets along their 
26.2-mile route from Black- 
heath to The Mall; 

For slackers, strollers and 
strayers, here is our guide to 
everything more exciting than 
tarmac along the beafen.fradc. 
If you follow the race oh Sun- 


8am, 1030am and 630pm on 
Sunday in this Gothic revival 
gem. In 1853, the Angerstein 
family picked up the £16.000 
tab for the church in the hope 
that their eldest son would be 
its first incumbent Canon 
Marshall pipped him to the 
post His 26-year-old daughter 
was massacred in the Cbmese 
Boxer Rebellion an {Litas a 
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If you follow the race oh Sun- - memorial haU nearbjt 
day, peinember-tbar it starts at i Onwards 
9am, and roacfrafoiffg tfift way KSSlefi. aLLjerositbq 

mil be closed tb cars at times. - Road for th&jarp'qrafficfeig) 
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Thfare are three starts to the 
Marathon course, all on the 
edge of Blackheath, London’s 
original high-crime area, 
haunted by 18th-century high- 
waymen such as Dick Unpin. 
vJThe fastest runners takeoff 
ra a shot along Shooters Hill 
Road, once the site of artOleiy 
practice. Worth a detouris the 
Pagoda, Eliot \fale, built in 
1760 and the scene of Fergie- 
style frolics by Princess Caro- 
line during her separation 
from the Pnnce Regent Nosey 
neighbours’ accusations of sex 
marathons with war hero Sir 
Sidney Smith among others 
led to a Delicate Investigation 
by a Royal Commission in 
1806. Caroline celebrated her 
acquittal with a Mediterranean 
cruise during which she openly 
slept on deck with hex servant, 
“Count” PergaraL 

Bade to the modern Mara- 
fAon. Mass-start runners make 
ijieir way to Charlton Road 
past A Gambardella, High 
nays Refreshments and Sweet 
Shop, founded by Andrew 
Gambardella 70 years ago 
after he arrived from Amalfi, 
aged 14. 

The topiaiy archway to the 
former council house No 12 
Chariton Park Road wouldn’t 
disgrace Hampton Court It 
was created by the late John 
Clarke 27 years ago. 

The older runners start m a 
quiet street passing the Church 
of St John the Evangelist 
Stratheden Road. The con- 
gregation will mumble Mara- 
thon prayers for runners at 


“soldiers marching” near the 
palatial Wbbtafch Barioc&v 
home of the Royal; ArtHieiy, 
built in 1758. Then: museum is 
open from lpm to-4pm, week- 
days only, but meander round 
outside to see the railway gun 
(made to move ob rails) and a. 
Bloodhead Rocket, an airfield 
defence from the Fifties. 

Brave the traffic by Con- 
naught Mews off Grand Depot 
Road to a dmir e the sun glint- 
ing off the golden painting of 
St George atop the Byzantine 
ruins of St George’s Church. 
Built as a thanksgiving for our 
Napoleonic victories, this 
architectural diamond in the 
dust was wrecked by a flying 
bomb on 13 July 1944. 

Further along, past the sadly : 
dry fountain and pepperpot 
towers of the Thirties Wool- 
wich Coronet, you glimpse, the 
river, a futuristic landscape of . 
power stations, steam puffing 
from silvery chimneys and 
planes leaving London City 
airport Turn off to Leda Road 

for a prettier riverside walk. Or 
deviate off Woolwich Road to - 
the Thames. Flood Barrier, 
with a visitors’ centre more, 
interesting than it sounds. — V 
. You can take a short cut to 
the Marathon course on the 
other side of the river via the 
Woolwich Ferry, created in 
1889 .and now of Stalinist-, 
workers- style concrete ■ con- . 
struction. One ferry only oper- 
ates on Sunday, from 1130am 
when roads re-open to traffic. 

But if you continue -along 
Woolwich Road into Green- 
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ter busts ef Zeus m Chapman 
Antiques, next , t<? Fingal 
Street. Or you can, buy a dis- 
embodied plaster nose for a 
fiver. Virtually opposite is 
O’Hagan’s Sausage Shop, win- 
ner of the 1996 Banger Awards 
for sausages with “no artificial 
anything”. 

Coming into Trafalgar 
Road, as you pass Chriat- 


■ 

church Why, crane your neck 
for a look at -Nos -two and 
three, which boast early insur- 
ance signs dated 1695, with 
painted lions to indicate to 
firemen that the occupants 
had paid for protection. 

Before you reach the beau- 
tiful sweep of Greenwich's 
Maritime Museum, peep at 
the fine white stucco frontages 
of Nos 97-111 Old Woolwich 


Road. This area’s prosperity 
depended on a special sand 
mined only from the Wxihvich 
Thames, which prevented iron 
in day bricks from reddening. 

The Queen’s House is the 
scene of (allegedly) one of 
the most deaify photographed 
ghosts ever. A hooded, caped 
figure extends a bony hand as 
it creeps up the circular stair- 
case. 


If you want to stop, the Rm 
Museum at 12 Crooms HOI is 
a Loo of the Year award-win- 
ner. For fans of second-hand 
stuff, the Junk Box, 151 Trafal- 
gar Road, will provide lovable 
old tat for less titan £5. 

Next to the famous tea dip- 
per Cutty Sark, another 
chance to cross to the Isle of 
Dogs via the Greenwich foot 
tunnel, opened in 1902 for 


the benefit of workers com- 
muting to the docks. 

Move into Deptford A bit 
of a right-on area, this. Mal- 
colm's Up the Creek Comedy 
Onb has proper funny men 
and four spots available on 
Sunday night to impromptu 
joke-tellers. 830- 1 lpm on 
Sunday, £6 entry fee. 

Budding Miss Marples will 
want to deviate off Creek 


Roger Mills ran the Paris marathon last week. How does it compare with London’s? 

Frowning by 


Road to find two mouldering 
skulls, signifying Ihdor skul- 
duggery, at St Nicholas 
Church, Deptford Green. 
Here lies the unmarked grave 
of Kit Marlowe, playwright, 
murdered on 30 May, 1593. 
Perhaps en route to Holland to 
escape an investigation into 
atheism, Marlowe was stabbed 
in a drunken quarrel. Kfller 
Ingram Frezer, a servant of 
spymaster Vi&lsingham, used a 
12d dagger and was pardoned 
four weeks later. 

If only Marlowe had known 
of FA Albin, of 52 Culling 
Road, off Evelyn Street at the 
Kotherhithe section of the 
Marathon route. For £17,500 


, . A : bout eight kilometres into, levels. Lines of children hold 
t\ last Saturday's Phriimara- out their hands wanting you to 
tbon I saw an elegant; fifty- - touch them as you run by. 
something woman trying to Again and again you come 


cross the road. She knew die 
faced a major wait: 22,000 

dosety packed runners make a 

formidable obstacle. a C , est pat 
passfbkf I heard her miitter- 
-ingfritteriy as I went past 
Parisians aren’t terribly in- 
terested in their marathon. 
Most of them don’t even know 
it is happemne, and-the few 


across spectators who, al- 
though they have no official 
connection with the race, have 
set up tables of food and 
drinks for any runner who 
wants them. If the election 
campaign leaves you feeling 
that human nature is in a state 
of irreparable decay, a visit to 
tomorrow’s London marathon 


■ J: '*>'■'£* A V? 


who turn out to. will be a powerful antidote. Tbe Paris marathon may lack spirit - but there are compensations 


to store at -197 F in Michigan. 

The Rotherhithe section of 
Evelyn Street inflicts poorly 
painted street art on its resi- 
dents. Find a cruelly daubed 
pub called Loony Tbons. Look 
high. Through the paint, you 
can just trace its original name, 
the Harp of Erin, carved in 
pretty stonework. 

Just past the 1903 Fire Sta- 
tion, crane your neck into 
Blackhorse Road to see a 
bright blue corrugated garden 
shed, painted with a mural of 
a clothes line. Opposite the 
Pepys Estate is a photomural 
representing a loo queue, 
called Waiting To Go, Go, by 
Sue Evans, 1994. 
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watch mostly' look on ifi-be- ■ The Paris run may lack this 
mused silence. You get the odd .spirit But there are compen- 
pocket of support — tbe Freoch -sations. The marathon route is 
fire service, who man a series ■ stunning. You start at the top 
of water points along the way, cd the Champs Elysfes and 
cheer you along energetically. ' - then progress through the . 
But po-facedness is the norm, heart of the city past the Tui- 
, In Paris there aren’t any leries, the Louvre and down to 
“fun” runners as there are in the river for a mile or so 
London - the bizarre collect before . wheeling left to the 
tion of wannabe eccentrics Place de la Bastifie. Where you 


A Special Announcement 

A Week on the Nile - 7 nights from £395* 


that makes the run kwk like 20 are running is normally a grid- 
drcuses- suffering a cata- locked nightmare, and that. 


strophic scheduling coincid- 
ence.. In the first mile of the 

London race last year I saw a 


phis the feet that this is the sort 
of route taken by presidential 
cavalcades, gives you a deli- 


mummy, a Roman centunon, aous sense. 


■three rhinos and a man . ; The Paris route is good for 
dressed as a carrot The carrot, discoveries, too - how many 
annoyingly, overtook me later. . visitors ever viat the eastern 
All I saw by way of compare Bois de Vincennes (miles of 


> Insurance 


LWES 4* 71 
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Co-op Trove! 
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son in Paris were a husband 

and wife team self-consciously 

sporting Mickey Mouse ears;, 
■and a man in a jester's 'ca^.' 

_■ The London marathon is a 
26-mile -camivaL Every' pub 
has a band or a sound system 

rnmTpmg out morale-inflating 


woodland, a zoo and an inqios- 
ing diateau), or spend much 
time in the Bois cle Boulogne? 
- though tourism doesn’t have 
tobethispamfuL 
Would I do the Paris run 
again? I don’t think so. Mara- 
thon running is hard work and 


ffSSSSti 2SSI- Cruise betweenAswan and 

up with demand. Having se- 
cured same extraordinarily low tarifls 
1 n recent years, wc arc pleased to con- 
tinut to offer this superior arrani 5 e- 
mere^attncdveprk^Thksuccess- 
fal and popular journey is basedentbe 
fiist-dass MS Ra Nile ermser and the 
tour represents excellent: value for 
money since the tariff includes all 
meals, transfers and transportation, 
focal guides and emutions. 

ThejoumcyfrirHnerKiswithacSral 

ffi^fromLotxkmCalwicktoAswarito rr>^tingup to 140 passengers. Fa- 
join the MS Ra. Our cruise wiD indude rilities on board include a restau- 
vi$itstotheTemplefjfEdfu,Esna,tbe rant, founge, bar, sun dedrwithswim- 
Temple of Kamak, die Valley of the r. : , g pool , Jacuzzi, AD cabins areair 
Kln^ the Temple of Queen Hatshep- conditioned with large picture win - 
sit Lu*>r. Korn Ombo and the Aswan dowsand have private bathrooms. 
HO**™. s _, 


Cruise between Aswan and Luxor on board the MS Ra 



THEMSRA 



pumping out mOiaje-Dmamig Uiuu lu nim ig, a UMU 

musb^ Big crowds i flankmafry the afrnosphere you- ran in 
parts of the route, generating makes all the difference Td go 
what feels like stadium decibel for the carnival every time. ; • 


For a true escape with that magical 
combination of culture and relaxa- 


The MS Ra is a large Nile cruiser tion this a surety an opportunity that 
purpose built in Britain and accorn- should not be missed. 


DEPARTURES & PRICES 

Mondays * per person in twin 
U97ApriI21, 28X510 
MaySM^.lS-.ZS-WBS 
June2*.9*. 16*.23*.3<rXMS 
July 7. 14,21.28X445 
August4, 11, 18.25X475 
Sept ember l.S. 15.22. 29.£535 
October 6. 13.20.27JE585 
Novernber3. 10. 17,24 £605 


* Ihr ftnlSO nbnson each m'lhoc dqmtuiTS 
UTSiSPKbl mluRd tariff of OSS pp. 
Thecori|wtyrtsrivtslherijaitloaccomini>. 
ibte|B»aiarn«ianaacrnalKK5-itariic3wl 
o/ corap* riWt WJupwfaKMndkfdftJlqwimS 
Lhrjame itenerary. 

Supplements - per person 
Srng!e£150 > Upper decks £1 15 
Abu Simbel fby roadl£75 

Pita tododes: return air Iravd. Uanshn. 7 
nights’ acewnmoda ion on board the Ra, full 
bcinL excursion ptu^dauTK. xniceionacal 
irjifrvrtfilivtittaiadiMliAtiavdirtsurarrc 
via procurement, tvpingt. 

AH prieestn ndbled to duafe. Our current 
Cnuliomof Boolonftacopy oi which iunl- 
afalconr«t««e»t»t»llappt)>taallroeiv*t»i». 

0171-6161000 




VOYAGESJULESVERNE 

21 Dorset Squora.london T'lWl 
[Wool icra UA /tSTAVlMIATOLWCtS 

Internet htlp^in*w.v)v^<Mik 

OurnffictMiTqKnbrlclephMicreicnBtkni 
wcrUip (UhidSmi anda| Mefcm^Amhi 
%Mn.Fbrrenon<li^kfXourafficchnunaiirauil 
toSpnMcriahsMntr. 
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Simon Calder 


Click. Then 
a small, 


'Due to 
train failure 
the 23.36 
has been 
cancelled’ 


astwcek, as 
Michael 

I W illiams 

reported m The 
Independent, the 
last British Rail 
trains departed 
for oblivion. All 

rail operations 
are now in private 

hands. 

Ginning to the 
eccentric notion 
that 1 should be 
able to travel 
without owning a 
car, I set off to see 
friends in 
Hertfordshire by 
. privatised train, 

tinny The words of the 

. Transport 

COUgh. Secretary, 

° promising “All the 

signs are that we 
are hea ding 
towards anew 
golden age for the 
railway”, led me 
to expect a 
problem-free 
journey. 

After a jolly 
evening I arrived 
at the station in 
good time for the 
last train to London, confident that dismal 
experiences with British Rail - where the 
final departure gets cancelled, and it takes 
you hours to get home because BR has to 
organise taxis - would not be repeated. 

Click. Small tinny cough, then “Due to 
train failure, the 23L36 from Hertford North 
has been cancelled”. Click. 

West Anglia Great Northern, which runs 
(or fails to run) trains on the line, has solved 
the problem of passengers getting cross with 
station staff by removing the staff from 
stations. So a disembodied voice informs 
travellers that the last train has been 
cancelled. 

By now it is midnight and there has been 
no crackly public address suggestion about 
what arrangements are to be made for 
passengers with no way to get home. 

Tiy this; you phone directory enquiries to 
find the number for the company’s head 
office in Cambridge. There follows a 
disconcerting interlude where the operator 
asks: “Is that Cambridge in Cambridgeshire 
or Gloucestershire?” Having assured her it 
is the more celebrated of the two, you are 
told the number for National Rail Enquiries 
rather than anything for local calamities. 

You ring constantly for 20 minutes, 
getting the engaged tone every time. 
Evidently the way that West Anglia Great 
Northern avoids that messy, expensive 
business of organising taxis is by making 
itself entirely uneontactable. 

My friends were remarkably polite 
considering that I turned up on their 
doorstep again in the early hours of Sunday 
morning hoping for a place to sleep. And I 
finally arrived back at King’s Cross just nine 
hours late. Is this a record for a 15-mile 
journey? 


One of the better developments of British 
Rail shortly before it was dismembered was 
to introduce in-train magazines. But a line 
in the current edition of the handy West 
Coast publication 20:20 unwittingly helps 
the image of the decline of the railways. 

The subject of the article is Preston, one 
of Britain’s great rail towns. But you would 
never guess so from the story, whose most 
telling quote is; “At the moment Preston is a 
place you pass by on the motorway”. Rail 
passengers thereby get the no t-so- subliminal 
message that they really should be travelling 
by car. Maybe I should buy one after alL 


Uncle Walt’s lost ancestors 


Jon Winter went in search of the noble Disneys of Lincolnshire 



‘Here lies Hautacta, daughter of William Disney, Lord of Norton’ in the mortuary chapel of St Peter’s Church in Norton Disney 


FHOTUCKATIt ION WlffTFR 


W e all know the stories; those 
adopted dogs in 101 Dalma- 
tians, the forsaken stepchild in 
Snow White , Dumbo the baby elephant 
who was separated from his mother; the 
list goes on. Not so well known is the tale 
of an American boy, Walter Disney, with 
no birth certificate. What birth record 
there was for a child of his name was 
dated 10 years before he could have 
been born. This niggling ambiguity 
about bis origins and the possibility that 
he had been adopted were to trouble 
him throughout his adult life. 

Yet, in the late Forties he arrived in 
Lincolnshire to find his purported 
Disney ancestors. 

Tbday, those on the Disney trail in 
Lincolnshire should start in Lincoln 
itself. Few local guide books acknow- 
ledge that “the world’s favourite uncle” 
has his roots in a Lincolnshire family, but 
you will find some interesting snippets 
in the city library. Among these is an 
early family tree spanning two centuries 
(plenty of Johns, Matthews, Williams 
and Henrys, although no Walters). 

You'll soon discover that the Disney 
family was of Norman extraction, 
arriving as soldiers of fortune with 
William the Conqueror, and that Disney 
is an anglicisation of D’lsigny (Isigny 
being a small village near Bayern in - 
Normandy). 

A sketchy histoiy muddles their early 
years, but wbat is certain is that they 
became a family of some significance. 


prospering as farmers and putting their 


name to a small village in the east of the 
>o thins 


county. And so things might have 
remained if their crusading tendencies 
hadn't led them astray as part of a failed 
rebellion against the King in the late 
1600s. Forced out of England, they 
moved to Ireland for some years before 
decamping again, some 
back to France, and oth- 
ers, including Wolf’s great- 
grandfather, to America. 

Little in the library 
mentions Waifs visit to 
Lincolnshire, except a 
bade issue of a parish mag- 
azine. 

“Walt Disney paid a 
visit, I believe to Norton 
Disney. What was not 
made clear at the time 
was that he was the 
adopted child of a Disney, 
and so had no blood rela- 
tionship with the ancient 
family of Lincolnshire Disneys." 

On the trail of Whit, you make for the 
village of Norton Disney, some 10 miles 
from Lincoln, with its “romantic, un- 
sophisticated church lost in the willows 
of the river Witham, filled with ancient 
Disney monuments”. It’s a place you’d 
expect to have outgrown this rather 
quaint guidebook description, given 
there are at least three separate signs 
diverting traffic to the village off the 
A46; yet the place is indeed small, with 


just a string of plain houses, a church and 
a pub. 

In my view, the pub is always a good 
place to start, and although I was 
greeted in the St Vincent Arms with cus- 
tomary village suspicion, I found what 
I was looking for. Pinned above the fire- 
place were the cuttings I had faded to 



locate in Lincoln Central Library. Dated 
30 July 1949, tiny reported the events 
of Writ’s brief visit 
“Private and personal. Norton Disney, 
Lincolnshire, England. Arrived just after 
lunch.” Walt had scratched in his diary 
before strolling off to point his cine- 
camera around the village. The fading 
photographs show Wait absorbed in 
the search for facts about his family 
name. He is pictured studying the tombs 
and gravestones and with the vicar. 


leafing through reams of ancient church 
registers signed by past generations of 
Disneys. But he didn't stop for long. 
“Afraid I must pop off now- learnt that 
expression over here. You English are 
always popping places.” 

There’s something furtive in pushing 
open the door to an ancient, dusty lit- 
tle church and finding 
yourself alone as it doses 
behind you. You feel 
compelled to look 
around quickly and leave 
as soon as possible. This 
feeling is prolonged at St 
Peter’s church in Norton 
Disney, where there is 
plenty to delay the curi- 
ous visitor. The task of 
investigation is, however, 
made easier by dropping 
a few coins into a box and 
taking the parish guide. 

There are five Disney 
monuments in all depict- 
ing two Williams, two Joans, a Richard 
and a Hautada in various forms of sus- 
pended anim ation. 

Carved in stone and set in a low, 
arched recess is the effigy of Joan 
D’Isney, hands clasped to breast, 
dressed in a coif and wimple with hang- 
ing drapery to die feet - the costume 
dates her to the early 1300s. Also in 
stone are the second Joan and Sir 
William, son of the chapel’s founder. He 
is kitted out as a knight in full armour. 


Commanding the best position cut the 
floor of the mortuary chapel is the 
effigy of a late-Mrh-ccrirury lady dressed 
in a long, close-fitting habit. She lies on 
a low plinth, hands clasped, with her 
head on two diagonally’ set cushions. An 
inscription on one side reads "Here lies 
Hautada, daughter of William Disney, 
Lord of Norton”. 

The fifth monument is a framed brass 
plaque dating from some time in the 
17th century, whose principal purpose 
was to commemorate two generations of 
Disneys. It is engraved with the Disney 
coat of arms, the crests of related fam- 
ilies, and images of both a Wiliam and 
a Richard Disney with their wives and 
numerous children, each, with their 
names engraved above them. At the bot- 
tom is a written tribute to the exemplary 
lives led by William and Richard, yet 
evidently not all of their offspring were 
to follow this example. There is a smulL 
rectangular hole in the brass where the 
names of Richard’s sons were cut out of 
the plaque in connection with a lawsuit 
concerning Richard's wilL 

On my way out I stopped to sign the 
visitors’ book. Sadly, it wasn’t old 
enough to reveal whether Walt had writ- 
ten anything about resolving that nig- 
gling doubt, but there among the light- 
hearted messages was an entry on 15 
September 1996 - “Matthew Disney, 
Cambridge - direct descendant of 
William and Richard Disney". A real 
Disney, no less. 



Quiet 

uni i nnlu hiun hm 


A peaceful Island awaits you only two hours 
and a short crossing from London, 


It’s been called Britain’s best kept secret, and while we want to 
spread the word, we don’t want to shout about it. 

We want you to enjoy the sandy bays and chalk cliffs; the woods 
and downs; the creeks and rivers; the pubs and restaurants. 

No one knows this Island better than Wightlink. There, we’ve given it 
away. We’re talking about the Isle of Wight, just off the South Coast. 

If you want to know where to stay and what you can do, just phone 
us and we’ll help you plan the perfect break. 

Just between ourselves. _ 

Telephone: 0990 820202 13 WIG IT 1 ItTlk 


Isk of Wif/ht Ferries 


Taking the Mickey in Orlando 


I f you’ve been thumbing through 
your Whit Disney World brochures 
or watching that free Disney video 
advertised on TV, think twice before 
picking up the phone to make a book- 
ing There are good reasons for putting 
off your trip to Oriando until 1998. 

Disney’s Animal Kingdom, due to 
open in May 1998, is Vfelt Disney 
World’s first new theme park for nine 
years, complementing the Magic King- 
dom, EPCOT and Disney-MGM Stu- 
dios. It will feature Disney’s usual 
winning combination of storytelling 
magic and thrill rides, but, for the first 
time, living animals will also make an 
appearance. (You have to wonder how 
Disney, in its meticulously controlled 
fantasy world, will accommodate real 
animals whose behaviour cannot be 
programmed and which cannot learn 
a script.) 

Described as “a new kind of live- 
action adventure park”, this is no 
Windsor Safari Park. It sounds more 
like a cross between Bom Free and 
Jurassic Park. Visitors will go on safari 
to Africa where they will experience, 
according to the publicity, “true-life 


adventure stories of mystery, danger 
and humour” — though it’s not 
explained what role the herds of 
giraffe, lions and other animals will 
play. Given Disney’s obsession with 
safety, it's unlikely that you’ll be chased 
across the savannah by a pack of sali- 
vating hyenas. The other two elements 
of the Animal Kingdom are more old- 
school Disney - where Audio-Anima- 
tronics technology brings to life a 
world of dragons and other fairytale 
creatures, and then whisks you back. 65 
millio n years to a prehistoric land 
inhabited by dinosaurs. 

For its competitors in the enter- 
tainment industry , watching the Disney 
Corporation at work must be both awe- 
inspiring and depressing In its latest 
bid to outdo the rest, in 199$ Disney 
will launch two cruise ships from Port 
Canaveral, a couple of hours’ drive 
from Orlando. Cruise ships with knobs 
on, Disney’s ocean liners will be 25 per 
cent bigger than average, with almost 
an entire deck dedicated to kids, plus 
special “adults-only” and family areas. 
(That the three- or four-night cruises 
will include a day on a private beach 


Emily Hatchwell sneaks a look 
at Disney's future themes 


in the Bahamas is almost by the by.) 
The maiden voyage of Disney Magic , 
the first- ship to be launched, on 12 
Man* 1998, is already fully booked, 
but there are plenty of vacancies for the 
subsequent twice-weekly sailings. Its 
sister ship, the Disney Wonder , is due 
to set sail in November 1998. 

You can buy cruise-only packages, 
bur the idea is that you buy a package 
combining a stint in Walt Disney World 
with a cruise. The cost for a family of 
four, in the cheapest category, will be 
around US$3,575 (£2^34) for four 
nights in Walt Disney World and three 
nights at sea, flights not included. A 
week in Walt Disney World alone 
costs around US$1,770 (£1,106) - 
excluding flights - for a family of four. 

Other new developments seem 
rather trivial by comparison. Pleasure 


jazzed up to form a new entertainment 
2 one called Downr own Disney. New 
shops, restaurants and clubs are open- 
ing here over the next year, but the 
largest-scale attraction won’t be 
launched for another 18 months. This 
is Cirque du Soleil - the Canadian cir- 
gis act that first hit the big time in the 
eighties. Its eccentric blend of circus 
arts, street entertainment and music 
wuj be on permanent show at Wilt Dis- 
ney World from winter 1998. 

Disney would hate vou to look as far 
ahead as 1998. They want you new year 
but they want you this year too. It you 
aren t persuaded to resist the magic of 
Disney until 1998. book now; Soap 
and moderately priced rooms at Walt 
Disney World arc already booked up 
for much of the summer. 


Island, with its teen-oriented night 

Vtilagt 


clubs, and the shops of Disney Village 
Marketplace, are being added to and 


{w a five 30-minute lideo aboiu Walt 
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Bagain of the week 


something 
to declare 


Accommodation 
within Britain for 
£2 per night Is still 
possible, specifically 
at three camping 
bams in the West 
Pennmes operated 
by Lancashire 
Countryside 
Service. The bams, 
at Rivington, 

Darwen and 
Entwistie Reservoir, 
have no heating or 
fighting. You must 
book in advance by 
writing to the Great 
House Bam 


Information Centre, 
Rivington Lane, 
Horwich, Bolton 
BL6 7SB. 

Details of low-cost 
accommodation 
elsewhere in the 
British Ides Is 
contained in the 
Independent Hostel 
Guide 1997, itself a 
bargain at £3£5. 
Order through the 
Backpackers’ Press, 
2 Rodcvfew 
Cottages, Matlock 
Bath, Derbyshire 
DE4 3PG. 


Trouble spots 


Risks in the east of 
Europe, according to 
alerts Issued this 
month by the Foreign 
Office 


r. as. 


Belarus: Parts of 
Belarus were badly 
contaminated at the 
time of the Chernobyl 
nuclear accident. Care 
should be token 
throughout the 
country to avoid 
certain foodstuffs 
(primarily dairy 
produce, mushrooms 
and forest fruits) 


which can cany high 

levels of radiation. 

Greece (Corfu); Given 
the current unrest in 
Albania and the close 

proximity of Albania 

to Corfu, great care 
should be taken by 
yacht owners sailing in 
the Corfu Channel 
Vessels should in 
particular keep well 
away from the 
Albanian coast and 


should be alert to the 
Possibility of mugging, 
theft and 

pickpocketing. Avoid 
unlir streets and parks 
at night. Car theft is 
nfe. Where possible 
use guarded car parks, 
and keep valuables out 
of sight. 


i-uuamaa coast and 
should stay overnight 
in harbours where 



— "Mere 

boats can be guarded. 

Latvia; Travellers 


Travel Advice Unit 
(017J-23S 4503 or 
4504, or fax 0171-23S 
on the Internet, 
at httptf/H'wwifcaffn: 
uklor BBC2 Cecfax, 
page 470 onwards. 
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Big Thunder 



John Watkins clocks a day in 
Disneyland Paris, which celebrates 
its 5th birthday today 


John Watkins took the Eurostar to 
Marne la VallSe/Chessy, better known 
as Disneyland Paris, accompanied by 
his children Joe (12) and Sam (10). 
This is his mimae-by-mimue account 
of a day in the park 

9am, Enter park. 

‘ 9.05am - First disappointment Big 
Thunder Mountain roller coaster 
dosed. Worryingly, cast member 
cites *^ack of traction'’. Tbld to 
come back in an hour. 

9.20am Cross to Discovery] and. 
Second disappointment: Sam too 
small for Space Mountain - but lip 
quiver bravely quelled. Joe and I 
undaunted. Inside holding-area, 
glimpse roller-coaster roaring 
through darkness. Joe thinks he’s 
developed a serious heart condition 
and wants out Involuntary groan as 
Columbiad is catapulted up launch 
tube into blackness. Car twists 
through asteroid belt, pauses before 
cheesy moon, then plunges to earth. 
10am Nausea subsiding, prepare to 
board Star Tours* Endor Express. 
Novice pilot Rex takes wrong turn 
and crashes into workshop. Get 
trapped inside huge ice crystal Then 
stray into combat zone and have to 
be escorted to safety. Phew. 
10.50am Autopia. Forced to employ 
blocking tactics to prevent unruly 
French scouts muscling past us. 
Question: why are grown men with 
tattoos so keen to drive cars with 
lawn-mower, engines? 

11.45am Hot dogs at Casey's Cor- 


ner, Main Street, just in time for Toy 
Story Parade. Green plastic soldiers 
partrailarly impressive. See Mickey 
holding coart at top of small flight 
of stairs. 

1237pm After painful and pro- 
tracted deliberation, make oorpur- 
. chases at the.Tby Store. Sorcerer’s 
Apprentice Mickey for Sam; velvety- 
black panther Bagheera for Joe. 
lpm Catch train to Frontier! and. 
Ffend off aggressive geese craving 
popcorn. 

1.05pm Spot Pluto and Minnie out- 
side Cowboy Cookout Barbecue. 
Minni e gives. Sam autograph and 
kiss. Pluto more interested in young 
French girls stroking his nose. 
LlOpm Big Thunder Mountain how 
open. Shuffle past ancient belt- 
driven machines into old mine. 
L20pra Still shuffling. Sudden sus- 
picion that some of these buckets 
and oil lamps may be reaL 
130pm Can’t work out queuing 
pattern. Didn't we pass that boiler 
a few moments ago? 

JL44pm Board runaway train. Cast 
member Olive nonchalantly swings 
her six-shooter. Duck involuntarily 
as we career through low tunnel and . 
just evade a rock ML 
2pm Thrget practice at Rustler 
Roundup Shoo tin’ Gallery. Uncer- . 
tain if it’s our shots making rooster; 
lay, coffins open, cans spin etc. 
230pm Waft past phantom dancers: 
and diners in the Haunted House. ; 
Emerge in Boot H3J graveyard: ~ 
3pm Head for Adventureland- * 




‘130pm: can't work out queuing system.. 


Miraculously, Sam has grown an 
inch and can ride on Indiana Jones 
and Temple of Doom. Joe decides 
to sit this one out. Queue in authen- 
tic bamboo grewe before emerging 
at foot of ancient Mayan temple 
encircled by rickety-looking track. 
Cranked up and up, then sickening 
plunge into loop-tne-loop. 

3.20pm Regain composure in Swiss 
Family Robinson's Treehouse. Tree 
definitely not wooden and river 
smells or chlorine, but rooms evoca- 
tively detailed. 

4pm Join Pirates of the Caribbean 
and are pitched into fearsome pirat- 
ical battle. RuiMings flame. Cannon- 
balls splash. Brigands roister. 
430pm Inspired by the pirates, Joe 
and Sam stage their own fight. Both 
informed that next aggressive act will 
incur 20-franc fine. 

5.10pm Enter Fsuitasyland and 
Alice’s Curious Labyrinth. Surpris- 
ingly enjoyable, especially hookah- 
smoking caterpillar ana ranting 
Queen of Hearts. From castle, we 
view Fhntasy skyline: crooked 
houses, minarets, pointed towers. 
535pm All suffering from sore legs, 
feet etc. Premium on relaxing rides. 
Cruise through Storybook Land in 
a pink boat. Joe hopes we don't see 
anyone we know. 

6.15pm Revived by popcorn sugar- 
burst lake a spin in Mad Hatter’s 
Tfca Cups, then queue for Dumbo 
the Flying Elephant Divert children 
with mathematical poser. If 16 ele- 
phants each cany two people, and 


rides last onc-and-a-half minutes, 
how long do we have to wait if there 
are still 67 people in front of us? 
630pm Sun disappears behind load 
Hall. 

636pm Get to ride Flying Ele- 
phants. Agree it wasn't worth the 
wait 

730pm Pizza at Pizzeria Bella Notte. 
Indiana Jones on Joe's mind: he 
wonders if you could vomit on your 
own head in the kxip-thc-loop. Vows 
to go on ride first thing tomorrow. 
Trees twinkle. Floodlights flluminale 
spires of Sleeping Beauty's Castle. 
8.45pm Catch tram for Fronticrland. 
Blue neon crackles on Space Mount- 
ain. Myriad white lights turn Hotel 
Disney into luminous two-dimen- 
sional dot-to-dot 

9.10pm Return to Big Thunder 
Mountain. Train like cartoon sil- 
houette. Exhilarated by rushing 
descent past luminous bats and red 
warning lights. Go round again. 
10pm Back to Main Street for Elec- 
tric Parade. Cinderella's carnage in 
a thousand liny glittering lights. 
Fireworks over Frontier! and. 
10.45pm Return to Santa Fe HoteL 
Notice volcano at bottom of road. 
11pm Tbtally exhausted. Crash out 
in Mexican -style room with ceiling 
fan and 16-channel TV. 

Numerous operators sell package 
holidays to Disneyland Paris; some 
companies also offer day-trips. 
Eurostar (0345 303030) runs direct 
trains from London Waterloo. 
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01756 702200 


English Country 
Cottages 

AH UNWVALLED 
choke in England"! 
love lien areas. 
Pice 444 page 
colour brochure. 
IMG 

(01453) 852223 

QUOTE E7M (HIM, 



SUNV1L UK- Eadusltra olwmctw 
hotels fti some of Britain's toraft- 

. Lno historic attractions. 

vineyards, etoam r*B- 
1 01B1 0474748. 


Singles Holidays 


EXCLUSIVELY SINGLE 


rotmuffloap 

HMUWEBC e MS 

ACORMACTTvnres 1 

01432 830083 


Activity Holidays . j | 




Swim Inns 

HAVE NEVER FAILS) TO 
TEACH AN ADULT TO SWIM 

01352 780503 

(NH CHESTS!) FOB BROCHURE 


SUFFOLK CYCLE BREAKS. QuaBty 
hoBdays with tuS backup. W/ands 
or tonuor. For BractK (pvwo) 
721866 

CHILDflQtS EJH3T1NQ muttLacHv- 
Hy summer holidays. B-17 your 
oMs. Brachw* eaaantU. Somer- 
set. 01 748 61 2307 

ACTIVITY HOLIDAYS FOR S-IJTs . 

Their coflAfencs grow* feilaapsB 

bounds on a PGL Activity IteStey- 
Ovar 60 setMttes at 23 contras In 
Britain & Fianca. 40 years «« 
anct. For ftae brochure ad 
0300749147 


Holidays Afloat UK 


BflfMDTS BESTS * Drive Nenw- 
boat HoOdsya- Wktest riraioa. 
Beginner* vary welcome. To! 
01905 7266S. 

AWARD WINNING NARROW- 
BOATS bom 4 assailant bases, 
tourist board graded. Short 
break* and longac Brocfi tel 
(0121)4452909 


Cottage Holidays 


NEWNHAM ON SEVBW. FdTBit of 
Dean. DeBQhtfuL fully equipped 
17th Cottage. Sleeps 4/B. Excel- 
lent local pubs, shop*, walks. 
Data**, Ibt 012SE 810001. Eng- 
■ah RnM Board Commanded 
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ffyoowishtbadverbw 
in this «edon please 
' UiIeplKaie the Tiavri ' 
tom eo 0171 2983222 


ATTRACTIVE FARM HOUOAY 
COTTAGES in Wyfflc nwMtel- 
tingThl MOW Abbas 012U 
miBsnmtt 


THE SPORT AND CRAFT MANOR 

CRECHE & ACTIVITIES FOR UNDER 10'S 


COUNTRY HOUSE HOTELS 
(ROOK OIMT ISmtE - MltftM 

film EipiWw, Em— 

■HERTEBMmr PmIs, Sam, I qwafc. 

SStry/Mt 



4 OMdMC IMS, 11 Mar, 6 Orttor 
Ml ALL FRO. ChM Mre. Party Dire. 
CndN • Aon CM - Saprind AcOrite 
far • - H ynr- re I acted lain 

UD MAY -4 Nts £1587168; 3 Nts 8127/164; - DNSS BAB 
JUNE to JULYS-4M>814W168; 3 Me 81277134- FULL BOARD 
MD AUO - 4 Ms HW226; 7 Nts I31WS79 - FULL BOARD 


FREE GOLF - 3 x 18 HOLE COURSE 
DRIVING RANGE. GOLF CARS. TUITION 


N. CORNISH COAST 
PORT ISAAC ROCK 
AREA 

First time advertised 

.. Imaginatively decorated 
cottage, sleeps 4^6. Light airy 
gtndio a par tment, sleeps 2-4. 

' hldyQic secluded 
•umundings shared with 
three 'conrezretional iJawuMii 
ShnEo avaQabk from now 
onwaids. Cottage from nrid- 
Maj; BAB also available. 

Tel: 01208 850066 
Fax: 01208 850380 


Sooth Devon 

"ENJOY ABEUX1NG 
SPRING HOLIDAY IN 
PEACEFUL CMINIMHDE® 


Sdfcatame cot „ . 
kmelhdmrpiZl, 
tMB lidingStribks. s 
tsmus courts, golf, bar. 
Ideal for Dartmoor & coast 
ElB3BlgEBC0mcaqgD 


DEVON CONNECTION. 

BH1IS, pool, bar w O18489B0964 
CORNISH WELCOME COTTAGES. 
Mat off tha pram new 1907 1>00 
ever colour brochure. Phone 
IKMU017567022D1 .... 

CORNWALL AND DEVON 900 cot- 
- -- throughout. (0i7saj 


X 


FREE COLOUR GUIDE to th> 500 
boat value co ttag es to Daunt 
(01371)78322: 

FOWEY/POinUAN. Charaikifl 


Catorid Haattng. DtagWes mraO- 
•We. Pets walooma. 01573 

w® 7 . . .• 

BOSCA6TLE/PT1SAAC. ClTlhtdyt- 
Ho eat CH, tofllBnoattfts, heated 
s/pao4 ' pime gdns. 01840 
213609 - 


p EastAngiia 


u&tiotud 

.-n 


CanudiOSndxtunaC 
Cottages 

Self-catering 
cottages 
on both coasts 
of CormraH and on Scflly 
lead fisryn FEES bndan' 

\d4m* m -yfeoat 01308 872580 
LOSFWTTHin. CORNWALL 7LS (HT| 
:74s, 


Lowty. houses & apartnents. 
DEVCM/DORSET BORDER 
coast or county 


a M Rm Oriasr bates* 
-utlllXBERE K0LDAY5 

81297 22925 

14 RwSM. SNULDmertiZA 
"SuW Boor) keparinf 


CSJSS LYN. LYNMOUTH 
NOKIH DEVON 


FnttoqysaiB 

edge oT seeded 
itnraefie. at toe 
bran of The 



SALCOMGfe. Nr beach, gt sea 
uhm. Iga gardan. B adj prapar- 


MOUSEHOLE oottaga tMrioefelM 
sips 3/5 E220 pw. April onward, 
TeL (01736) 732066/(018955 
421490 

TOTAU7 UNSPOILT VALLEY 
Comfy GaoQton Frmfiia BAB 6 
a/c cottaua. Oosa nuer Carnal, 
cyte infl, PKMrea^ bwwhaa. Cbfi- 
dron 6 pets: wafcoraa. (01209) 
631 168. 

CORNWALL TRADITIONAL mb 
Century eottogK on peaceM 
(arm. 6m Port base and beeches 
6 Bodmin Meer- Hone rung and 
Tel 01208 


EastAngiia 


AMAZING VALUE- East AngBa eot- 
Hgu. 1967 colour breehura. Pots 
wtoeoiM. -St flHTSB) TO22BS. 


Suffolk Ht-ril.icjo Conat 


Wood Hi* How 6 Country Club WoOdbrlog* 

ETB*** * Highly Conmaaded Aft* e-A 


QinieandBWWlhaainblen«lim(»^Llffd|y*4ac 
nteMtoWiUanorMouManprMds Satm iQitycatyeabin awifltMMl 
■ tea of orotanragnMutal roomy — 

l^ndb#tinlngkmaiflusa«oe«nO*dtoiandt«u»iw»a^ 

nwoiau»Mtten»i«Mai«wolWb<4fc | toB4pn>Hdrat»ft«^b»Mio 

e^atehanqu4u*49af9ndnaniMsMun(S«ro»wHdatd*oifc> 

T/VharaCeuntrydlde maatalheSM 


TEtrOwM 411283 lor HaaanraOone . 


(Suo-Tlur) 


Ireland 


The, Best 
Hotel Qroufy 


IrUatui 


By sc a (aunt aw) 


6 nights in a choice of 5 Ryan Hotels 
including accommodation, full Irish 
breakfast and dinner with wine each evening. 
(Prices are per person sharing and valid until April 30th) 

}ust one of the Irish holidays 
in oar 1997 Brochure. 

Freephone Ryan Holidays 

. 0800 77 73 77 

Voted Irish Hotel Group Of The Year 1996 
Hotels By -Hie Irish Trawl Trade 


ISLAND FERRIES 

"The Local Company" 


£ 


Travel with os to Hie Aran Mauds. 

The fastest and most lnxtrriona ferry service to 
these unique islands. 

M.V. Aran Seabird, K.V. Island Diacavery, 
M.V. Sea Sprinter, M.V. Aran Express, 

M.V. Aran Flyer. 

Seaeroationa 

aQ to office, opposite Galway Iburist Office, or call 
00848 91 561767 (7 days) 

Evenings 00358 91 572273 
Fax 00853 91 568538 


C7 re l<an cl m of o c i i\ cj 

iAolidovs 


01203 597000 


Flanagan 

Travel 


. Isle of Wight 


f APRIL SPEOAL\ 

3 NIGHTS FROM £79 

Bti. totetonred mfl»» Bte 

tarye —ftaaHietd. uri c naim aaiL 
rododr pooi. jaauzir tuna. 

* FRIZ CAB PERKY * 
ffraiMratei Hate) 

Sradront. Sndpwe, lijrof W!g}n 

let 0X983.406655 


The Peek District [ 


■PEAK COTTAGES- QuaSy SIC 
aa»ra.in Dartq/ahira Datoa and 
Pbakt. Braeton 01142 620777 


Pembrokeshire | 


SPRING HUE IN NTH PEUB8. 
smM paaMtot coa nr man. MS 
non. naaonaUa ratas. 01348 
172080. 


i Anas' car? 


Desk 1 Arrivals Hafl 
DiMa Airport 

t £130 pw 

T (el hdualve. low ueaon) 

Z Baat ratas to Iniand . 

X NEW CARS AND $ 
FREE DELIVERY 

Prompt Personal Service 

w 0035 31 8444859 

to^TartnBMrtregaM|id 


i I > TTTji:IH: 


comnnuMn 

toteg take tstapi huum h cut 
ranuteiOE. ttnrav. Cbra Cdsw. 
S8gc. Donegal 

t mgs tan-atew pte Ite 

£220 ■rnniBMiastofeii 

i 01756 702241 


RUSH COUNTRY Holidays - ths 
pramlsr nholca. Ornr 300 Indhrid' 
lb] cottsgss. Farmhouses, Hoods, 
RJEhannon Cnritlng end Gypsy 
Canvanaal to ths ttighast stan- 
dards. Many waleo ma pets 
Phans 01 S02580 B8B (24 hOiaS) 
SHAMROCK CottSBBS, 286 SStoct 
I n d M d us l rnrw g M toMpsroiooa- 
Hons. Disc Faros. AfTO. Col Bro 
01823 681000 
CASHEL HOUSE HOTEL, Con- 
nemara. Co. Galway. Began! 
oasis by ths turn. Tbc 
orasasaaiwi. Rnc 31077 
ENJOY IRELAND HOLIDAYS 1907 
100 page brochure now avaftatta. 
01254602800 

DUBLIN. Luore 3 bad pamftousa 
bpl wttti car 6 chaidfaicV dosa 
contra. From CISOOpw ToL 
14909201. 

K . Housa to M. Stpe 8. 
VtawacTi 


The Lake District 


LAKE DISTRICT WELCOME COT- 


1967 bast aw colour brochure. 
Phono nowil 01756 702208 
HILUTHWAUE HOUSE. Wtndar- 
mera, Thombarrow Road, ovwr- 
toohlng lake. AH rooms ansutta 
(soom wUi Jacurd baths) Satal- 
(Hs TV, tosmatong. Sauna. iyto 
Staam Room and hasted indoor 
pool solely for our guests' use. 
todgtas. loan* dtonar BAB 
InoLVAT only £90. Srtfihts only 
Cl 30. BroctuncDI 5394 43696 
CUMBRIAN COTTAOES, 300 LafaS- 
land Cotts. ETB tospodad. Short 
BKs & Eastsr ausl. 01220 GD9BG0 
PRIVATELY OWNED BUNGALOW 
M Haaksshaad nr Antolaslda pho- 
tos 4- Mails T»L (0101) 7485140 
COTTAGES In rural location. Sip* 
2/0. Pals Mtooma. 
t aaawoiio/LWMdQt/lnw a tfi ii N i 
at Ope n tire s. Inan provided. 
012S97173SS 

RATHER SPECIAL COTTAOES In a 
aaorat eomar af Southern Laks- 
l*nd.1*L01E3GG 3C475 


Northumbria 



-X- Sr6 cNffBip ncfctih JL 
^ ptopert i ftciruramid 
. comuI lowucrj- iron . 
■JIT Durtum to Cotwnta "Jf 

founir, and the Ewden 

4> Data HoUday Cottage 4- 

2SE299821 


SUPERB cottages. Northumbria. 
Tbrk Dtoas. Lakes, Peaks. Syh sc 
Caaagas 01Z44 345700L 
WEST ALLEN DALE, Enchanting 
aunty cottage on organic farm. 
Unapott uefleK wondaiM wire*. 
Stsaps 6-8. 01434 34G301 


Scotland 


STEP TO 
THE HOLIDAY 



STONES 

FOR LIFE 

The Okl Coachhouse 
9 Bridgegate 
Peebles EH45 8RZ 
Td/Fax 

"44 01721 724008 
E-Mail 

SStong lfeaolco m 

OF A LIFETIME 


New for Summer 1997 

CuHunl aodAcflvtty Tours in ScoOUi Borden 

ACTIVITIES INCLUDE: 

• Edinburgh Festival Coocrru and murical 
ap pi tciat i oa or music with an 
appreciation. 

• Enjoy outdoor activities, cultural visits. 
Scottish liter a t ure and aghlsccmft. 

Slay m hiuoric tafcfct in the Scoibsb 
Borders during Festival rime. 
Accommodation will range from a 
oomTocuhie J star hotel to the warm 
atm osp here ora bed and hrcaUast - the 
choke is youn- 
OTHER ATTRACTIONS 

■ Lppnl v itik lo hilk aiwl ffaipj. ffl ihe 

beatnifal Seotlbh Borden. Cto ika etc 
Pick up from auporii'sution is available. 

Only 40 mms Grom Edmbnirh: I hoar 30 mi«« 
from Ghagtra and 2 tons from Newcastle. 


I GOLF FOR 
BEGINNERS 


Leant to play hi 
tovety Bonfe/s 
at Scottarei 
Professional 
hstmeflon and 
accnnpanhx] 
games. Enjoy 
your stay in 
country house as 
family 
Weekly com 


Tel/Fax 

01835 850769 



in 

Exceptional holiday 
i in die most 
I areas at Scotland 
ran MMct ntocHuu 
KING (0990) 351 1J3 
Quote sen («Hni 


SCOTLAND'S WELCOME COT- 
TAGES . Hut off the prase new 
1007 bam aver colaw brochure. 
Phans nowil 01750702213 



£ELF CATERING 

Scotland 

■CONSULT THE EXPERTS' 

Over 3,000 self-cuering 
properties in all areas 
luxury houses lo 
croft cottages. 
Write or phone 
_for brochure: 


30 Frederick Si. 
iburgh EH2 UR 

COTTAQO AND HOUSES OW J80 
to South Soodand. FOrbacatour 
brachnro cnR G M Thomson 3 Co 
(01556) 504030. 

HH3HLANO HIDEAWAYS, tt 
salocflan of ImflvWtuto MH/cMar- 
hn rnitnoss ate. bi lovaly high- 
land locMton-Tal: P1463) 232855 

MtOLOTHlAN 18c mRxKM, sips 9, 
Edinburgh (aaOval 20 mins. eseS 
Aug. 01 87S 822326 

PERTHSHIRE . Stunning country 
hone*, own extensive grounds, 
flrea. top comtort Sips 12. 
01828 633 522 or 01575 
572665 

SEA TROUT/ Salmon flahlng 1 Jm 
on border Eak. comtoi te Mo cot- 
tagat sips 6- Tat 01387 38044S 

ARGYLL. Warn, vary weU- 
equlpped. aaScatetlng ecoammo- 
dadon. C125 pw in May. 01700 
821237 

PERTHSHIRE Scone. DekDMhil 
IBOi C cottage on estate. Ideal tor 
touring. 0171 221 2201 


S’ 


Suffolk 


Tfaritage Suffolk Qowiabli Otuxtoj 

wi/r nm I6it Getaay Hotel irift# n£BgrfflawetfAf 

.■tarfcrrf TtUcrRaidaKt and Toon avtm ifferina exetBern j 

i hrnetedeif^Jaettimindpemdatrta. 

3 NTS 1 dff nx«» tore iter wmsm^cismajcrinzdeixinn 

DBB i tBEMOBDUBOItt, SODBUBf 


AAAtocihero 


E99pp 


fTdepbo* 01787 374120 


)on't : 

to mention^ 
[The Independent^ 
len replying to 
.adverts 


Sussax 


SEDLE5COM8E BrickwaS Hotel m 
BMtfa. Hater ManonWl m anSpri n g 
broMa.2rygnaE96ppDBAB.3ra j 

nt eccom tree, pay S30 only tor 
dhMf A braMitoaL RMS reetaw 1 
rant mrairi 01-66. TW (01424) 
870353 


If you 
’wish to 
advertise in 
this section 
please 

telephone the 
Travel Team 
on 

0171293 22221 


Wales 


Tregwylan Hotel 

Thlsraau, Nr Hariarii, Gwynedd. 
North Wales LL47 6YG 
SUPERB VALUE 
SPRING BREAKS 
8 Night rate C10RDBAB 
FDra qatat iriasmc break uunparb 
w n i wush iipt All reams tesnita. 

with TV. Cmml far leurts*. 
Golf neariiy at Royal St Dand* 
For colour brochure 
01786 770424 
Fac 01766 771317 


Glorious Gower 
and Swansea Bay 

Sdf-caiering holidays at 
Hendrefoflan Village on 
bonses/Oau sleeping 4-11. Full 
weeks and short breaks phis en 
suite bed ood breatdasi on 
university campus. Available 
JoJy - September. For 
brochure contact 
'Accommodatitm. Univcrahy 
of Waks. Swansea SA2 SPP. 
Tdeplumc 01792 20SKS 
t24 boun) 01792 295101* 


■ilitiilMflSHM 

I A so pert selection of quality I 
I character cottages in the I 
Pembrokeshire Coast National 
Park. All pro perti es furnished 
I to the highest standards. I 
■; rivaie now tor tree colcuw broebnre 

01239-8813972aJ 


SNOWDONIA COASTLINE. Ltayn 
penn Insula. Coastal and country 
catteQM and bnnhouMs. Nafyn 
HtAteys 01756 T206T4 
595 COTTAQES/FARMHOU8ES 
torouohpul WbtaK afl Touriat 
Board anted . Wadna Hottdays - 

BRECON BEACONS. Over 100 are 
cottages boom stoop upto an. 
Many ten Bran C250 par wash 
high sa won.Tto 01674 076446 
COWER, Mumbtoa. Smnaas 12D 
cottages, haunt, mas. Horn 
trom Homa. W: 01792 3000M 


TmdttlonN WMrii om- 
. 4.01482533548 
GOWER Idyflia 17C Wmhouaa. 
saa/coumry. BsMngMdtoa. 
enaulta. BB 4 QJ C27 dc. bar 
AA/RAC Brech 01268 586040. 


THE CHURCHILL HOTEL | 
YORK 


SPRING BREAK OFFER 1997 1 
3 NIGHTS ACCOMMODATION. 
DINNER, BED AND BREAWtAST. I 
From £40.00 per penon per nigh! j 
4 potter moms and spa baths 
available 

RESERVATIONS 

01904 644456 


YORKSHIRE, DALES. 

Coast, Peak 5 Lain District. Over 
200 a/c cottage*. Itus. Broctere 

Hatotey Canon ltettahk*.WMte 

SL SWptori. BD23 IPS. (01766) 


SUPERB canon- Writ* Dotes, 
tergtomhrbulskn.Pnla.Syhn 
CHtaOSS 01244 34530a 
COTTAGES Yortwhfra ineL VMl 
C olour Brochure 01B45 56788a 
YORK OVER 2S% OFF. Haworfli 
Court Hotel Brochure 01904 
42&1E6 

GUUSDALE MOORS Cottepa Shi* 

6. nr WhUby. WtotawTpiSrtn. 
DatoSt 01206677940. 
WENSLEVDALE eosy i 
ter2A.Broc*i(nin 



1 

i 

















348 B515. _ „ 

bar-CRUISR UauBWhll w**" 
IHEINDBNMDefT recotmaandi mfc •uraroar ta pri"*mtv 

Pur* Crete. afe hooaaa tn Mdw- oUJS soft nriBng orate* •» 
aMty <MgM - breatotatang of X Steeps X «**?[ £“ 


from m to**** *:" 1 * ” 

unique rxpga of rami otetegaa.'ris 

gSiwteMM Memfrhs teta. 
Plus our auMvwmMtaftlMtt- 

KTSSTsS 

mM 0161 MS MBS M» 

V1SW*TOtlM»*mj 


( 01452 ) 381888 

ATLANTIC HOI2DAYS LTD 

25 Brunswick Hoad, OlOUC— MrOLI 1JE 


07000 337743 

PM) ^ North Sea Ferries 


SHERPA EXPEDITIONS 

JtS Mountain People 

Walking & Cycling holidays throughout the world, 
backed by 25 years experience from Britain's leafing 
specialist operator 

Everything from a gentle ramble to a Himalayan peak 
Call 0181 577 7187 NOW for a brochure 
Fuiar aoiBB atol mbs 


Okavango 

RS £v CAFA 


■il 


S.W. HOLLAND 

W 



Sen 






owm el X Shim X Ml or tori 
boanL Mig 01252 7IMM tar 
broch u re. 


SUMVJLDSCOVEJrtny-rWvwW 
Namibia. Zimbabwe & the Cap*. 

Plus sartaito to StetonCcrasi. 

Botswana & Zambia. TbWy *«► 
ha, Qoaat lanua, Uuaheampe & 
Saecwnmi Otar 232 0777. 
AfTO ATOL BOB 

S kia CAPE TOWN Luxury Wm* 
■hare apt ataaps X W— urTfrv 
24ffi May aaaX 1350. 01935 
442899 or 01033 817333 star 
6pm 


/inh'/X'iuf.'iW t ii!a s 

fO Mtjurvc) 


JOURS £v SAFARIS 


Simply the best for 
tailored holidays in: 
BOTSWANA 

ZAMBIA & MALAWI 
MOZAMBIQUE 
NAMIBIA & 




SOUTH AFRICA 
TANZANIA 
Tel: 0181 343 3283 
Fax: 0181 343 328 ? 




i :r; ;h l < W. •; l':< l \; 5 i.r. 


EFT^PB 

EZ5!niZ!^EZ]I]EI3 


j,. 





[ Cycling & | 

| Walking Holidays j 

| UbmiMy toun tmugb be*uuU j 

5 Bawna S the Buck Futfl. Hand : 

V pckad hola*. Bcvoas mneed j 
1 Luggag* nmooried . 
I Brocfirt Irani Bents Ncjdt I 
! ItSUkhmlbanlM) I 

I Ttie Blue Cross, Oiielon. Ludow. ; 
Snropsfire.SY84HN jf^l 

18b Qt 568 780 800 Bit 


BUTTERFIELDS Indian FUhfay 
Tours. Join our apedal carriage 
and see Uw real Irxfia or Pakraan. 
Totophone (01262) 47023d 


SKYHOS Hoi brie Hoftbtys In 
Graace & Caribbean. Over 200 
omiaaa tod by aaca fl ant tutors 
IneL Ken RuaaaX Sualbwnsend 
S Toyah Wilcox- Superb aatring. 
blandly community. doL food. 
0171 284 3066- 

EL HIERRO CAMAMAS Country 
cartage wtrti an mod/cona. ideal 
kxibUig, Halting, Mb aqua, on 
an impend Mm. 2M paopte T# 
00342 661511 Fax 003422561 3M 
WALKING IN (3IEECE wWl 
Trafcfctng Hetaa. Plus mountain 
biking, pointing, saBng. SUNV1L 
0181-647 4748 MIX) ATOLSQX 
CYCLING A WALKING in urafiscov- 
ared Europe. Greet food, frtendfy 
rioieis. bags moved. Headwater 
(01606) 40522. AfTO ATOL 2*12. 



The specialists in travel to 

ARGENTINA 

bd&iQNpMilopicliH 

0181 747 8315 

lsvcutfiMfc 

0181 7473108 
MaxfafcrrfB 

0161 832 1441 

rsa as max hubid-uu 



• • ' j -- : . , I-’-- 1 . 


Id: 01 I7.'I 6 10:524 


SUNWL DISCOVERY The Azores. 
VMdmLramt flwdbto range to thb 
afrmntag arcMpatago. Whale 
wa fr- h tog , 0181-847 4748 AfTO 
ATOL80B. 

VINTAGE PORTUGAL. Cottages 


— - Sjr'iJ 


.... . $ 



Rusaa 




*•' - d : : ; • -'- "vv'v ' 

s, - s~ — Cl- - : 

v d ■. .A * ■ - t . 


staydwM pae fcaget. Spactal 
group airfare*. Intarcbage 0181 
881 3812 ATOL M29 


Trav- 
of X 

Coast InMi reeortt. Inna. BSB** 
lor yaar reend vacariena. 01023 
821489. 

NEW ENGLAND Free advbory & 
booking tanlca on Country lima 
to luxury HUa. 01023 821489 for 

baa aarmttc lOOlsrynwecom- 


NEW ENGLAND VACATIONS - Db- 
Sncttve tan* A twnfry home*, non- 
stop Bgftts to Boston, brochure 
Una: MW 882211. My bonded. 
ASIA VS184AITX) ATOL 2B7X 


THE INDEPENDENT 

Newspaper PubtaWng P*c 
ragrats fiat Mbough «vBiy 
naaonabto precaution In taken. 
ib responsBaBty can bo 
araptodtor Bghts andAir 
auconraodatinnoflared 
ttnutfi twso cotom, « any 
bn aiUig SwrofreoL RaBdorn 
an advised to Waal 
M oasB ai ypreca u tfarebafan 
eitoing Wo any travel 
arangsmanis. 


7 



Sunvo. WSCOVERY: Ml Mca. 
GuaminMa ’ Cnha aewa. 
Highly MtM todNUMi toers 8 
Bydrtvea Juatfe WW*X 
l e etn eea 0KI4W *748 MTO 
ARX808 


WELCOME TO 

INDIA 


BUDGET GROffi* 
TOURS AVAILABLE 
- APRIL DEPARTURES 
Seethespkndoaroftadh 

★ 12 scheduled Air tarfii 

flights a week 
* Sperial taBw-ro*de 
itineraries 

★ Golden Triable Tours 

★ Stop overs and short 

breaks 

See brochure for fuldctsSa 


LU*iX>liJ 

Welcome Travel 
and Tours Ltd 

0171 436 3011 




^AHS IHP^ 




0345 30 3030 

or see an appointed travel agent or rtuhray station. 


■Bdgi*n mdwttk ftfani ms Ic yrnduaet vp u 30 mtmmta btfrrr itfmtm. Svtjta to H*-Th* wmt rndvde Sat 


ESSENTIAL INDIA 

Specialists in Alternative Jfo&days to India 

Learn to paint in the magical setting of the Indian Himalaya and discover 
the different techniques that are used to create Indian Miniature and Tibetan 
Thangka paintings. For more workshop itineraries please phone.- fax 

01225 868544 

For our free colour brochure. « 


■ gsaa ea 

IT Tl 


W’TWMWrAFWfifjj 1 


Germany 


EtFBL. BLACK FOREST, Bavaria. 
ChannkB «nM hotels ta £ 2 ^jp 8 
apts fm cam rmk Also Auibia, 
Stovsnla 8 Creaga. Auto Plan 
01543 257777 

GERMANY - Dally taw coat flghts 
and hotai a c co mm o daU on. AB 
major credit cards. Please caO 
German Travel Centro Oiei 429 
2900. ASIA ATOL 2977 IA7A. 



Price includes a car and Five people five day return valid for travel before llrfi May 1997 

0990711711 ^TeTfFance 

For bookings and information visit our website at http://www.3eolrarKe.co.uk 




THE FASTEST 
COACH 

SERVICE TO EUROPE 



BRUSSELS £37 RTN* 


£TtB 




JU dpparurc fnsn venra 
Couch Stauxi. Uwka 
svraL vrfd Goroctfcnffd 
depaiTmfrisiiKito'Ibn. 
Sdbjtt: to ABfc far teato 







m 


Maocr boons & cotages on 
htaooc taalHta estates m 
peaceful 7bscasy countryside. 

SEW, FLOCNIINE HILLS, 
WBUAN B0RW8, IflUKCBE 
0181 297 1470 (anytime) 


Ctulaam • Vdlaa & Farm 

Houcms. many wah pods 
• Collages - SlutSos 
- Apanmama - FanrNy Hows 
-Mobfe Homes 
Bed & Breskfasis • City Braaka 
DicomrsedCnannalCiosakigs 
AflregkmatFianEB. 

Rss Si pg Colosr Bradwn 
1*01484682503 
htndtanuiwawuixora 


VILLAS & COTTAGES 


' 'T 

m Drive France 

0181 395 8909:4m 


LOT Owners oiler qualfty fsnn- 
heusas. some wlrii pools. Sleep- 
tog 2N2. £ 140-El 500 (01544) 
328455. 

BHITTANK Dord o gn e , C«e d’Azur 
8 more. Lovely vIDax many wffli 
pools. SuAHtect VIBaa. ABTA 
V727B0redr.01G1 7078794 
JtflX'AUG - JUST AVAIL Superior 
I ‘house wftb conagwaott 

paoVboat ale, edge ot ‘one of 
France's moat beauUful vUtages'. 
Enormous dwactar 8 todlltiea. 
Stpa 10 + . £1200-1500 pw. Tet 
0033549487796 

PHOVENCE (Bandol Aron) v«a H 3 
Kte oPva grove, ateaps IX maM, 
pool I0*S metrea. done to IB 
nSagoKceunas. WneMy was: In 
jasfitr* ' 

nrtL 600-1 uoa PhonertSDc 0033 
a 8192 877X or phone 0033 4 
gi« B449i1n*0033 * 9190 844X 
mORMANOY Ghee De France. 120 

coastal & rera! cotta- Nomuntfia 
' Vbcancaa (01992) 725705 AfTO 



Relaxed Discovery 
and Adventure 
HoEdays in 10 IdylEc 
French Regions 



DORDOGNE VALLEY Beautiful 
stone tannhowe wtrii pooL 
Seeps 2-t& WondedlM tacadon nr 
Hettaval Damme. Broch. 01648 
B57S71. 

ATTRACTIVE NORMANDY Farm- 
house, Mb, 3sb_ 1 hour from 
Caen. Half hour beech, r acre 
orthaRVaantan. Avail Apr-OeL 
From £17GpSL IN: 01636268414 

(five) 

LOT VALLEY/DO ROOGNE SW 
Franca. WMo ao ta ai on el coonuy 
howen Ml wfeh own paote Colour 
brochure contact Pate AMoua 
(English} Kingfisher Holidays 
0033SS34071 13 or fc* 0033 663 
4074 71. 

AVIGNON. FW sip 213. City centre. 
RsB srarion io mtos. ElBOpw. 
ThUta 01 70S 861543 

CYCLE TOURING in Brinsny from 
£190 per week. Breton Bikes 


LOWER NORMANDY Farmhouse 
roral soring. acstSc views, seeps 
4-X PhonWtax 01 983 B2258S 

FULUT EQUIPPED cottage to let 

IttmtroaiSaitKlnDaidegiMVil- 

Isy Snaps 4-s. MsyOcl El 60300 
per week. TW 0033 147B08188 

HOVAH.FuUyaMi|ppadUbimod- 

wn esmpteH wa Mimmlng peeL 

StespsJ.Ba arankm .Darancw 
Aten 00 33 648ZZ7790. 

SW France Country house, prtv 
pooL kwety selling, Mps IX AssB 
tan#- 26 Ji^r«9 August anwenta. 
FremECTE 01225 428889 

CYCLING 6 WALKING bl uraffsoov- 
ered France. Great food, btsndy 
hotels, bags moved. Heedwater 
(01609 48899 AFTO ATOL P412 

UPPER DOIBIOGNE: baauOIU old 
wa le nnM 6 bnm hi 7 aersa. Stps 
IX wnMI pooh E14tM2ftm: Ana 
flD 19 J uly an d from 18 Sept TeL 
(0170SI 8323SB. 
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TUSCANVRfCIX Setaet prapsrtss 

in susiam locations, pools ate. 
Coteur Br o chu re 015394 31120 
AHTAV7333 

A TASTE OF TUSCANY Vllaa. Cot 
tans & apta. For b r o chu res call 
Dmor-made Tours on 0181 
2911401 

UHBtOAN PROPERTIES , Luxury 
medieval townbouss and non 
vna apts vritb pool. 003975 
9412128 


CAREFREE 

ITALY 


01 293 552277 

am uw sock mm mo bum 


Calabria. Oir vta spta wbti own 
pafloBtunrina oovea b alo w .Datd 
DtrecEGood prfoeaJMSI 318 
0844. 

VENETIAN APARTMENTS has B 
wondorful range of private x/c 
propsrries to let hi VanlcajUso 
Roma/Flo ran oe/Varons/Vsnato. 
0181 BIB 1130 Fas 0181 8780982. 

APTSVanfoa,HorsncB,Rane&vO- 
tagea.AlsevaaawMipeoiB.Cae- 
IW Italy. Tat 01283 562Z77 

UMBT8A . WfitMtarU Ml tfkrtpt* 
s4Si poete. 01 Bl 880 00820*0831 

ROME, FLORENCE VOBCE Sdp 
Canni sptaMUaa Good rata*. 
0181 6B0008»Fx0331 

SAN GHUGNANOF TUSCANY Fwfr 
Uy ran. marie tamhouw recanriy 
restored. Superb vtaere. PooL 
Waika. Apia 2/S pms (£270- 
430 mL B8B 2 pare (£3X46 dtari- 
'M. StevenUtaMa 0039477- 

OiiiAe 

APUUA. CALABRM, SCHX AreA 
Umriwowered Serah. Hotels, 
Fatma. Wa s . Api a. Poota. (01684} 
7S193 ATOL 4023. 


MAD MAY PRICES 
TOTTAiy 
Save up to £120*1 
Somutofr £329* 

( ftyft3frlOM4 
Lake Garda fr £37^ 
Of* 

K&oeJ 


SUNVIL DiSCOVBTC RSXRdS fly- 
drives to Ibaeany 8 Urabrta. Char- 
actor 88 acciaa Hus 3Jc8y, 
Lakaa. CHtaa. 01 81-847 4748 ATFO 
ATOLSOX 

LA B8JLA TOSCANA Vary special 
I . 1 M mh M .vH 6 AptolnAare«d 
ancha ntta g medtovai San 
Gtodgnano batw sa n Ftoeanee & 
Stane-1 887 brochmsi -42X921 8 

LAKE GARDA & Magtfore. Apia 8 
hotaie. Also dty breaks. Lakaa A 
Memibdn 01329 844405 ATOL 

TU 8 CANV AM (brain beauAd W- 
aid# far mho use nr Siena. From 
£326 pw TO Smtti 0039 


LAKES. UMBRIA. TUSCAN* 
Marchs, SicSy, EBml Ftotata 8 
apta, ancuve prion*. Hotels bn 
£22 BSB, opts wMl pool tm £221 
par. Auto Plan 01543 2E7777 

APUUA. CALABI8A, «CIU( AmMB. 
Undfaeovsrad South. Hotate, 
tens, VBaa. Apia. POOta. (01684) 
722133 ATOL 4029. 


Spain 


Spain 


there is an exclusive 
place on a beautiful 
island . 

the fascinating island 
of Lanzairote 



THE WORLD’S No 


LANZAROTE 


THE PERFECT ACTIVE 


91 Walkden Road, Walkden 
Manchester M28 5DQ 
Telephone 0161 790 9890 
Fax: 0161 790 9811 


VISIT OUR WEB SITE ON THE INTERNET 


http-/ /www.du blasanta.com/ 



If you have z ■complaint 
about an item in this 
. newspaper whiefa 
concerns inaccuracy, 
intrusion, harassment 

or (fiscriinination. write 

to die editor about it. { 

If you’re stiff dissatisfied | 
you can write to die ! 
Press Complaints 
Commissioa, 
an iadependeot j 
orgarmatioc established j 
to uphold *aa editorial j 
Code of Practice 
for die Press. 

THIS NEWSPAPER 
ABIDES BY 

THE PCC* DECISIONS 


SPANISH 

fc//> 
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1 SALISBURY SQUARE 
LONDON EC4Y8AE 

Telephone 0171 353 1248 
Facsicdk OCl 353 S355 
This spaa fas beat 
dtmaed-by tftt publisher 


0171-3S5 3127 


ANDAUICIA BMWMn Mad & Snow 
P#ah* 04 Grenada. Three caxtagea 
In MBalda oSva grovs. pooL mod 
cons. TO 01884 782321. 

MWITTFUL COUNTRY house. 
MaMMcant views, Madtaranaan 
andmounains.PB riB apaacB.Pil- 
*M# pooL AS umandtasL Phona 


C/BLANCAMOFUiRA. WBas up to 
XWboaLbaach. 014848848m 

VINTAGE SPAIN. Country homsa 
wtm pools In unspoffl arena of 
CMMunya 8 AixMuda. Nr oooa. 
01954281431 AITOATOLZ7B7 

MORAIRA, Coata Btanca prtv vBta. 
Z BTrme fr £7775396 pw. LtfSM 
Bto. Jvfy-Dao (01772) 7182S0 

ALISUA. taaB hotate. vHtea, 
B Pa tftnwita , uadHonal vfliaga 
houaa in aonniesi pnwtaca ta 
Spafru Exeehare value, Breehure 
Bualva Spate. TO: 01626876732 


Mo 
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toii'S «b- ENOEI| T 

T0U « OPERATORS 


For a unique 
range of real holidays 
that are fully-bonded, 
flexible and 
definitely original - 
book AITO! 

.... * or a l-RKL copy ot' the 
AIK.) Directory listing all member 
companies, please telephone 

0181 607 9080 
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the INDEPENDENT LONG WEEKEND * SATURDAY 


12 APRIL 1997 


travel & outdoors 


nostaglia meets live action 


Where can you admire a 1896 Wolseley and 
then go quad bike racing? The Gafford family 
visits the Motor Heritage Centre at Gaydon. 
By Catherine Stebbings 
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T he Heritage Motor Cen- 
tre is one of Britain's 
newest museums. The 
art decostyle building, set in 
65 acres, is as startling as the 
collection it holds. Adjoined 
to a huge conference centre, 
which subsidises it, the Motor 
Centre is slick and efficiently 
run by the British Motor 
Industry Heritage Trust, which 
was established to collect and 
conserve artefacts, records 
and vehicles from those com- 
panies which over the years 
have come together to form 
the Rover Group. 

It holds more than 300 vehi- 
cles, marking the develop- 
ment of the British motor 
industry from the 1890s to the 
present day. The 200 cars on 
display date from the earliest 
1896 Wolseley. It is an exhil- 
arating collection of every- 
day cars, extraordinary vehi- 
cles. prototypes that never 
went into production, the £2m 
Rover BRM Le Mans racing 
car, off-road and land-speed- 
record vehicles. 

Those looking for real 
action can try out the Quad 
bikes (weekends and holidays 
only) or a 4x4 demonstration 
as a passenger. There is a chil- 
dren’s roadway with battery- 
operated cars and a nature 
trail. Imaginative tours of the 
museum allow children to 
dress op and climb into the 
cars. 

The visitors 

Geoff Gafford, a solicitor, and 
his wife Amanda took their 
children Philippa, 14, and 
James, 12. 

Geoff: The museum brought 
back my childhood. I loved it 
There is an excellent 
collection of British cars, 
many of which I have driven, 
as well as interesting cars 
like the Land Rover taxi for 
the film Judge Dredd and the 
Morris Minor used by Miss 
Marple for the television 
series. I loved the 1950s cars. 
Just the smell of the leather 


upholsteiy and the carpets is 
very special and quite unlike 
the smell of modem cars. The 
1954 ZA MG Magnet is prob- 
ably my pick of the collection. 

The current exhibition on 
the Rover Jet Gas Thrbine 
was fascinating. IVe seen pic- 
tures of the Jet 1 so it was a 
treat actually to see the real 
thing. 

Amanda: This was an excellent 
day for all four of us. It was 
like stepping into another 
world. The museum has a hi- 
teeb feel about it, the whole 
place has been so thoughtfully 
laid out and the staff were 
friendly and helpful. There 
was a lovely atmosphere and 
it was an easy, relaxing day. 

There was masses to see and 
do, whether you are a car 
enthusiast or not. The 
museum is in a great setting 
with good views and lots of 
space in and out. 

Philippa: The building was 
like a spaceship, very modem 
and very exciting. I liked 
being driven in on the shut- 
tle bus. It was not like a nor- 
mal museum. 

I found the tour vciy inter- 
esting. The guide told us 
about cars starting from the 
present day and going back to 
1896. 

1 was interested in the cars 
upstairs which they had sawn 
in half to show the engine, and 
I really liked the cars with 
character which came out of 
the 1960s, like the Minis. 

James: This museum was 
really good. They trace the his- 
tory of the motor car around 
the edge where they have a 
Time Road showing cars from 
the beginning to the present - 
even the surface of the road 
changes - and there are mod- 
els of people wearing the cos- 
tume of the period. 

There were so many dif- 
ferent sorts of cars: weird 
mini vans, sports cars, limou- 
sines, electric cars, loads of 


Land Rovers, Morrises, Tri- 
umphs, racing cars, police 
cars, etc. My favourites were 
the MG racing cars which 
could go over 2Q0mph. The 
quad bikes were excellent. I 
have never been on anything 
as powerful as that. The 4x4 
was good too. They took us on 
a very rough course. 

The deal 

Entrance and fees: the Her- 
itage Motor Centre, Gnvdon 
(01926 641 188) is just off junc- 
tion 12 of the M40 near War- 
wick. Open daily except 
Christmas Day and Boxing 
Day. April-Oct 10am-6pm. 
Nov-March 10ara-4.30pm. 
Adults £530, children (five-16) 
£330, under-fivc free, OAP 
£430, Family Ticket (2 adults 
3 children) £15. Family season 
ticket £30. 

Access: there is a shuttle bus 
service operating from the car 
park to the museum and to the 
4x4 course. Disabled access is 
excellent and indudes a wheel- 
chair lift on to shuttle. 

Food: the restaurant screes a 
very high standard of full 
meals and snacks. Children’s 
meals £1.75, full meals served 
between I2pm-2.30pm, 
£3.25-£4.25. indude beef stew 
and dumplings, coq au vin, 
savoury pancakes. Picnic area 
outside. 

Attractions: Quad bikes oper- 
ate weekends and holidays 
only. Adults £2.50. children 
over 6 £1.50. 4x4 Land Rover 
off-road experience: Adults 
£230, children £130. Electric 
car roadway with mini For- 
mula One can for children 
aged six-12 £1.50. There is a 
large adventure playground 
and a nature trail. Colouring 
comer and model cars for 
children inside the museum 
and other events like treasure 
hunts are organised at busy 
times. 

Forthcoming events include: 
24-26 May Austin Seven 75th 
Anniversary, 15 June BMC 
Marque Day; 21-22 June All 
Rover Rally. 
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Giving it the hard shoulder: the collections are extensive, the activities are exciting and the facilities look superb. Those looking for live action should try out the quad bikes 


pntTTOOlunE CHARLIE VBBY.NEWSTEAM 


Are we nearly there? 

Time-travel outings for children 


Coldharbour Mill Working 
Wool Museum, Uffcuhne, 
Cullompton, Devon EX15 
3EE (01884 840960), a 
wo rking wool mill with a 
200-year history. Outside are 
an old weaver's cottage, a 
dye workshop and a dye 
garden. Mon-Sun 1030am- 
5pm until October (then 
Mon-Fri 103(fam-5pm) -■ 

Adults £5, Children £230, 
Family tickets £1330. 

The Arc, The Archacotogical 
Resource Centre, St ■ 

Sav»urgate,Yoik/Y01 2NN 
(01904 6543 24) Evm . 

wondered why people bother 

to dig up dusty bones and 

broken potsTThe . 
enthusiastic Dr Andrew 

Jones and his colleagues have 

created a museum to breathe 
life into archaeology. Visitors 
are encouraged to handle 
exhibits and, with jasisfance, 

to dean and identify 

fragments. Ideal for budding 
Indiana Joneses. Mon-Fh 
10am-330pn3; Sailpm- 
330pm, Entrance £330. 

rWteald and Downland Open 
Air Museum, Singleton. 
Chichester, Sussex POIS 
OEU (01243 811346) is , 
essentially committed to 
rescuing endangered 


buildings, but a visit to this 
open-air site offers leisurely 
tim e traveL Buildings 
include an early medieval 
farmstead, and a Thdor 
farmhouse with a garden - 
planted up appropriately, 
plus livestock. There sure 
dally craft demonstrations. 
The orchards are currently 
in blossom, and there are 
lambs and calves. Mon-Son 
1030am-5pm. Adults £4-90, 
children £230, family tickets 
£12. Dogs on leads 
welcome. • ■ 

White Cliffs Experience: 
Roman Encounters and Our 
, Finest Hours; Market Square, 
Dover; Kent (01304214566), 
Centurions, coin-strikers and 
marine officers wander Along 
an interactive Roman street - 
where viators can try their 
bands at mosaic, budding • 
roads, even invading Britain. 
Then take a time machine to 
Dover during the Second . 

Wbrid War, with EatfcS News 
footage, an animatronic 
shew, and Forties shops- 
Open Mon-Sun I0am-5pm- 
Adults £4 (£530), children 
£325 (£425); family £12 
(£17).- Prices in brackets are 
fbrboth attractions. 

Chariotte Packer 


^ THE INDEPENDENT 

FLY /DRIVE ITALY 

May & June from just £189 per adult 


Tbe freedom is explore the historic fights, the 
»o«nlalnsjU>c lakes and beaches, the tmnam and 
cetane of Bella ItaBa - to go whore yon want far bow 
. long j«m -want- duO what the special return f&ght 
and car hire offer gives yon. 

Thera an man; options to choose boo far a 3 night 
to 7 night tweak- From Gatwlck you can fly hn- 

MXLAN ROME PISA 

BOLOGNA VENICE VERONA 

BRINDISI RIMINI 

PALERMO (JSidly) CATANIA (Skfly) 

From Manchester, only MQan and Catania art avaO- 
obieibrTnfghtK- 

Prkes from £1» per pawn are band en two people 
travdfing together and sharing a gronp Bcac. A 
third and fear* adult abo staring the car pay only 
£129 per person. ChBdrai ape 2-1 1 pay only £99 
each when during wfth 2 atfaHd. 

Gci sd fiir flds eartj manner cope to the best of 
ti* handy of lady by SfiHjHng tar > 




Ask us for ^ 
more information 
on Scotland / 
and we jdM W* 


go to 
nieces. 




Why not find out even more about 
tbe areas that interest you most? 
Choose up to 4 FREE brochures 
( from 14) by ticking the boxes below. 


Pleai<!«Bd ■» Itorthw detach of aii Ffr/Drtre haJyoBer 


■ Oflbr aahJcct lo andaHAj { NAME 

FOR FULL DETAHS A A BOORING FORM j 

fMipMlnI>tedtcfl»ntakml««tdto: j ADDRESS. 


TawDepaajaniWflHHnimLV oraumasE uoumis. 

r3SBBBEraBBCBHHW).L0H)CW HtMS 
Or la book EaD (ha HOLIDAY HOTLINE ON 

01817419007 

1UhMarb*pcsalnllffI«pidKBiiHw 
ABTAVJWS ATOL23* 


I Ptaoeffhyl 

J •SwJwTTlEINDH’QlDENTH-VSSJVEOfrHl.JMPULSEHClLIISAVS, 

8 Z27.5HEFHERD5 BUSH KQH>. LONDON W67A5 


^hOlMIMKIIUVVrMUhf 

tm I Cw i i h — . r — > nwUw*-mgL 


,1 , 
t l Iwrnn^aB HPPiinlWNnoi^B IMhAaii Hr. 0403281 


1. Ayrshire and the Isle of Anan □ 

2. Dumfries* Gaikway □ 

3 Scottish Borders □ 

4. Edinburgh, Ctnsr 8c GjuwrysnJe □ 

3. Greater Glasgow & Clyde VallcyQ 

6. Angus & Dundee □ 

7. The Kingdom of fife 

& St Andrews □ 


8. Perthshire 

9. West Highlands & Islands. 
Loch Lomond, Swims 

It Troasach* 

10. Grampian Highlands and 
Aberdeen 

11. The Highlands of Scotland 

12. Tbe West™ Wes 


15.0rtmej □ 

M. Shctbnd D 

PLUS; 

"Scotland. When will You G of" 
The Hobday Planning Guide □ 


When wax your last break in Scodwd? Year . 


.Haven't been yet □ 



StmJ /*: ScBtthi TnmU Frerpvi. Outtmn, Ar&U PA2} 7UZ. UUBUEJ 

Or tmS 0990 St l 51 f irntny 971} fAWww/ CmO tU Ut A&fyj. •n^ mUiA ff Ma tUmLnet When will you go? 

r fcrfg P n,.. ... . Fmwi m. m mm w, pMWcrhtr wpftii riiilM In wrt. no pw ihrta ihm pftduct, ftf 

If jwa would peefrr nw or hanr Awn nteti nrpaiiiMieni. plMM rich hen □ 
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travel & outdoors 


SATURDAY 12 APRIL 1997 * THE 


INDEPENDENT LONG WEEKEND . 


On Thursday the National Trust banned deer hunting on its estates. Meanwhile, if Labour wins 


ms the election it has pledged to hold ■ j 


Duff Hart-Davis 

presents a 

countryman's 

view 

T he other rooming we 
found that one of our 
barren ewes had bro- 
ken a leg, and there 
was nothing for it but. 
to put her down. Using a .22 
rifle as a humane killer, I dis- 
patched the poor creature 
painlessly - but at 730ara we 
were left with a 1501b body to 
dispose of. 

Luckily there was some- 
where I could take it: the 
Berkeley Hunt kennels, 20 
minutes' drive away. The 
hounds are still fed on raw 
meat, and the kennel staff run 
a flesh-collection service, 
whereby they pick up dead ani- 
mals from farms in the district, 
or take in carcasses that are 
delivered. Farmers who allow' 
the hunt access to their land 
pay only a token charge. 

Were it not for the hunt, I 
would have been faced with 
the considerable expense of 
taking our ewe to an inciner- 
ator. What if the casualty had 
been a cow or horse, weighing 
half a ton or more? I do not 


have the equipment to lift and 
transport so heavy an object. 
The Berkeley hounds eat more 
than 2,000 animals a year. If 
hunting were banned, and the 
pack dispersed, farmers in the 
area would face a huge disposal 

problem; to avoid the costs of 
incineration, many would bury 


fallen stock, either in the 
ground or in manure-heaps, 
and leave them to rot Multiply 
the Berkeley’s 2,000 by die 
number of hunts that still col- 
lect flesh -at least 100 -and it 
is dear that a ban would create 
serious pollution. 

A more emotive, yet equally 


practical matter is the fate of 
the hounds. Hunt kennels now 
house about 25,000 fox- 
hounds, and a lesser number 
ofbeagles and harriers. What 
to do with them in the event 
of a ban? The simplistic 
answer is that they can all go 
drag-hunting instead - but 


this is totally unrealistic. 

John Berkeley, president, 
of the hunt and owner of the 
hounds, "would not be happy 
to see them go drag-hunt- 
ing^. Tbere have been hounds 
at Berkeley Castle for 800 
years, and to him, hunting 
hounds is an art far removed 


fretkn the straightforward, 
tngh-speeddash along an artf- 
fidafiy-iaid trail that dtag- 
hrmfmg involves. He believes 
that most oftbe fanners who 
now support huntmg wndd 
not tolerate the drag, and 
point? but that, in any case, it 
needs fer fewer hounds: six or 


seven couple form an ade- 
quate pack -less than a quar- 
ter of what major hunts use 
for live operations. 

. John FretweD, matter of the 
Stowe beagles, makes the point 


and footpaths open. In Sussex 
for instance, the Cbidding* 
fold, Leconficld & Cowdrey 
has renewed 260 ficM and 
hunting gales, os well as innu- 
merable stiles, over the past 


that hunting dogs are not 

domesticated, and could not be materials which it provides 
takenon as pets. “Nobody who are alone worth mow than 




lives in a house could give a 
bound die exercise it 
needs, 7 * he says. “For six 
months ayear our beagles hunt 
two days a week, and cover up 
to 40 miles a day," he says. “If 
they’re not hunting, we waft 
them twice aday.Feopilfrdpn’t 
realise that fos gdriteafions 
they’ve been brad foCoverfeong 
^stances, anrifftteydon’t get 
enough exenase,they become 
bored and destructive.” , 
Thus manythousahdtf? of 
hounds wodd havet^boput 
down. “Who b ; gi»«g to 
destroy 15,00ft doptf” asks 
Jonathan Ingtesan&pxretary 
of the Qu0rnfoni8 years. “If 
somebody knocks down a sin- 
gle pet wtthjthejr car, there’s 

^ ^mg ^ .gjl at 

ilar glu^Wlbout 
60,000 horser and ponies are 
now used primarily for hunt- 
ing, and a third of these would 
become superfluous. The price 
of a good hunter would fall 
from £8,00G-£5,000 to about 
£1,000, and that of a moderate 
home from £2,000 to meat 
price - £500. Perhaps 15,000 
perfectly sound ani- 
mals would go to 
the slaughterhouse. 


and severe reper- 
cussions would 
shake Ireland - a yVOlfld haVG tO 
prime source of 
hunters. Also, at 
present, when 
showjumpers and 
steeplechasers 
come to the end of 


£6,000 annually. 

Most hunts own woods - the 
Quom has 40. In the event of 
a ban presumably they would 
be sold; certainly they would 
be neglected and overgrown 
until new arrangements were 
sorted out. 

In rural areas many jobs 
would disappear. After 26 years 
as a hunt servant, Barry Tod- 
hunter would lose everything: 
“Number one, my job. Number 
two, my house; Number three, 
my vehicle. 7 ’ Hundreds would 
beshnflarly deprived: grooms, 
drivers, vets, farriers. 

Yet the most far-reaching 
effectwoirid be on social activ- 
ity. Townspeople can scarcely 
imagbje how the hunt and its 
doings permeate eymy lewd of 
rural life. At anyj 
range may: 

80, and 

every walk of BHFIIKiram ». 
not to witness die defct&Of « 
fox, but to ride in pbces to 
which they would otherwise 
have no access, to see the 
countiy and to gossip! The 
lure is the uncertainty about ... 
what may happen or where 
they may go. During the win- 
ter fanners talk constantly 
about where the 
hunt has been and 
■■■ where it is going 
next. The more 
remote the area, 
the greater the 
bond the hunt cre- 
ates. 

The Berkeley, 
which is typical, has 
a hunt supporters' 
dub with 500 mcm- 


£ Hounds 


be put down. 
Who is going 
to destroy 


their competitive 15,000 dogs? bers, who may or f 


And there'd 
be a similar 
glut of 
horses? 


careers, many get 
another 10 years of 
enjoyable life in the 
hunting field. If 
hunting ended, 
nobody would want 
to keep them on. 

As for the effect 

on foxes: the basis 
of the present system is that 
huntstake off the surplus pop- 
ulation, culling old and dis- 
eased animals first, and dis- 
perse the rest, thus keeping 
farmers happy and preserving 
an ecological balance. Most 
people agree that a ban would 
be— paradoxically— disastrous 
for the quarry. 

In the Lake District the 
Blencathra -John Peel’s pack, 
no less - kills 100 foxes a year. 
But Barry Tbdhunter, the pre- 
sent huntsman, reckons that if 
a bah came into force, “there’d 
be an absolute free-for-all. 
Every, man jack who could 
carry, a pm or set a snare 

would be out there, and the fox 
would be exterminated in 
short order. The natural har- 
mony and balance of this part 
of the world would be over- 
thrown.” Other observers 
point out that in East Anglia, 
w here there is relatively little 
hunting, and gamekeepers rule 
the roost, there are already far 
fewer foxes than in prime 
hunting areas. 

The countryside itself would 
deteriorate. Nobody disputes 
the fact that hunting has done 
much to embellish the land- 
scape; in the course of two 

centuries countless copses and 

small coverts have been 
planted, or retained, specifi- 
cally to harbour foxes, with 
results pleasing to the human 
eye and beneficial to other 
forms of wildlife. 

Few people realise how 
much out-of-season work 

hunts do to keep bridleways 


may not belong to 
the hunt itself. The 
prime aim is to. 
organise social 
functions and raise ] 
funds for charitable \ 
causes such as \ 
— schools and play- 
groups. The club 
holds fashion shows, discos, an 
annual hunter-trial for novices, 
and a four-mile fun-ride that 
attracts 150 riders. 

There is an open day at the 
kennefe, and a terrier show fea- 
turing races and a human tug- 
of-war across a river, so that 
the losers are bound to get a 
ducking. The hunt also fields 
cricket and skittle teams. On 
the agricultural side, it gives 
numerous cups for best crops, 
rum an annual competition 
and exam for young farmers, 
and holds hedge-laying con- 
tests in order to perpetuate this 
age-old skill. 

“Without all this, says Tfcd 
Waller, a Berkeley spokesman, 
“the countiy would be hollow. 
Life would go on, but it would 
be far more drab and soulless.” 

It is hardly surprising that, 
from elsewhere, one can hear 
mutters of rebellion. People 
arc saying that, even if hunting 
is banned, they will carry on 
regardless; they will change 
tne name of their pock from 
the Loamshirc to the 
Loamshire Drag Hounds, and 
go through the motions of lay- 
in £ a trail. But if hounds hoj> 
pen to find a live fox, too bad 
- or, rather, great! 

“After all," says one afi- 
cionado, “if the polios iam‘1 be 
bothered to take action 
against half a dozen sabo- 
teurs acting illegally - as 
apparently they can't - how 
amid they tackle 200 riders? 
And how could they prove 
that the hounds hadn’t taken 
off on their own mi dative?” 
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a Commons vote that could outlaw all such blood sports. So what would be the realities of a total ban on hunting with hounds? 
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The unacceptable face of cuffing: MAFF does not consider fox hunting to be a 
major factor in the control of the rural fax population photograph: m a 
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S ince the first band of fledgling 
hunt saboteurs confronted a hunt, 
many battles have been fought 
among the hedgerows and fields of 
Britain. Some have been no more than 
muddy rfrirmfchcg between pros and 
antis; others have ended in violence, and 
at least one of them in death It is with- 
out doubt one of die most emotive 
issues facing the countryside today. As 
the general election approaches, the 
main fight has shifted to the political 
arena, with economics playing a signifi- 
cant part Labour, if it triumphs on 1 
May, will hold a free vote in the Com- 
mons on hunting with hounds to decide 
the future for this ancient country pur- 
suit A new and timely report to be 
released in May from the Standing Con- 
ference on Countryside Sports, a “non- 
political body” which none the less 
admits that it formed to “present to Gov- 
ernment and to the public a more effec- 
. five case in defence of those countryside 
sports involving a live quarry”, lays out 
possibly the most comprehensive survey 
- to date of the economic significance of 
hunting. • 

Collectively, the annual expenditure 
..on countryside sports - hunting, shoot- 
ing- and fishing ■- reaches £3j6bn, an 
early summary of the report says. The 
majority of that mavy is spent fay British 
anglers but in 1996 die expenditure by 
the mounted and the foot-followers of 
hunting packs totalled £175m. 

More than 215,000 people in Great 
Britain hunt or follow hounds. 

Some 8,215 manufacturing supply, 
trade and service organisations are in part 
dependent on hunting, the highest pro- 
portion of all country ^xirts. However, the 
overall number of people employed by 
oountry sports and allied trades - the 
equivalent of 60^)00 full-time jobs - is a 
g6od 5,000 lower than previous estimates. 

. . The pro-hunt pack, led fay the British 
Field Spbfts Society, tends to concur with 
the report’s statistics but has also 
revealed its own, taking an unidentified 
“average” hunt “somewhere in Britain" 
which it calls simply the Blankshire. “It 
is not one of the big rich bunts nor one 
of the ‘small fanner’s pads,” said the 
BFSSybut “hunts five days a fortnight” 
The Blankshire spends a total of 
£16£95 a year, including everything 
down to the last horseshoe, paying for the 
sendees of huntsmen, vert, farriers and 
drivers. 

The League Against Cruel Sports, a 
constant thorn in the huntsman’s side, 
tells a different story. It says the numbers 


of people employed by hunting are exag- 
gerated to fuel the pro-hunt cause, esti- 
mating that it sustains less than 1,000 full- 
time jobs and raises far less cash for the 
UK economy. It claims up to 20,000 foxes 
are killed fay hunts each year and is keen 
to highlight results from a Ministry of 
Agriculture, Fisheries and Food report 
in 1994 that showed less than 5 per cent 
of lamb deaths were down to predation 
and hence, while it accepted foxes can 
cause “serious local problems for indi- 
vidual farmers" it “does not consider 
foxes to be a significant factor m lamb 
mortality nationally”. Neither did MAFF 
consider fox-hunting to be a major fac- 
tor in the control of the fox population. 

Country sports enthusiasts are dearly 
concerned about a Labour victory in May 
and a subsequent hunting vote. Last 
week they launched the Union of Coun- 
try Sports Workers to protect their indus- 
try and called, for direct talks with the 
main party leaders. 

The BFSS’s chief executive, Robin 
Hanbury-lhnison, has been doing his own 
bit of soapboxing, taking a roadshow 
around the country to secure support So 
far his Election Fighting Fund has raised 
more than £125,000. He is passionate 
about his cause. 

“Country sports are the integral ele- 
ment in the British countryside which 
holds the rich tapestry of wildlife in 
Britain together,” he said. “Any hunts- 
man wiD tell you that with a properly con- 
ducted hunt, the fox feels only one quick 
snap to the back of the neck. Then, yes, 
it may get torn apart, but thafs nature, 
red in tooth and claw.” 

The League’s press officer. Kevin 
Saunders, blanches at such words. “We 
have done post mortems on some foxes 
which have shown that the fox doesn't get 
killed immediately; sometimes there’s 
not a mark on the fox’s neck whereas the 
animal might have been disembowelled 
or ripped apart,” he said. “Hunts use 
high-stamina but slow-running hounds to 
prolong the chase - thafs deliberate cru- 
elty m our eyes." 

So the battle rages bn. And Wednes- 
day’s ground-breaking study on deer- 
hunting by the Cambridge University ani- 
mal behaviour expert Professor Patrick 
Bateson, which found that an animal 
bunted by horse and hounds goes 
through a long and painful period of 
intense stress and exhaustion, has 
inflamed both sides and strained rela- 
tions even further. 

Matthew Brace 
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3 Beautiful 
Bougainvillaeas 

- only £15.95 inc. p&p 


These amazingly btSanify cobovd Boagafamlbcas are just tbe roy plant 
to hrigrfat ap yw Summer display and give jour patio or coaserntwy 
IfcalnagxalMcdiiBnDeanreeL They art staple to grow and care for and 
wfflghvyooa (fisplar of blooms to be proud o£. The pleats wSQ be ddSv- 
fxed to yoe from mkHrfay onwards and come alrendy strongly growing in 
their own pot AH too have Uj dob decide ea a ptantiag site, re-pot yoar 
Bwq ^f gbeas an d let gatore provide ywirift a 
qaiiRngbtoom. 
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• HOW TO ORDER 
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Green 

thoughts i n a 
green shade 


Foliage is the architecture of a garden. From 
giant fennel to parsley fronds, Anna Pavord 
suggests some striking leaf combinations 


A il tbe gardeners I know 
(including me) are wander- 
ing round with soppy smiles 
on their faces. So far, h has 
been a fantastic spring. Soon the 
doom and gloom merchants will be 
re minding us of April's treachery 
and counting up the number of 
times snow has fallen this month to 
smother the pear blossom at birth. 

But I'm on a rolL Already, I’ve 
weeded and wafted one large area 
of the bank. Wafting is the children’s 
term for the fiddling sorts of jobs 
that you do to round off a session 
of heavier, more demanding tasks. 
It includes snipping dead bits from 
the leaves of irises, taking off a few 
dead twigs from the roses, nipping 
dead heads off the daffodils, train- 
ing tendrils of clematis in different 
directions. Individually, none of the 
jobs amounts to much, but taken 
together, the effect is noticeable. 

Mien the paths have been raked 
of winter debris and top-dressed 
with fresh gravel or crushed bark, 
bits of the garden will be looking 
almost kempt That is unusual so 
early in thenar. Having heavy clay, 
I am not used to being able to gar- 
den all through the winter, as we 
have this season. Last spring was so 
slow, so cold. This year, since the 
snowdrops, there has been a tumult 
of flowers: primroses of all kinds, 
sc ill as, narcissus, pulmonarias, 
grape hyacinths, blue and white 
striped “Columbine” violas, 
spurges. The big spurges such as 
Euphorbia wulfenii are spangled 
with ladybirds. 

But paradoxically, although it is 
the flowers we talk about, it is the 


great swelling mounds of foliage in 
the garden that make the whole 
place look rich and furnished again. 
Particularly vivid and brilliant is the 
fountain of growth from the giant 
fennel. Ferula communis, a 
different family of plants from the 
fennel that you eat, but with the 
same fine, thread-like foliage. 

In good soiL this plant w01 make 
a fabulous mound of lacy green 
three or four feet across, and per- 
haps two feet high. Then when it 
feels it has built up enough of a 
foundation, it sends up a huge flow- 
ering stem, topped by flat heads of 
yellow flowers. But the leaves are its 
chief glory, though leaf sounds too 
mealy, too hunky a term for this fil- 
igree spun wirework. Next to it are 
the spear leaves of a tall white-flow- 
ered iris. Iris orientalis and a mound 
ofbrunnera, covered now with for- 
get-me-not flowers. 

Iris leaves, that is the tall spear- 
like kind that go with beardless irises 
such as £ orientalis, L sDririca and I. 
monspur are veiy useful at this time 
of the year, acting like exclamation 
marks among low mounds of gera- 
nium leaves or thalictrums just 
heaping themselves up into action. 
You couldn't use bearded iris like 
this. They would resent having their 
rhizomes covered or shaded by vig- 
orous neighbours. But L orientalis 
seems to grow anywhere in sun or 
shade, the leaves eventually reach- 
ing three feet in height 

There ia new giant cow parsley 
(Selinum tenuifoUum) on the bank, 
too, not such a hypnotically vivid 
green as the giant fennel, nor as 
finely cut in its foliage. But one of 


my heroes, the Edwardian gar- 
dener E A Bowies called it ‘the 
queen of the umbellifers”. So I had 
to have it Planted out as a baby, it 
seems improbable that it will even- 
tually top five feet Height is a dif- 
ficult thing to bear in mind when 
yon are placing plants. I find it eas- 
ier to feel their width, to be aware 
of sideways growth. 

The selinum flowers with typical 
fiat umbellifer heads, white, rather 
than yellow, but, as with the giant 
fennel, it is planted for its leaves 
rather than its flowers. They help 
to disguise the bottom of the mcJti- 
stemmed Judas tree. That is about 
to erupt in its abrupt way into pur- 
ple flower. They burst, stemless, 
straight out of the trunk and 
brandies. It is a weird trick. You 
can imagine the flower inside, bead 
butting the imprisoning baric and - 
although you would not have put 
any money on it - winning. 

Bowles, who as a writer never 
wants to leave you in any doubt as 
to his opinions, also called Selinum 
tenuifoUum “the most beautiful of 
fern-leaved plants". Not at the 
moment; it’s not The laurels go to 
sweet cicely, Mynhis odorata. That 
is because itisoheofthe few of the 
fem-leayed umbellifer tribe to get its 
act together this early in the year. 
The foliage is a wonderfully fresh 
green, and it is already in full flower, 
heads of greenish, greyish white, not 
showy, but quite sweet-smelling. 
Does the plant get its “odorata” tag 
from the flowers? Or from the 
leaves, which smell of aniseed? 

It grows in deep shade in our gar- 
den, partnered by the hefty spotted 



Giant faraiel: the heads of yellow flowers may be impressive, but the leaves are its chief glory photograph, garden picture lihrar\ 


leaves of pulmonaria and the shiny 
strap foliage of hart's tongue ferns. 
Gerard, one of the early herbalists, 
said that to eat it was “exceeding 
good, holsome and pleasant among 
other sallade herbes”, but perhaps 
they were keener therionuie taste 
of aniseed than we are now. In the 
north country, the plant was once 
used as a polish, rubbed into oak 
panelling and buffed up to a shine 
when the juice had dried off 
Sweet cicely is a compact plant, 
no more than two feet high and 
wide. You wouldn't want it in a star- 
ring role, but it is usefully early and 
unfussy about shade. It makes a 
good backdrop for low mats of 


Primula vulgaris sibthorpa which are 
flowering now, short-stemmed 
mauve flowers, each with a yellow 
eye. It doesn’t seed around like the 
common primrose, but the dumps 
are easy to split up, once flowering 
is over. • " ! L. 

'Variety 'in fonnis jxerfxaps the first 
fixing you iwtice m ccaitrasts of 
foliage plants: upright iris sword 
leaves against chunky brunnera 
leaves, lacy sweet cicely against the 
stout, spotty foliage ofpuhnonaria, 
but there are other contrasts to bear 
in mind too, contrasts of texture, of 
colour, of variegation, of habit. 

Tbe drooping quality of the alli- 
ums’ leaves, growing first up, then 


turning over on themselves so that 
their tips touch the ground, is a dis- 
tinct landmark among the deter- 
minedly upright spears of peony 
foliage, pushing through the ground 
jjowwith knobby flower buds firmly 
gjijd bossily in place on top. And the 
peonies’ leaves themselves, with 
their strange bronzed finish, make 
a good foil for fixe tulips. 

Although you do not think of 
either alliums or peonies as being 
primarily foliage plants, they are 
both positive assets at the moment. 
Their real moment of glory will 
come later when they flower. But 
how many plants is the garden car- 
rying that contribute very little out- 


side their flowering period? 1 have 
already started sniffing around nurs- 
eries for new plants to fill in some 
holes. Each time I look at a possi- 
ble candidate I ask it “So what do 
you look like when you are not at 
.your best?" Howlortunate I don't 
have to answer the same question. 

Giant fennel and the giant cow 
parsley, Selinum tenuifoUum, can be 
got from Tim Ingram, CoptonAsh. 
105 Ashford Rd, Faversham, Kent 
AIE13 8XW (01795 535919). The 
nursery is open Tues-Thurs and Sat- 
Sun (2-6pm). Plants can be sent (. 
mail order. Send four first class 
stamps for a catalogue. 
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BLOOMS at Bressimzham 


Exclusive Patio b 

Collection 

Ready-planted window boxes, 
tubs and hanging baskets 



Now you can forget about growing 
plants on and transporting heavy pats 
or baskets from garden centres. Blooms 
of Bressinghani have put together a 
colourful collection of summer Dower- 
ing plants alread y planted in sturdy 
containers specially chosen for their 
quality, style and convenience. 

They’ll look perfect on your patio 
and window-sill and the flowers will be 
in bud on arrival so you can enjoy on 
almost instant splash of colour without 
aqy planting or arranging. 


Choose from a traditional moss-lined 14* 
diameter Hanging Basket for £24.95; 
a terracotta effect 12* Patio Hib for 
£24.95; a terracotta effect 18‘ Trough/ 
Window Box for £24.95. 

All the plants in tbe Patio Collection 
are grown in the UK and include a wide 
variety of the best quality flowering and 
bedding plants. Each item is carefully 
packaged individually for protection 
and delivered directly to your door 
before 4.00pm during June and the 
beginning of July. 


GUARANTEE ■ lT 01245 526004 


• We undeifine our commitment to service, 
quality and variety by oflerfngsx months 
guarantee era bH our plants. 

• Price includes dethery 

• Yon can return within 14 days fora fuD refold 
or rep lac em en t if not cOrtrpteteiy satisfied 
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LOOK OUT 



OUTLOOK 


Call 0800 919164 for: 

1. Your HUEE book of garden 
landscaping IDEAS. 

2. A list of local stockists 
with a similar outlook. 
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BRADSTOHE 

CARDIN LANDSCAPING 



Finest umbrella 


Under the suN 

For your FREE colour brochure 
an the UK's finest quality Shade UmbraDw contact 

JO PASCO Ltd. IN. Unit 1 •Trident Industrial Estate 

Blackthorn* Road • Golnbrook • Berkshire SL3 QAX 

Trade eneuMa » vtotM 


lT 01753 680858 
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Are you growing bananas? 


Anna McKane offers some friendly advice 


Y our small crop is not likely to 
damage the Windward Islands 7 
economy in the near future, but 
one's own bunch of bananas is the lat- 
est trend among conservatory owners as 
growers search for ever-more exotic 
plants to grow. 

I have just been given a banana plant, 
an offset from a parent plantwhicb pro- 
duced a cluster of bananas last summer 
in a small suburban conservatory. My 
plant, which is about 18 inches high, is 
Musa acuminata "Dwarf Cavendish', a 
smaller relative of the banana grown 
commercially in the West Indies. 

It is the most common variety for 
those who are hoping for edible fruit, 
although it is grown first and foremost 
for its leaves. They are huge, more than 
two feet long and a foot wide when the 
plant is established. Each leaf appears 
tightly rolled at the growing point, and 
then opens and flops outwards, so as the 
plant gets bigger it has a very jungly 
look. This is added to by the offsets 
which will appear around the main 
stem if the plant is happy. The leaves are 
very striking bnt not very tough - if 
brushed against they may tear or 


become damaged. They may also 
become scruffy if the plant suffers in any 
other way, either through cold or 
through inadequate watering. But with 
plenty of food and light, the leaves grow 
so fast and so big that they have a very 
dramatic effect in summer. 

Dwarf Cavendish’ will need to be six 
or seven feet high before it will fruit. 
Bananas grow very quickly so I may get 
fruit this year, but next year is probably 
more realistic. It needs a minimum tem- 
perature of 10C (50 F) in the winter to 
be happy, although it may survive a 
slightly colder snap. It will need much 
more heat, and some - but not foil - 
sunshine in the summer if it is to fruit. 

Richard Beatie, nursery manager of 
Scarlett’s Quality Plants near Colch- 
ester, which specialises in conservatory 
plants, said bananas should be gown in 
a peat- or coir-based compost, as loam 
would be tod heavy. He recommends 
veiy generous feeding to get the dra- 
matic, large leaves. The plants should be 
potted up with a glow-release fertiliser, 
but then fed regularly with a weak low- 
nitrogen fertiliser. Another grower even 
suggested feeding every other day dur- 


ing the summer when the plant is grow- 
ing fast 

Scarlett’s new mail-order business. 
Conservatory PlantLine, offers Musa 
basjoo , also known as the Japanese 
banana, which is even hardier than/, 
‘Dwarf Cavendish'. In mild districts it 
will survive outside if wrapped during 
the coldest weather in sacking or some 
other protective material. But there 
seems to be a rather bigger question 
mark over M basjoo 's ability to produce 
fruit. r 

Having acquired my banana plant l 
am wondering now about a tropical fruit 
salad. Grapes, of course, can be grown 
in this country. And so can oranges and 
tangerines. But if you want to eat them, 
take care to avoid the conservatory cit- 
rus called “calamondin". If I get anv 
bananas I might make a West Indian hot 
mut salad: bananas, white peaches, 
dark sticky Barbados sugar and rum put 
m a hot oven for 20 minutes to give a 
tropical flavour to fruit which will have 
seen only the northern sun. 

Scarleu’s Quality Plants 01206 240466. 
Conservatory PlantLine 0120a 242533 ^ 
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Sarah Raven, author of The 
Cutring Garden (Frances 
Lincoln, £25) is holding a 
series of courses this spring 
and summer at her home in 
East Sussex, where she has 
made two cutting gardens, 
packed with flowers for 
picking For those with no 
gardening experience, there 
is a two-day course (21-22 
April) on making a cutting 
garden, which covets all 
aspects of the sutxject: 
design, structure, plant 
selection, maintenance and 
harvesting. Another two-day 
course for beginners is 
planned for 12-13 May. The 
subject is “Do your own 
party or wedding” with the 
emphasis on fast-growing 
flowers, that will be ready to 
pick within three months of 



CUTTINGS 


sowing or planting. Call 
01424 838181 for more 
information on the courses, 
held at The Oast, Perch HiD 
Farm, BrightHng, Roberts- 
bridge, E Sussex TN32 5H. 

The Seventh International 
Heritage Rose Conference 
wfl] be held at Cambridge 
this summer from 29 June to 
4 July. The conference is 
aimed at those who love old 


roses and enthusiasts from 
all over the world will speak. 
David Ruston from Aus- 
tralia wfll talk about roses m 
17th- and 18th-century 
flower paintings. William 
Grant from the US is lectur- 
ing on species roses as gar- 
den plants. Included in the 
conference are a series of 
tours: the grower Pieter 
Beales's display gardens in 
Norfolk, David Austin’s 
English roses in Wolver- 
hampton and the collection 
of old roses at Chflderley 
Hall near Cambridge are all 
on the itinerary. Contact 
Peter Beales, London Rd, 
Attleborough, Norfolk 
NR17 1AY (01953 454707). 

The National Trust plans a 
massive series of spring 


plant fairs at various NT 
properties on Sundav 18 
May. About 50 are planned 
that day across England and 
Wales. Wallingtnn in 
Northumberland is taking 
part. So is Canons Ashhv in 
Northamptonshire and Pei- 
w °nh in Sussex. The trust Is 
appealing for plants to sell 
at the fairs so if you have 
spares, bear them in mind. 

The trust hopes to raise 
■£100.000 from its fair dav to 

spend on urgent garden ' 
conservation work. Get a 
Spring Plant Fair Day infor- 

nin!°", ^ Pining , 

0181 -olS llll or writing ^ 
(with a stamped, addressed 
envelope) to The National 
I™‘ Sp ™S Plant Fair Dav. 
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oday f 27,000, of the 70,000 
runners who applied to run 
tomorrow's London Marathon 
are in the final throes of prepa- 

r a Ii 0n - They w ! ,! not be out buyinga 
last-minute pair of running shoes, or 
purchasing T-shirts and shorts. New 
clothes are a big no-no when running 
26 miles and 385 yards is on the 
agenda. Far more likely are checks on 
- » their supply of Vaseline (all runners 
■v j 4 : grease up before a big run) and ensur- 
ing a plaster or two is available to pre- 
vent the dreaded joggers' nipple. 

, Bill Adcocks, a former Olympic 
• marathon runner, how works at the 
British Athletic Federation dispensing 
' advice. He says: “Never, ever, wear 
; new kit on the marathon. On the day, ' 
the clothes you wear are as important 
' as the level of fitness achieved.” Key 
: advice from the Federation is to expose 
as much skin as possible when run- 
: ning so that sweat can evaporate eas- 
. ily. For men that means mesh vests 
and loose shorts, and for women little 
. supportive crop-tops and gym-knicker 
. style shorts. Wearing cotton sportswear 
is not advised: the fibres become 
weighed down with sweat and hinder 
, the runner. Nylon, polyester or the spe- 
cially patented CoolMax by DuPont and 
Dri-Fit by Nike are recommended 
instead. One can only pity the hun- 
dreds of participants swathed in pink 
elephant, clown or chicken outfits (not 
to mention their wife's cami-knickers 
and suspenders) running back-wards , 
.while juggling sixballs andr ’• 
breathing fire. 


V aa m O na potr ota 
umJrttftjEUdpijy 
Boots, b ro nchos 
nationwide. ‘Ybu 
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.without oil, so no 
marathon Unmoor 
shoiM start iq» 
*flthoutjpMse r ' ’ 
says Adcocks - 


Bffstar protec- 
tion hit, 

£3Jl9, by 
Boots. Can be 
applied be- 
fore a big run 
to prevent 
Misters devel- 
oping, or to 
cure them 
when they do. 
Available from 
Boots stores 

nationwide 



to running away 



SftverfbU emergency heat 
Mankst, £5 j 50, from Mfflets- 
stores nationwide 


High energy sports bars, from £1, 
from Runners Need (see below) 



Melanie Rickey 


PHOTOGRAPHER: TONY BUCKINGHAM; STYLIST: HOLEY DAVIES 


Blue end orange lades ‘Sal- 
vation’ running shoes or 
'Feet Vbu Wear’, £89.99, by 
Adkfas, available from Cobra 
Sports, JD Sports, Sports Di- 
vision and speciafist retail- 
ers nationwide. The shoe Is 
.designed to emulate the way 
thb foot works. Thera is trac- 
tion and cushioningon the - 
shoe In the same places as 
the foot, and rounded edges, 
Instead of square ones - 
tide Is a high per f ormance 
shoe for athletes 


Ladles rod running top with fn- 
buflt sports bra, £19.99, by 
Saucony (the American Indian 
word for running}, and ladies 
blue running shorts, £19.99, 
by Saucony. Both items are 
made from breathable fabrics 
and are designed for maximun 
support and ease of move- 
mentr from Runners Need , as 
before 



Polar heart rate monitor, 
£99.99, from Runners 
Need, 34 Parkway, Lon- 
don KIWI, 0171-267 
7525. The shop has 
everything from high en- 
ergy drinks to a service 
that analyses the wear 
patterns of your sports 
shoes. This watch moni- 
tors your heart-rate, has 
a stop-watch and also 
lets you know when you 
should pace yourself - 
particularly useful for 
marathon running 


Contoured shock absorbing In- 
soles, £13.99, by Soborthane. 
These Insoles are recommended 
by physiotherapists, and are ex- 
cellent for taking the strain of tire 
run. AvaBaMe from Runners Need 
(see above) 




Red cotton vest, £15.99; navy 
cotton shorts, £22.99 - both by 
Russell Athletic. From LUlywhttes 
branches nationwide (01506 
439431). Cotton is good and 
comfortable for short runs. It 
soaks up moisture but doesn’t 
disperse it, so the fabric begins 
to chaff and rub on an 
extended run 




Bottle green 
mens’ running 
trainers DMX 
2000, £110, by 
Reebok. This 
shoe has a dual 
element airflow 
system, and ‘sen- 
sational’ cushion- 
ing according to 
the blurb, which 
basically means 
the runner experi- 
ences none of the 
typical Jarring im- 
pact associated 
with running. 

From JD Sports, 
Sports Division, 
Cobra Sports and 
specialist retail- 
ers nationwide. 
Inquiries 01524 
580100 






save the world 


Lauren Shanley’s exquisite, 
increasingly sought-after 
garments are made from 
recycled fabrics and other bits of 
jumble. Shan Senofield reports 



Lauren Shanley: *1 found a huge bag of linen and lace hankies at a jumble sale and made someone’s wedding dress' 


// 1 a / bateveryou do, don t 
■■ \/\/ describe my designs 
Y Y as patchwork,” says 
Lauren Should, in her shofrat 
Gabriel’s Wharf, amidst the most 

extravagant fabrics seen this side of . 
jaipur^Tatchwork” is not a word 
thatyou would assooatewith these 
: fhientJuminescent oitffits, which 
swathe a growing n l u ? ber t . 
doners. As well as dothes, the sfapp_ : 
is 'crammed with bags, jewe llery, 

minors and hats made fromscrap 

nf reevded materials and Quality 

STofSesubcontinent comes 
from her many trips tosouth-east 

Aria and India. . fahrie. 

Between towering pries of ratine, 
Lauxcn sits at ber sewing machm? 
resplendent in a jacket she has cre- 
ated from tangcnne curtain mate- 


ble and scraps of ancient fabric. commissioned work is made from 
“I once found a huge bag of linen . these recycled materials. Cus- 
and lace hankies at ajundie sale and ! tomers, or “well-wishers”, donate 
made someone's wedding dress their satin and brocade curtains or 


from the m- It was probabty an (rid 
lady’s lifetime collection,” she says. 

"Ibfi dress was very Ml and layered, 
and I embroidered it with silver 
thread.” . 

' She recently made a dress with 
a pmple-and-green cape fora soci- 
ety wedding at the Dorchester. “I 
sometimes make the. groom’s 
dothes, too,” she says, nodding 
towards a glorious waistcoat with 
a co il*gp gnitar smreptitioariy slid- 
ing over the shoulder. 

' As the sign on the shop window 

says, Lauren is “committed to reityr 
dmg”. She creates most of herfab- 
xics by transforming d o nated vel- 
vets, chiffons and Fifties curtains o*aug 
in the four steps to uniqueness. She body politic in my work, rm into 
starts with rectangular panels of things being comfortable, so 
materials which she- collages, they’reoftmi soft and drapy. Pm 
embroiders and appliques, finish- often asked to mate things ^for 
ine the elaborate process with gold people who have difficulty getting 
ot silver threads.' Most of her what they wad t m standard shops.” 


bags of jumble. An Irish lady once 
sent a packet of orijpnal multi- 
coloured Twenties chiffon scarves. 

The friendly atmosphere of the 
shop arid its Aladdiri-ish feel 
encourage people to stay and chat 
-often for bom. Lauren has dis- 
covered that many of. her cus- 
tomers buy her dothes when they 
want to change their lives. “Colour 
is energy,” she explains, “and it’s 
so grey out there." 

She waves towards the filthy 
Thames. “Colour allows us ‘to 
make a strong statement about 
ourselves and fightagainst a soci- 
ety that tries topush us into all 
being the same. There is a definite 


Her customers range from 
teenagers to much older women, 
from students to lecturers, from 
pregnant brides to radical femi- 
nists. They are all people who 
want styles that can’t be dated, and 
look better with age. “The dothes 
look better after people have 
sweated m them and made them 
lumpy. They become heirlooms." 

As an artist in her native New 
Zealand, Lauren was always envi- 
ronmentally aware, and particu- 
larly interested in recycling. She 
collected and dyed rope and other 
organic rubbish from the beach, 
and later made wall hangings and 
soft sculptures which gradually 
evolved into dothes. She passes 
on her recycling philosophy by giv- 
ing lectures and exhibitions, and 
doing workshops with school chil- 
dren. 

Lauren’s belief in the impor- 
tance of recycling is part of a graw- 

ing awareness about our responsi- 
bility to the environment Rob 
Harrison, for one, is pleased to see 


designers such as Lauren Shanley 
reusing fabrics. As a spokesperson 
for The Ethical Consumer , a Man- 
chester based magazine, Rob 
shares Lauren’s concern about the 
effects that dothes production 
have on the earth. 

“It is a world-wide problem,, 
haying a massive impact on such 
things as water pollution from the 
bleaching and diyeing, land use for 
cotton instead of food crops, and 
pestidde poisoning.” 

He produces a litany of ecolog- 
ical evils. Cotton plants alone, for 
example, use up 25 per cent of 
world sales of pesticides; nylon pro- 
duction may account for half the 
emission of the greenhouse gas 
nitrous oxide in file UK. Heavy 
metals such as lead and titanium, 
used to fix: colours, are toxic; some 
dyes are thought to be carcino- 
genic; and sheep-dips for wool 
may be poisoning our farmers. 

Those of us who are not thrilled 
at the thought of noble nudity, 
however, may rest in the con- 


science-freeing notion of recycled 
dothing. “Globally,” points out 
Rob Harrison, “recycling fabrics 
would cut these damaging effects 
on the environment by half.” 

Most of Lauren’s work is now 
commissioned, but she also has 
ready-made garments hanging in 
the shop. Usually made from one 
piece of material with some stitch- 
ing and embroidery, these waist- 
coats, trousers and jackets are 
□one the less shimmering and 
incandescent. The jackets start 
off at around £50, increasing in 
price according to how much work 
is put into them. The commis- 
sioned dothes are more expen- 
sive, starting at about £200 per 
garment. 

Price is based on labour alone, 
as Lauren does not charge for 
recycled material Her most expen- 
sive coat, a radiant, iconic, embroi- 
dered vision. took about 100 hours 
to make and cost £1500. Her cush- 
ions and bags are around £30, and 
she also sells work by other jew- 


1ASONBYE 

elleiy makers and artists, including 
some particularly disturbing but 
enchanting brooches in the shape 
of cartoon girls. 

Always an artist, Lauren doesn’t 
like the idea of anyone else cre- 
ating her fabrics or dothes. Each 
garment has ber individuality and 
philosophy sewn into it. Tb relin- 
quish this sense of ownership 
would endanger the idea of what 
a Lauren Shanley piece is. 
Because of this, there is a waiting- 
list for commissioned clothes, 
which can take anything from a 
couple of weeks to several months 
to make. 

Lauren Shanley cm be contacted 
Tuesday to Saturday \ 11am to 6pm 
( 0171-928 5782). An exhibition of 
her work wiltbekeld on 28ApriL h 
is called ‘Doris Day goes to India ‘ 
and will be held at The Inner Space, 
Whitechapel Pottery, London El. 
from 7pm. Tickets £10, (includes 
food and drink) can be ordered m 
advance. 
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Do your trousers suit 




* 

* 


A Savile Row expert gives 
Andy Zneimer the 
lowdown on that most 
famous of readymades - 
blue jeans 


D o designer labels for jeans 
come attached to anything 
out of the ordinary or are we 
better off buying numerous pairs of 
Burton’s Nico jeans for the price of 
' one pair from Katharine Hamnett 
or Versace? I, for one, would hate 
' to think of myself as being gullible. 

lo help me sift the wheat from 
the chaff, I went along to Norton 
& Sons Ltd of 16 Savile Row, 
bespoke and specialist field sports 
tailors since 1821. and asked 
gentleman and expen tailor (coat- 
maker, cutter and fitter) Mr 
Ritchie Charlton, 32, to assess the 
basic jean from some 14 different 
manufacturers. Here are his 
thoughts. 

We looked first at the designer 
labels. The Versace specimen fared 
pretty well but, crucially, Mr Chari- 
ton pointed out that, “this is not a 
jean as we know it. It’s rather a flat- 
front trouser with very little seam 
detail.” Although the fabric qual- 
ity was very good, there was little 
in the styling to indicate this was a 
pair of denim trousers. It had a bold 
turn-up, a narrow leg, a light blue 
hue and excellent pocket bag con- 
struction, an indicator of durabil- 
ity. All in ah, a good-quality trouser. 

The offering from D&G was less 
well received Mr Charlton pointed 
out that the jeans looked clumsy 
, and when I tried them on I found 
them incredibly uncomfortable. 
Theyarocut like a hipster .in the 
front only, have a ridiculously tiny 
fly, and are a real throwback to the 
1970$, with a straight leg and 


orange stitching on a light blue 
denim. On the plus side, the fab- 
ric quality was on a par with the 
likes of a Wrangler or Lee. Mr 
Charlton’s verdict, as be tugged 
at my waistband: “For fashion 
victims only.” 

By far the best of the designer 
jeans was the Katharine Hamnett 
“Cato” (from £75). This jean was 
of a high-quality cloth with strong 
pocket bags. The denim had a 
unique sheen to it and a slightly 
stretchy feel (a result of the viscose, 
rayon and cotton mix). The waist- 
band was lined with the same 
material as the pocket bags hut 
wasn’t of double denim and there- 
fore could be prone to over- 
stretching. Overall, Mr Chariton 
felt this to be a tasteful garment, 
well constructed, of some quality 
but perhaps for occasional rather 
than everyday wear. 

The Palmer “Comfort 70”, 
(prices from £30 with stretch, ring 
spun and others from £34 plus), was 
a nice quality heavy jean with a 
good, clean finish and no scruffi- 
ness. However, Mr Charlton 
pointed out that the pocket bags 
were unforgivably cut on the bias, 
almost certainly to save cloth and 
money. This meant that they would 
lose shape quickly and you could 
see that the stitching was very 
weak. The jean was short on the 
rise, giving a vaguely hipster effect 
in the front The pocket detail and 
shape was quite similar to classic 
Levfs. All in all, just about rea- 
sonable value for money. 



The crotch of the matter Savile Row tailor Ritchie Chariton assesses how today's denims measure up. Right, Paul Smith jeans 
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Easy sent in tbe straight-legged 
“Marvin” button jean (prices from 
£25 to £32). Mr Charlton’s first 
comment was that he didn’t tike or 
see the point of the pre-wom 
effect on the front and back. The 
pocket bags were deemed pass- 
able and the fabric quality pretty 
good “Bog standard, a bit noth- 
ing in terms of style,” was the con- 
clusion. 

Lee sent in the “Brooklyn” 
stonewash model (from £31.99) 
and Wrangler, the “Tfexas", 
(£34.99). Mr Charlton thought 
them both to be of a high-quality 
fabric and construction, with a 
good clean finish. All in all, 
excellent products in terms of value 
for money (particularly • when 
compared with the likes of CK, 


which Mr Chariton described as, value for money,” sighed Mr Cbari- 
“Standard fare. One is paying for ton, almost jeaned out 
the brand name.”) The above- On we pressed 

average number of loopholes for a - The Marks & Spencer range 
belt on the Wranglers were noted (from £22 to £30 for stretch' with 
as a di stin cti v e positive point, as lycra) was of decent quality and 


were the quite uniquely curved 
rear pockets of the Lees. 

The Joe Bloggs Regular JBJ (at 
£29.99) possessed not very flatter- 
ing low pockets. The yoke seam 
was deeper than on the more clas- 
sic jean. The fabric was of a^ood, 
very strong denim, top-stitched on 
the inside leg. Perhaps lacking 
slightly in style, thought Mr Charl- 
ton. 

. However, I liked their look and . 
felt comfortable in thenuTbe 


-good value for money, although 
the waistband was cot across the 
piece and not cut down on the 
stretch Premium Label jean, prob- 
ably for economic reasons, sur- 
mised Mr Charlton, somewhat dis- 
appointed. Other bad points were 
the slightly untidy finish and oddly 
sub-standard pocket bag quality, 
although the Classic Label jean 
fared better. 

-Tb&Nico jea n from-Burtonwas — 


well-finished and, for £20, judged 


finish and strong stitching, 
although again tbe pocket bags 
were not on a par with the rest of 
the jean. 

Finally, we came to the best 
three jeans of the Iol In third 
place was Pepe’s Denim Deluxe, 
(from £52.99 to £75). “There has 
been no expense spared here,” 
reported Mr Charlton. This jean 
has been cut for quality and is of a 
nigged yet comfortable fabric. 
Style-wise, the Deluxe has that 
slightly baggy Casey Jones look as 
well as novel hoUowed-out buttons. 
Mr.Charlton thought it to be a fine 
all-roundjean. 

-The Diesel Keetar (from£55)-is 


comfortable. The dark Indigo blue 
is a very pleasing colour. Mr 
Chariton thought it would wash to 
be a jean that you would become 
very attached to. 

The Levi 501 (approximately 
£56) was Mr Charlton's choice for 
the best jean and I have to agree 
with him. His thoughts: “The best 
by far. There is always a nice tidy 
finish to the jean. The fabric is of 
a very high quality, lighter and 
more robust than its competitors'. 
They are built to last. The pocket 
bags are well-constructed and 
strong. I tike the look of a pair of 
Levfs. A Levi Strauss jean remains 
the benchmark.” 


'pocket -bags were jnrigetbte ferofy for money. It was made 

reasonable quality. “Excelleilt^jSBoSatia <pfality cloth, bad a tidy 


made of an excellent quality doth. 
Even before you put it on, tins jean 
looks like it's going to be stylish and 


Norton & Sons Ltd, 16 Savile Ron; 
London W1 -(01 71 -437 0829) 


TEL: 0171 293 2222 
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worn our mranr uwn? 

D0H JUST HUE IT • KKUE IT ! 

The Lazy Gardeners Way to a Perfect Lawn 


"'■m RAPID RESULT 


nondergreen 


LAWN SEED 


SOWN IN MINUTES S 


GROWS IN DAYS& 


SEWS) 


/ 


LASTS FOR YEARS 

ITraiTOECTHf 7WBWIKS m cow 


A 


CREATING A BEAUTIFUL LAWN HAS NEVER BEEN EASIER. 


SUITABLE FOR ALL SOIL TYPES 


Forgrt tatfaua groun d mm iUw - tonply aprWde WONPEHGHEBI YVONDEFK3RSN RATO RESUUIAWN SffiD 
RAPP RESULT LAWN SEED over the area to be ptentodand water. The in aB soil types - hoevydsyto RgM and sandy. 


'jjWWMto** 0, composition ofjjp-ua saeQy^wmtoabK extremely qufcMy 


producing aggrasahre green i 



WONOERGREEN RAPP RESULT LAWN SBED k not 
ava&abto In garden centres or DJY retell store*, only 
dbad by me* onlec Why delay, order today end see 
haw easy ft torn glw your worn out taw a mainover 
not fist a rake over 


f MCK-500g COVERS W 

250061: 


£1.95 pip 


2 Pafa- 1kg carers 50QsqJL £1135 + 095 pip 
4 Pacta - 2kg com lOOfeqft £2495 + OSS pip 


ORDER BY PHONE 24 HOUR SERVICE 


wfl iWrt to trart«ton|nj(W to be proud o> and a lawn 


01789 470055 


that wfl be the envy j 



Plern atow 14 dns tar (Mnwy. 

Money back ff not defig Had. 

Poe* order* to: ComMR Marketing Ltd, 

Dept INQ715 , 1 0 Lowes LmtaftiM Estate, 
WaBcabnume, W 


, Wanvtcto. CV3& ORB 


WONPERGREEN IS CWLD’S PLAY 

WONOERGREEN RAP© RESULT LAWN SEED le child's play to pin but 
grows qrficJdy, producing a luxurious thick lawn imperefoua to weeds end 
resistant to cold, drought and dooms. Regular mowing creates a ctaaafc 
lush green, wftrecy taxwre at year long. 


WORRIED ABOUT SHADE OR DIRECT SUNLIGHT 
Wtorry no moral WONDERGREB! RAPID RESULT LAWN SEED has been 
de v el oped to wtthatand extremes of temperabn HOT to COLD - awn a 
blanket ol snow) And it lotoses shade or dtoetsunfighj without damage. 
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Health & Leisure 


ERECTION PROBLEMS 


The Stability to 


era minor 


an enaction can be -a 
it a temporary dMoufiy due to 

health ... 

past & years, the BLAKOE energi se r ring helps aid 
erection, so you can ertoy a speedy return to a normal 
happy and fulfilled Ha. Expert advice Is gwn In our FREE 
26 page booklet loonAttantiU tp MenT. Our envies is private, 
discreet and does NOT ertafl an expansive personal 
consultation. Order now fnsn the ccnvenwnoe and privacy 
of your home. Sand a SA£ for a once h a Jtiatime service. 

(DeptLHSZ) 225 Putney Bridge Road. LONDON SW15 


House and Home 


esp r" v Parker Knoll 


Minty* Ercol 
Cintique 

G’Plan owners 


TAILORED 
COVERS 

These a re NOT 
stretch covers 
but perfectly 
fitting feafiorad 
covets, cut 
precisely to the 
restore origin al 
— , specification. 



j 1 am Meretted ta IWored Covers D Re-uphofstoyD yrats 


j Mato/modal na of my tamftue- 


■«toa( 


AdrSwa. 


U^ n-Ptoa , 


\ Send to Lanptoi Ltd, Dspt 906.43 toper* Way, Croydon CRB 4U> 


To advertise in this section please 
call the Independent Traders 
Team on 0171 293 2344/2323. 


Fhshion 


Gifts 


A Taste Of Ecoador Home 
Of The Panama Hat 
■ Genuine Panama Hats 



For ladies . 
without band 

£29+pp 

Gentlemen 

£50+pp 

MAILORDER 

AVAILABLE. 



TEL/FAX: 01865 793379 
43 HIGH STREET, OXFORD 0X1 4AP 

’ http’J/wvwjgjdhqAom/txudaor 



BOUIESVSTASQVE 

6 Azer Leisure Soules made In 
France in a superior presentation 
crafted Opus Soule box made in 
England, available in Back ash, 
rosewood or tight oak colour 
1 laminate- Rules printed inside lid 
of box. Lazar technology makes 
Azer the most advanced boule 
manufacturer bt the worid. Leisure 
Soule has a 3 year warranty 
against breakage. 

IFICUL<)fIEK-£3945CMtfate(^«sMf«ti 

Tel: 01440 761604 Cheques payable to Opax Spots Ltd. 
Moonhall Business Park, Hrrvsittl. Suffolk CH9 7AA 



Dtibcta? Ctaakflaaytnbkwi? V ari an t ve to ? 

HJ SOFTOP SOCKS 

Hie Original No Elastic Sock 
&Bsraopame<re drains and larve no 
h H liH nf rhpnrmrtt 
Wool deb (6 Die OK Cottas rich (65*1 
Shes, 6-11 v 11-13 tn Back. Dak&qr. Navy 
orOaawaL 

Mntana Onto 3 Pain £ 9 .60. 

And! able br past front COGNTSY 1ESEAD5 
8 The GsbrHtHBe. Bate. Ow, Hants 
Q033 7JH 

Telephone 01730894012. 




Our famous shoe kits 


Abo avaflable as toady to Vfear 

• Every prircutfust tor you 
• Bedo rnm e n(to dbyOiht)podto 
•SoftMeruppara 
Also spBT sizes & single shoes 



House and Home 


lOMI’ACI ms< 
S I ORAC.I 
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. Aadia anl VMcb Crvm A >«tor 

of H/k* and nod htotoUi 

priral trura J2K md «9 jc expertfl 
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JOHN AUSIffl HBNnuiE UDl 


TiOLW 760017 

Em 01295 760177 - 



FICTION WINTERS 

l New Imprint seeks oi^nai 
works of fiction. 

jMqiqigbnlwekclaiMrB 
Ruth Hrtyw, Sdta H. 
MwtatWte Books, 

1 Huaon CtoH,SBUlhCtn«h, 
thstam DL14 SXB England 

TW: D1888776S5B • 
Fair. D1388 776766 
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Adwatch by Meg Carter 

Wranglin' for a share 


A t last, official proof that broken 
bones have sex appeal Anyone 
still unconvinced by David 
_ . . Cronenberg’s Crash take note: 
Si la , tes ^ marketing campaign for 
jeans employs real-nfeiodeo 
stars nstang life and limb - a theme 
continued across all marketing activities 
down to the X-rays of broken limbs now 
dominating shop windows and jeans 
displays. J 

. Professional rodeo star Jason, 22, 
appears m one ad boasting of his 59 
injuries (including 27 broken ribs) 
sustained in just three years in the ring; 
Bodacious, the mMni-ct . v_3t 


op the.drcuit, features in another “Worn 
by 99 out of 100 rodeo riders” is the 
uniting theme. Each commercial has 
been shot in rough ’o’ ready home video 
style to reinforce Wrangler’s brand-new 
marketing theme: real-fife heroes of the 
American West 

The idea is an aggressive attempt to 
take on the world’s leading jeans brand 
- Levi’s. Wrangler Europe’s marke ting 
director, David Smith, e* pl*inc 
believe we’ve readied the point where we 
now have a real opportunity to break out 


.of. the pack and truly challenge- the 
leader.” Forget high-gloss, slick pro- 
duction values - the time has come to get 
reaL It’s a familiar refrain last heard from 
the lips of Dennis Leary, brand spokes- 
man for Holsten Pfls. But it is one espe- 
cially apt for the jeans market, which is 
heavily cluttered with co mp et in g brand 
names. 

In the UK, Leri’s enjoys a 23 per dent 
market share compared with Wrangler's 
current 8 per cent, as well as a cooler 
image, thanks to almost two decades of 
hj^t-profile, high-gloss European adver- 
tising devised by tbe London agency 


uw IXCgOi LJ>. JUL 9 a »LWy 

in other European markets, where rival 
brands have long struggled to compete. 
That is, until Wrangler and its advertis- 
ing agency, AMV BBDO, agreed the 
time had come to get aggressive. 

“Rather than following established 
rules we believe we have rewritten them,” 
Smith declares. The new ads - part of a 
£15m campaign - avoid duplicating 
dichdd jeans imageiy featuring beautiful 
people, an eclectic mix of settings and 
scenarios and the next top 10 hit. 
Wrangler's positioning remains the same. ■ 


as it always 'has beenr the authentic 
Western jeans. At fost.glance, rival US 
brands LctFs and Leemay seem to have 
a similar tale - Levi’s roots lie in the 
California gold rush, Lee’s in the buHding 
of the railroads. < *But that’s history,” he 
insists. “Rodeo is now.” 

And be*s not joking. In case you 
didn’t know, Wrangler is the official 
competition apparel of the Frofcssiona] 
Rodeo Competition Association. The 
company even has research to prove its 
“99 out of 100 rodeo riders'’ claim. So 
the association with rodeo is legitimate. 
But is it really relevant in Europe? 



VI rn \4 iW73 


ftatiou. “Rodeo is the only real ‘extreme 
sport’." . 

Image, is key - one reason for the 
enduring success of Levi's. Bui there’s a 
fine line to tread. With the highly 
discerning, advertising-literate 16-24- 
year-old audience predominantly 
targeted by each brand, it’s easy to get it 
wrong. Witness the mixed reaction which 
greeted the latest Levi’s ad, featuring a 
drowning man caressed beneath the 
waves by nubile mermaids. Or Lee’s 
Levfs pastiche involving a jeans-clad. 


No bull; real-life rodeo stars risk life and limb for Wrangler's marketing men 


weightless couple cavorting in space. 

“Real values relevant to the brand’s 
heritage” is Wrangler’s claimed response. 
It's all about improving perceptions of 
the brand. People just won’t buy them if 


they don’t think they're cool. And 
amongst Wrangler’s core target audience 
- young men - something’s already 
stirring. “A breath of fresh air," is how 
one twentysomething responds: “It 


certainly makes them seem cooler than 
they did before." 

That, at least, should get him as far as 
the changing room. As for the fit - well 
Mr Smith and his team await his verdict. 



F or the past five hours, I have been 
carrying a sweaty hot cross bun, 
filled with salmon, in my handbag. 
I have also washed up after a dinner 
parly, put eardrops in my cat’s ear, 
swum forty lengths and been on live 
television. Now that’s what I call an 
over-achieving kind of morning. Had I 
been at work, I would still have been 
on my second Styrofoam cup of coffee 
and stuck on an Antiques Trade Gazette 
crossword clue like “protrusions on a 
wine glass stem,” five letters. 

When I say “on" live television. I 
didn’t exactly star, but was part of the 
studio audience, and they zoomed in 
on me - a lot - according to my 
mother, who added that my hair 
looked nice. The difference between 
me, a mere “clap now!” stooge, and 
the surprise guest, was that I had 
spent half-an-hour clambering around 
in the rubble, with my fetid 
Tupperware box, trying to find the 
studios, whereas Spring-fresh Twiggy 


Still no such thing as a free lunch 


was limoed right over for lunch. 

This was Light Lunch, “the flagship 
of Channel 4’s new-Iook daytime 
schedule,” hosted by Mel Giedroye 
and Sue Perkins, where they take one 
celeb che£ a few celebish celebs and 
mix with their own banter for a very 
long time. This “caring, sharing duo" 
were billed as the new French and 
Saunders, so when two invitations 
arrived a couple of days ago, I 
wondered which of my ladies-who-cah- 
lunch friends to make my lucky guest 
My doctor friend was on call, my 
temping friend was temping and my 
wealthy friend was at her pile in the 
country. 1 grew suspicious, so tuned in. 
Light Lunch was serving up heavy ham, 
in the form of Mel and Sue. After ten - 


Under the counter: ‘I have washed up 
after a dinner party, put eardrops in my 
cat’s ear, swum 40 lengths and been 
on live television. Now that's what I 
call an over-achieving kind of morning’ 


minutes of cringing - before the guests 
had even arrived - 1 had to switch off. 

And so 1 went- alone. The rest of 
the audience in the queue looked like 
the same bus load of toothless 1 "■ 
pensioners that I encountered in 
Norfolk a couple of weeks ago, but the 
dement weather had brought about an 


added bonus of hairy veined legs and 
com revealing sandals. Just the ticket 
for a “contemporary, upbeat" show, eh 
Mel and Sue? Once our “lunch money” 
had been distributed (£3) to reimburse 
us forthe packed lunch we were invited 
to bring (this particularly pleased the 
bus party, who obviously made a 


whopping profit) we were told to wait. 
Suddenly, a crew member, dressed in 
citro- trend and looking rather 
concerned, sidled up to me and the 
four other young women in the queue 
and ushered us away to the front of the 
building. She gave no explanation for 
this singling out, but 1 guess a front row 
of crimpolene-dad blue rinses sucking 
their meat paste sandwiches would not 
have been the right image to project to 
the “available 6 5 million afternoon 
viewers”. So two 17-year-olds from 
Middlesex, two lassies from Scotland 
and I - the golden youth - were given 
the front two rows and the wrinklies 
were herded to the back. 

As for the show, I found it so dull 
that every time there was a close-up of 


me my husband mistook me for one of 
the Glums. Squeaky star Fran Drcsher 
was the main guest. She look a couple 
of mouthfuls of the nosh cooked by 
the guest chef and complained about 
the gaseous nature of the cauliflower. 1 
agree - as if the show needed more 
hot air. 

A quote from this newspaper in the 
Litfit Lunch press release reads: 
“There’s no doubt which way Mel and 
Sue are going to go, and it’s not down." 
I can only think the critic was going to 
add “It’s up. Up the Swanee". 

So, “there-you-go” girls. And no. 

I'm not going to cat ray horrid hot 
cross bun. 

No such thing as a free lunch. They 
pay you £3 to bring a packed lunch. 
The catch? You have to watch the 
show. 

Telephone 0171-737 8847 for tickets. 

Lindsay Calder 


TEL: 0171 293 2222 
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drawing down tin- moon 


The original personalised 
introduction agon cy 

0171-937 6263 ' 


People usually only meet 
within the confines of their 
social circle. Dateline is 
the ideal way to expand 
jour horizons 

For Free Details with No Obugamon 
Write T« 23 Abingdon Rd 
toKDON W8 6AL or Call 

(01869) 324 100 
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JOIN CINELINK 

Socialise *roand 
doana/Are events in 
- cental London 

1Ui 0181 800 4822 

or send SAE lo 
138 Lordship Road 
London Nl6 OQL 




Who joins an 
introduction agency? 



tNSTSHT CONNECTIONS CAHR3 

W45 WOMEN 

- ON LINE - 

0891 708057 



Newspaper Pubfehfng pte 
requests that 

C om merc ia l Orpanlsatkyis 
do not send material 
to our 

Private Advertisers 



The Independent Way to Meet New People 

„ , . n orliwrisemeDt in the The Independent Hearts section of The .Indepindait and the Independent on Sunday you wfll 

By placing an immediately be in contact with over 1.66 mHlibn readers.* - 

, oAv«iv*meniL oublished in the first available editions of the Saturday “Weekend” and Sunday “Real life” sections 

The cosi ft yy p J*2aSu^igVAT. (Box No is an additional EKLOO, please cross here if yon do not require a Box No □). 

15-11181 * Simbtv write your advertisement in the spaces below and fill in the coupon - Mminnnn 2 lines. 

A character is a letter, a number, a punctuation mart and a space between words) 

I I I mil I I I 1 1 1 I III I I r 1 I I NamK — — : 
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{ Postcode:.... — ‘ 

| Telephone (daytime): — — ..... 
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Q Access LJ • Send all advertisements to:- 


I 19th floor l' Canada Square. Ouuuy Wharf, Loudon £14 5DL • Telephone: 0171 293 2347 -Fax 0171 293 2505 
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TEL. HELEN SPAM, 


ANYTIME, ANTONI 


• GAY? Bt? OR • 
JUST CURIOUS? 
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Puck than an .Obmn, WLTM elm 
Mengont F 35-42 tor poairMilp. 
Ptymotxh. Boa No 13098. 

BffiOHi; SOMETIMES BEAUTIFUL 
woman (39). lacunae taefca kind, 
nfe man fer sarins & osadhie nto- 
flonohlp, and poaafljlo family Ha. 
London. Photo please. Box NO 


THE DINNER CLUB (Eat. "88). Tba 
nadona only countr y i d da dWng 
dub tor unattached prolna- 


NOTICETO 

READERS 

The Independent cannot 
guarantee that 
respondent* win receive 
a reply when answering 
advertisements cm this 
page, although we hope 
that as a matter of 
courtesy they wfll. 
When making contact 
with people for the first 
rime it is advisable to 
meet in a public place 
and let a member of 
your family or trusted 
friend know where you 
will be. 

We would advise readers 
and advertisers to 
exercise caution when 
giving out personal 
details. This will be 
respected by genuine 
. respondents. 


CREATIVE, IMTHJJOENT WOMAN, 
mkHWrtlae. a^oya Ha. WITH 
Bka-jqlndad man. Oran. Box No 


high spmrrED, Celtic f 
40.WUM paretonan mala 2S45. 
looks unlntportsm. OSOH anan- 
tw. WataaMn* Box No 19092. 
LATE 50’S, TALL, SUM, Wily flt F. 


ona p rs psre d to Mta •Hma.^Rn. H 

mit gat on, rady. BarioL Box Mo 
L2109. 

WOftnNQ 44 VR old blind ran, 
QSOR WUM lady 40-60 Unar- 
astad In daaalcal mualc, span A 
sraddns- Loose a photo pla. Bax 

Notzi04. 





To advertise 


in this section 
please call 
Seema 
Chandhry 
on 0171 
293 2347. 


Charities 


BUTTERFLY CONSERVATION _ 

is Europe’s largest insect charity dedicated sddy to saving.*^ 
moths and their habiais. With over 28 years’ experience, 8,300 
network of 30 regional branches, we offer excellent sponsorship 
for companies. , ■ . .. v 

Due to an increasing number of conservation projects^ aidnfeqt' M giSijn 
acquisition and managemem, wc also welcome: - ^ . 

■ Legades/bequests ■ Gnats 

■ Appeals ■Donations ~ ; *- 


BE AN AMBULANCE CHASER. 
Intensive coma la train you to 
run Injury daifn*. ProfttmWa. ivW 
oLUmfon. 01437 7B0B4S. 


■ Appeals ■Donations 

For further information please contact: 

Butterfly Conservation 
PO Box 222 
Dedham 
Colchester 
Essex C07 6EY 

TfeL M206 322342 Keesaaed Charity Na 2S48?7 * 
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motoring 


SATURDAY 12 APRIL 1997 


the INDEPENDENT long weekend 



The Escort 
darted off 
the line like 
Linford 
leaving the 
blocks, but 
about 100 times faster 

T ony Bennett may have left his heart in San Francisco. 

I ended up leaving my stomach, and the rest of my 
innards, at the start-line of the Goodwood Park hffl - 
climb course. The evisceration was.perfonned by one Ford 
Escort world championship rally car, which beats about as 
much relation to the Escorts yon park to at Sains- 

buxy’s as Nick Faldo does to the blokes yon see wielding 
golf dobs at the local 18-holer. That trick Escort was ably 
abetted by a Welshman called Gwyndaf Evans, the reign- 
jog British rally champion. 

The scene was glorious Goodwood. But if you think- the 
horse-racing track is special, you should visit Goodwood 
House, where his Lordship the Earl of March and Kinrara 
(Charles March to bis mates) lives. Even better, visit 
Goodwood House in mid-June, and you’ll see a peculiarly 
British event: the Festival of Speed. 

Last year almost 100,000 people turned up for die fun. 

It is the Royal Ascot of motoring, a magical mix of lovely 
cars and picnics in one of England's most beautiful cor- 
ners. This year it'll be better than ever and, as if to prove 
it, the organisers put on a press day recently and invited 
various hacks and top racers along for some fan. The rac- 
ers asked the hacks to sit shotgun as they stormed up the 
hill-climb course, as used in the festivaL 
That's haw 1 came to be sitting next to Gwyndaf in the 
cramped, hot, spartan cabin of an Escort rally car, just 
returned from the East African Safari welded inside the 
bucket-shaped passenger seat by a seat-belt dial could 
hold down King Kong. It straps around your chest, your 
waist and your groin. 

Once buckled in, you’re stuck. Gwyndaf told me how he 
crashed in his last rally, the Welsh, before powering on to 
second place. He’s a little, balding bloke, quietly spoken 
and unassuming. He was wearing his Nomex space suit. 1 
was wearing a pair of chinos and a thick jacket that was all 
crunched up in the bucket seat, making me even more 
uncomfortable. Gwyndaf said this Escort has a turbo- 
charged 30Gbhp engine (not bad from two litres), seven 
speeds in its gearbox and four-wheel drive. 

Ex-FI driver Derek BeU had just stormed up the hill in 
an old Ferrari sports racing car, and some other guy, who 
was clearly nothing like as good as BeO or Gwyndaf, had 
just spun his old Lotus 72 Formula One car on the first 
corner. It was our turn, and 1 was thinking what a beauti- 
fully peaceful and tranquil place Goodwood is, just as it 
was time to go. 

I have been driven in racing cats and raDy cars before; I 
have driven raring cars myself, and 1 have even been up in a 
Red Arrows Hawk. But my ageing body has never, ever been 
abused and shocked so thoroughly as it was on that start. 

The Escort just darted off the line like Linford leaving 
the blocks, but about 100 times foster- No dipping rear 
en^^pipning^be tyiesor wagging fop. gad, as you normally,: 

_ t experience from fast pars accdcratmg off , the line. Tins car ; -| 
justwemLJust lflcethaLln an instant Goodbye. ; 

My body was tHefe with Gwyndaf; my eyes were therein.,, 
foe Escort, but foe rest of me was back therewith foe 
starter. Gwyndaf changed gears with little wrist flicks, and 
I reckon we were already in about sixth, and probably 
doing well over 120mph, when it was time to negotiate the 
first corner. Gwyndaf braked hard -hard and long enough 
for my viscera to catch up. And after that I was fine. He 
drove fast up the rest of the circuit, all right. We screamed 
past foe stately portico of Goodwood House, and then left 
the open, elegant grounds and sped through a forest, 
familiar Gwyndaf territory, and through various fast and 
slow bends. But Gwyndaf so obviously knew what he was 
doing that the fear and fright were left behind. Where my 
Stomach had once been. 

Timing: 54.52 seconds. Fastest time of foe day. faster 
than all foe old sports cars and old FI cars and new super- 
cars on hand to impress foe press. What a victory! And all 
I had to do was sit there and enjoy it 

The Festival of Speed, at Goodwood House, takes place firm 
20 to 22 June. Gwyndaf Evans yviU drive on the special raDy 
stage in Ms British champicmsfup-wmning Escort. 



A car-like van or a van-like car? 


p 


, oar old l&uxhalL While every 
other mainstream car maker 
(Rover, of course, views itself 
as rather exclusive and therefore 
outside tire scope of this particular 
discussion) had one of those useful 
and trendy multipurpose vehicles in 
its model range, the British arm of 
America’s General Motors Corpor- 
ation had nothing. And judging by 
the number of R>rd Galaxys and 
Volkswagen Sharans to be seen on 
Britain’s roads (nevermind that 
great European original, the Renault 
Espace), there were some serious 
sales opportunities being missed. 

If you’re the last to join the 
people-carrier party, you need to do 
something a little different, other- 
wise no one will notice you when you 
make your entrance. This is one rea- 
son why the Sintra, V^uxhalTs late 
entry, doesn’t look tike its European 
rivals with their "one box” side pro- 
files. Another is that the Sintra is in 
fact American, a Europeanised ver- 
sion of the latest Pontiac/Chevrolet/ 
Oldsmobfle “ miniv an" (as the big- 
ger-is-better Americans call these 
quite large vehicles). 

Visually, foe Europeanisation is a 
success. The Sintra looks tike a Vaux- 
hallj with the right front grille and foe 
right detailing in the light dusters and 
the bumpers. But with its separate 
bonnet and conventional side window 


Road Test 

Vauxhall 

Sintra 

By John 
Si mister 


shape, it looks considerably less space- 
age than toe cap sular Galaxy and 
Espace (especially toe new Es 





. 

3 





winch is in foe process of 
launched in Britain). \buxhalTsview 
is that many people are put offby one- 
box styling, regarding it as too van- 
like. Such people miss the point - 
which is that the one-box is light, airy, 
forward-looking and deliberately 
unconventional -but if, instead, they 
would rather drive something that 
looks like a taxi, then that's fine by me. 

Inside, we find the usual seven 
individual seats, the front pair of 
which are able to swivel round to 
face the rearm the CD-trim version, 
the rear five bong foldable, stideable 
and easily removable thanks to their 
lightweight magnesium frames. 
When tipped forward to increase 
load space, springs help them to stay 


tipped so they don’t, like the seats 
in a Galaxy, crash flooiwards when 
you accelerate. Alternatively, you 
can have your Sintra with a one- 
piece bench seat for the rearmost 
row, bringing the total potential 
occupant count to eight. All have 
plenty of leg space, too. The rear 
doors slide instead of hinging out- 
wards, which is useful in a tight space 
but threatening for small fingers. 

Cup-holders and storage boxes 
abound, but in exploring these you 
will uncover one of foe Sintra's 
main flaws. Its interior is ptasticky, 
flimsy, built down to a price with 
bendy plastic moulded hinges and 
wobbly construction. Nor does one 
of foe claimed benefits of its topo- 
logically distorted estate-car shape, 
that the feel from the driving seat is 
essentially car-like, materialise in 


practice. The high, slabby dash- 
board blocks jour view forward and 
d ow n w ard unless you raise the seat 
high, in which case you won’t easily 
reach the handbrake, which is 
mounted too low and too far back. 
The deep-windowed, snub-nosed 
Galaxy is much better here. 

Tbe cheapness also extends to foe 
driving experience. Car-tike looks or 
not, foe irony is that the Sintra feels 
foe most unboned, the most van-like 
to drive of all foe current MPVs. The 
gearchange is springy and donky, foe 
brakes snatch, tbe structure rimddeis, 
and the 2^-titre, four-cylinder engine 
in the version I drove had a gritty, 
whining note. Balancer shafts are 
claimed to make it smooth, so I dread 
to think what it most have been like 
before tire engineers deemed them to 
be necessary. Far all that, though, tire 
Sintra moves along reasonably swiftly 
if you keep foe revs stoked up, and 
both foe roadholding and foe ride 
comfort are acceptable. There's also 
a 3. (Mitre V6 version, with automatic 

trarwni-sjnn .. 

'American cars tend to feel 
cheaper, flimsier, harsher than ours, 
and the Sintra betrays its roots. Tbe 
best MPV you can buy today fa foe 
Ford Galaxy, and its Volkswagen 
Sharan and Seat Alhambra dones. 
The Sintra’s arrival does nothing to 

chang e that 


Vauxhall Sintra CD 2.. 


Specifications "V" ■ 

Prices (on the toed): £19.100 (5- 
seat), £19,600 (7-seat). Engine: 
2 , 198 cc, four cylinders. 16 vwuRR. . 
141 bhp at 5,400rpm; flue-speed 
gearbox, front-wheel drive. 
Performance: top speed 1t7mpjy 
0 -BO In 125sec. Fuel consumptfQft: 
24-29mpg. 

Rtvate 

Chrysier Voyager 2.0 SB, £1 8,395: 
another American, pood value on 
paper but suffering simBar 
American allmerits. 

Ford Galaxy ZQ GLX 7-seat, 
£19,255: smoother, quieter, more 

solid than the Sintra, easier ina 

tight spot and much more pleasant 
to drive. 

Peugeot 806 2.0 SR, £1 8,980: 
Ingenious interior with facia- 
mounted gear lever, good to drive 
but feels dated. 

Renault Espace 2J0 RT, £19,635: 
the new Espace is truly avant- 
garde with central dials, huge 
storage boxes and infinite seat 
adjustment. Automatic only. 

-Toyota Previa 2.4 GS, £19,710: 
seats eight, looks like an egg, 
.underfloor engine gtyes surprising 
pace. Sffll popular after six years. 
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James Ruppert investigates the boasts of the 
bargain-basement nearly-new car supermarkets 


I 


t fa 9am on a bright Satur- 
day and already people are 
queuing to get into the 
supermarket. Nothing unusual 
in this nationwide scenario, 
except that this fa no ordinary 
supermarket It is a car super- 
market which is claimed to be 
the biggest in Europe. Empress 
is based in Wales, with three 
sites in and around Newport. 
The company has annual sales 
of 35,000 cars and an annual 
turnover of some £130m. 

The chief reason people are 
crowding into its main New- 
port showroom is that there 
are hundreds of nearty-new 


cars on sale. Most are N and P 
registered, and have covered 
just a few thousand miles. They 
have retail prices that show a 
considerable saving on the cost 
of a brand-new car. That is 
because tbe VAT and depred- 
ation for foe first year have 
been taken care of, with an 
average saving on most mod- 
els of about £2,000-£3,000. A 
Vauxhall Vectra 2.0 GLS 
bought new in 1996 for 
£15,630, now - after covering 
Ky»0 mfles-wfll cost £11^95. 

As you walk through the 
entrance to the 400-car 
Empress showroom, with 
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BAA 3*50 
835ALX 1,350 
[ALSO 

397 AP 1,500 
335 BAX 1,000 
631BJH 1,600 
BOB >9 5J50 

ASH CAL 600 
CF3S3 1800 
SQCLM ZaU 
CM 947V 325 
643 CTU 000 
m»DA 1/400 

944 DBC U50 
479 DEL 1,350 
7S3DHR BOO 
EH. 33 1,250 

lEHJEEN) 

EK 763 1/460 

9*3 ETU 500 

FAZ122J 1,000 
J4FCA \m 


600 

1000 

425 

2/450 


FSU 968 
G 85697 

gbhby 

GF738 ■ 

JO ORE UW 
WJGOflEI 

940 GWD 1.000 
H4 NON 1.000 
(HANNON] 
HAZ6 2£00 
30 HO 3.750 
HD 9468 1/400 
HK474I 1,700 
HR 69 3300 

HRFH0 USD 
HXM88 1.000 
(HELEN & MANQ 
JAG6MY 400 
JC82E F0A 
JB6868 1,000 
I JOG &50Q 
W34KP 900 


K»JMC 
JS 8363 
JT2756 
848 KAB 
KDL492 
LEO 30V 


4500! 
06501 
24001 
13W 
■ 900 
900 


(LEO BOY] 
LS559 2J50 

LS 7772 3^00 
2MA 12^00 
MG68MAY 600 
A* 96® 800 

MIL 346 U00 
MJAOW 600 
108 MP 3,000 
MPHflW 600 
MS 59 7.0Q0 

MU 296 UNO. 
(MAN UNTIED) 
BUN 1.300 
NCI 22AOO 


630 NT 1.950 
NVN I 3360 
(NIVEN KEVIN) 
PHH9IK 500 
PS 3424 2,800 
PV 2973 POA 
REG944X 600 
W7RH 1,800 
852 ROD 2.000 
HP 6880 ?JOj 
698RTU 600 
SA5 14*00 
SSUB3 450 
UCK600 700 
8UPE 1JBSQ 
5UYC MOO 
VLB 715 500 

50 WH 4,000 
WSU70 600 
2527 WW 1J0B 
VB77S4 1300 


HAVE YOU A REGISTRATION MARK 
YOU WISH TO SELL? 


We wiD purchase outright or sell on a commission rate. 
For a written quotation, complete the form and post ta 
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REGISTRATION MARK; 


Is the mark on a retention document? 
If so. please give the expiry date: 


If foe mark is on a vehicle, give: 

MSB: MODEL. 

IJLX BOTES; JtOTEZFDOBSf. 

YOQXKMQb 


POSTCODE., 


BONE PHONEt , 
WOKE PHONEi 


Mobile Phones 


41 

£40.00 cash back 

m 

Leather Case 
In Car Charger 
' In Car Holder 


MINS OF FREE 
CALLS EVERY 
MONTH* PLUS 


Nokia 1611 

£9.99 


Next Work in: 
J ^ Day Delivery 


. . £35.25 
• LI 7.50 
4 Op per mm 
1 2p per min 


CVJ CT 

ra m 
r=j 

a: no 


01206 25 24 25 

AJ major credrt cards accaj 


| SAAB 

To advertise in this section 

SA« Urgwt Sefectkm fat EM 
Angfa-&Kidngtwn 8 an)ayC*nt- 
“dg*. 01223 ZSJ 25 OT 40 MZ 

i r 

please call 0171 293 2338. 
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ttyou have a complaint about an item In this newspaper 
wmdi concerns inaccuracy, intrusion, harassment or 
discrimination, write to the editor about ii_ 

H you're stiQ dissatisfied you can write to the 
Press Complaints Commission, 
an independent organisation established to uphold 
an editorial Code of Practice tor the Press. 

THIS NEWSPAPER ABIDES BY THE pec’s DECISIONS 

1 SALISBURY SQUARE LONDON EC 4 Y 8 AK 
Teiepluxv: 0171 353 1248 Facsimile 0171 353 8353 
This spo&hwi been donated by the pabtiaher 


tightly packed models parked in 
kmg, neat rows, one question is 
begging to be asked: where on 
earth do they all come from? 
Tbe sales manager is refresh- 
ingly open about how the com- , 
pany acquires these cars: “Ifa 
have long-standing arrange- 
ments with some of the coun- 
try’s largest fleet operators. We 
buy direct from them at a pref- 
erential price and pass that sav- 
ing on to our customers.” 

These fleet operators are not 
just foe huge daily rental fleets 
such as Hertz, but also institu- 
tions such as NatWfed: Bank and 
various pensbafimdswhich act 
just like car dealers. They buy 
thousands of models direct 
from the manufacturers at lajge 
discounts, rumoured to be up to 
45 per cent less chan foe full 
retail price. After staff have run 
foe cars for a fixed period of 
months and miles, they are 
then sold at a profit and the 
process is repeated 

The cars are sold in reason- 
able condition, but sometimes 
can look older than they axe. 
That is because they have been 
put through dozens of car 
washes and may be treated 
with tittle respect by their 
short-term owners. It is also 
■worth keeping an eye on foe 
mileage. A tow of seemingly 
identical models can have very 
different odometer readings. 
Several Nissan Primeras selling 
for £9,995 had 4,000 to 11,000- 
mile fluctuations, so these cars 
need to be selected carefully. - 

As for foe supermarket pric- 
ing expectation, foe majority of 
the models are pitched at trade 
guide prices. So, no big dis- 
counts. And the only benefit is 
the balance of foe manufac- 
turer’s warranty. In fact, some 
cars I saw were a touch over- 
priced A Vauxhall CorsaL2Ls 
that had covered 11,000 miles 
was on offer for £7,495. Yet the 
trade guide suggested a price 
nearer to £7,000, and a quick 
flick through some classified ads 
unearthed \huxhaH dealers sell- 
ing identical Coisas for £6,995. 
Empress says prices are set to 
reflect the demand of toe local 
market Salesmen here plead 
tight margins "and small dfa- 
countsof u perhaps£200-£3(Xr. 

The 'Dade Centre's Car 
Supermarket at Hytbe Road 
near White City, London, has 
a similar batch of Coisas for 
-sale at £6,799. Special edition 
Vegas 1.2s with just 700 mhAs 
on the clock are going for 
£7,599. Fiat Puntos seemed 
cheap here, as 1996 examples 



Lot lottery? The Trade Centre's Car Supermarket in London 


PHOTOGRAPH; NICKTAPSEU. 


started al £5,500. Their Ford 
Escorts were cheaper than 
Empress examples and with 
lower mileages- a L8LX start- 
ing at £7,999 with about 5,000 
miles an the dock. I tried hard 
to find aFbrd main agent that 
could better this price. DC 


all of the mainstream manu- 
facturers do it, but few will 
openly admit to the practice. 
That fa how a car with little 
more than delivery miles can 
end up on your local forecourt 
Pro-regist e ri n g a car can also be 
a way for a dealer to discount 


huge range of models, of all 
“fakes, to choose from. But 
<fon’t be deceived into thinking 
that you will be getting a great 
bargain. Car supermarkets 
would tike to believe that they 
are a one-stop car shop, but 

Cook in Bracknell was having, a car to you. This can happen look t0 

a spring sale, but their equiwh wifo foe more prestigfousmar- 

lent Escort was markedaown ques,wherethera^t 0 f^v- Annular carsat 


only to £9,695 from £9,995. 

Ford has, in fact, been one 
of toe principal manufacturers 
to embrace tbe nearly-new 
concept. The Ford Direct 
scheme has seen foe company 
“remanufacture used cars” at 
a . purpose-built facility in 
Eskk. They take back ex-rental 
cars, prepare them for sale 
and then put a premium price 
On the models at Ford outlets. 

Tbe more sinister side of 
this activity fa the pre-rpgfatxa- 
tion of new cars to inflate 
monthly sales figures. Virtually 


ing money off fa frowned upon 

Provided, of course, that you 
don’t mind that the “new car” 
had a previous dealer owner. 
Meanwhile, buyers of brand- 
new cars are on a losing wicket 
- mostly in terms of VAT and 
depredation, which in the first 

year can add up to pretty crip- 
pling amounts. 

For those in the nearly-new 
market, prices are going to be 
pretty much the same whether 
you shop at a supermarket or a 
dealer. The big advantage of a 
supermarket fa that there fa a 



smular prices, usually prepared 
to a higher standard and often 
with a more comprehensive 
warra nty- On top of that, they 
may well be far more eager to 
please - with a competitive 
pnanda] package and the all 
important personal touch. 
Certainly there arc nearly- 
new bargains to be had. but 
you must be prepared, like any 
wise supermarket-goer, to 
shop around. 

Empress: 0/653 2 WOO; 7 hide 
^teSupcrmortatOm- 
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Screen test for the perfect property 


Location : 


in , theory the 
Internet could 
completely change 
the way we buy 
and sell houses. 
But how effective 
is it today, asks 
David Bowen . 


H eard the one about the man 
who spent £Im on a house 
without ever seeing it? Well, 
it’s true. Thanks to the Internet it 
is possible to find a bouse, exam- 
ine it, put in an offer and exchange 
the documentation - all without 
stirring from a chair on the other 
side of the world. 

The property world swirls with 
stories of such “tybersales” - and 
a handful have indeed been com- 
pleted (mostly by wealthy Asians 
buying in central London). Accord- 
ing to Peter Callaghan of Prestige 
Properties International, his Inter- 
net site has led to a Canadian find- 
ing a £Im property in Britain, a 
German buying a house near Cork, 
and a Yorkshircman finding a place 
in the Sallies. In each case the 
buyer came and saw before he 
bought - but the initial contact was 
in cyberspace. 

A few deals do not make a trend, 
however. The question the properly 
world is asking is whether the Inter- 
. net will transform the way houses 
are hough t and sold en masse. In 
theory, it could. The World Wide 
-Web - the graphical part of the 
Internet - is like an enormous 
estate agent’s window: anyone with 
a computer and a telephone line 
can dial into it, look for suitable 
properties and examine their 
details. 

With the -mcreasing -sophistic^ 
ation of Internet software, it is 
{already possible to display rooms in 
! three dimensions, and even to offer 
a “virtual tour” of a property. Add 
; to this e-mail (the bit of the Inter- 
net that carries messages) and you 
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have a mechanism that covers the 
entire purchase process. 

“I think it will change the nature 
of our business,” says David Tkyior, 
director of Chestertons Residential. 
“If you had a choice of walking 
around IS estate agents or looking 
at all the properties from your 
-home, which would you choose?” 
Buyers would stiD want to talk to 
people- on-the- ground, -but,- he- 
point? out, such assistance need not . 
be located m expensive High Street 
offices. 

The same argument can be 
applied to other intermediaries - 
travel agents, fetaflers,banks. And 


it is the experience of banks (where 
tens of thousands of jobs have 
already been lost to technology) 
that has persuaded many estate 
agents that they cannot rest on their 
commissions. A few dozen have 
their, own Web sites, while others 
have put properties, on sites that 
group several portfolios together. 

It is early days. Only a small per- 
centage of the British population 
has ever used the Internet, andfew 
of the sites yet have the atitical mass 
to make much difference to the way 
houses are bought and sold. One 
that does belongs to Chancellors, 
an Ascot-based group with offices 


along the hi-tech M4 corridor. Ian 
Simpson, a director, says that the 
Internet has already become “an 
inherent part of our business”. 
When- Chancellors attributed its 
first sale to the site last autumn, it 
issued an excited press release. 
Now, he says, “we’ve stopped mon- 
itoring it- we have instructions and 
introductions coming in ail the 
tun®-” . .... ... 

Chancellors has a system that 
automatically puts every property 
for. which the company get instruc- 
tions on to the Web site (wwwxhau- 
celIorsxo.uk). “If you say. you want 
to self your property today, it will 


be displayed on the Internet at 8am 
tomorrow,” Mr Simpson says. 

Though the group has several 
thousand properties on its site, it 
has also started a site called Home- 
file (wwwJiomefilexo.uk), which 
includes houses offered by agents 
in other areas. It will thus be going 
bead to head with a number of spe- * 
rialist sites, all trying to become the 
place where potential buyers lgok . 
for their new homes.' . ~ 

The point is that the World Wide 
Wsb is a big and unruly place. It has 
tens of millions of sites on it, but 
only a few hundred get more than 
a thousand or so visitors, lb make 


J.B? IQ 

an electronic properly operation 
work effectively, it must be easy to 
find, and offer the buyer the same 
sort of choice as he would get in the 
High Street. One mega-site might 
not be healthy, because there would 
be no competition. But if, say, 
there were two or three weS-known 
ones, each with tens of thousands 
of properties, the Web really would 
.be a viahle alternative to those Sat- 
urday morning jaunts. 

Right now, a number of sites are 
jockeying to belong to that prof- 
itable Site. TWo front-runners, Net 
Estate (netestate.dsres.com) and 
IntemetProperty Finder (www. 


Web sites may 
have become 
an Important 
part of some 
estate agents' 
businesses, but 
as yet only a 
small percent- 
age of the 
British 

population uses 
the Internet 


properQrfinder.co.uk) are battling 
for the loyalty of the big national 
agents. IPF has Savflls, John D 
Wood, Knight Frank, Strutt & 
Parker, Humberts, and Cluttons, 
while Net Estate has Cbcsiertons 
and is expected to sign up Hamp- 
tons and Foxtons. All these agents 
have been testing the sites out with 
a limited number of properties dis- 
played -but are now moving to fuD- 
scale commitment. 

These sites have a distinctly 
upmarket flavour. That is unsur- 
prising, not only because the Inter- 
net is still mainly the preserve of 
AB types, but also because it over- 
comes distance. Prestige Properties 
International (www.zynet.co.uk) 
specialises in selling UK properties 
to foreigners, while all the big 
estate agents report a high pro- 
portion of enquiries coming from 
abroad - particularly from Asia. 

Will the Internet ever cut the 
ground from beneath estate agents' 
feet? PPI collects and advertises 
properties directly - and users 
avoid paying those annoyingly 
chunky commissions. The agents 
hope that by joining the revolution 
they will not be swept away by it, 
and it will certainly be a while 
before most of us turn to the Inter- 
net for our next house. The trouble 
is, “a while” in the fast-forward 
Internet- world, could mean no 
more than a couple of years. 

David Bowen edils Net Profit, a non- 
technical newsletter on the business 
uses of die Internet (for mare infor- 
mation call 0181-355 6836; E-mail 
info @net-profiL co. uk) 


A couple of cracks in the wall and a 
jammed sash window can drive 
even the calmest householder to 
search through the small print of his insur- 
ance policy. Subsidence is the stuff that 
nightmares are made of, raising spectres 
of huge bills, underpinning, even total col- 
lapse. 

Properties at risk are those built on 
shrinkable day soil, most of which lies south 
of a line between Hull and Exeter. In nor- 
mal weather, houses move slightly as the 
soil dries out towards the end of the sum- 
mer and swells again with winter rain. But 
two unusually dry years have sent the cost 
of insurance -claims for subsidence damage 
soaring, from £125m in 1994 to £331m in 
1996. This year’s combination of dry 
weather phis more properties- being sur- 
■ veyed in an active market is likely to result 
’ in even higher claims. - 

But while home-owners lie awake at 
night listening for every creak and fear- 
ing the worst, experts are reassuring. 
“Almost any building on clay soil moves 
up and down between summer and win- 
ter," says Mike Criliy, project manager at 
the Building Research Establishment. 
“People panic when -they see a crack, 
which is understandable, but almost all 
buildings crack for some reason during 
their lifetime. Subsidence damage 
shouldn’t be that serious. Your hopse is 
not going to fall down. Generally its per- 
formance is hardly impaired and the 
damage is purely aesthetic. 

Properties most susceptible are neither 
the oldest nor the newest, but those haUt 
between the Forties and about 1970 
“Bui ldin g materials were more inflexible 
than before, but foundations were not up 
to today's standards.. Anyone buyinga 
Victorian or Edwardianhouse can expert 
to live with a few cracks, many £^hich 
will appear in summer and disappear in 

W SS‘bRE has drawn up a classification 
of subsidence damage with recommend 
ations for action. These are set.out m a use- 

A.l Iwman’s amdC, HttS VtUT House Got 

5LM T^Pteeman, GS Littlejohn 
and RMC DriscoU (published ™thT*e 
Institution of Civil Engineers, pn» £9-95-) 
Category 0 means hairline cracks rausmg 
cosmetic damage only. If you are mfornm- 
S^ough to bave cracks wider than 
thewalls lean badly , thewmdows 
Sknd roof timbers lose their bean^ 
your house is in category o and may eeen 

^Category 2 signals the time to take 
actiom^TTus is when you have several 


As concerns grow 
over droughts, 
Stella Bingham 
examines the 
resulting problems 
of subsidence 


cracks at least 3mm wide, possibly on the 
inside only, that do not dose up in winter. 
The solution for this fairly minor damage 
could be as simple as pruning or removing 
thirsty; .trees. Trees are at least partly 




soil subsidence claims. No tree should be 
planted nearer than5m to ahouse, and wil- 
lows shook! beat least40mawjy. But pause 
before yon reach for the axe. Removing 
trees may . cause more problems than it 
solves. 

“Properties on day soils can suffer from 
opposite and equal perils,” says Mr CriDy. 
“You may have heave. when you remove a 
tree because the ground swells as it takes 
up water. In general, it is.fine to remove 
trees if they are-apt older than.the;proj>- : 
erty, because the house simply goes bade 
to where it was before tbe tree was planted. 
If the tree is older than the bouse, seek spe- 
dalist advice." 

Underpinning is very much the last 
resorrthese days. “Householders do not 
appreciate how much of a; disruption and 
how expensive underpinning is ... and 

hwimgrs are rehictant to sanction it for most 
properties.’’ ... 

The bOI for underpinning a semi could 
nm to £20,000. Even if you are covered by 

insurance, you will probably have to pay the 
first £1^00, and your house may be unin- 
habitable while the work is being carried 
out. 

Home-owners in subsdence high-risk 
areas may also have to pay higher prenri- 
nms, and properties with a histoiy of sub- 
sidence can be hard to insure. “There is a 
very real subsidence blight once properties 
have bad to be underpinned,” says Chris 
Jordan, head of insurance at the BexhiD- 
based Subsidence Claims Advisory Bureau. 
“A lot of insurance companies run a mfle 
when asked to cover a property thathassuf- 
ferwifrom subsideince.”TheBureau has set 
up its own insurance scheme. Previously 
Underpinned Properties; or PUP, for such 
blighted houses. .. 



Pick your plot and 
watch it grow 

Buying off-plan, before a brick is laid, 
has big benefits, reports Stella Bingham 


Homes on shrinkable c lay soil are most at risk from subsidence edwardwebb 


Subsidence damage can also be a prob- 
lem when you want to selL Mortgage 
lenders maybe reluctant to lend on affected 
buildings. The Halifinr, for example, will 
consider properties with a history of sub- 
sidence if there has been no recent move- 
ment, or if a structural engineer certifies 
that underpinning has done its job. Where 
the valuer suspects subsidence is ongoing, 
they wfli consider lending onfyif the bouse 


is insurable. All of which may sound 
depressing, but Mike Criliy remains 
upbeat 

“Climactic conditions are ideal for caus- 
ing greater amounts of subsidence damage 
in the long term ... and you can’t under- 
pin the entire country. ‘ 

“Learn to live with your cracks, as peo- 
ple in the period pre-insurance did. It’s 
probably not as bad as you think.” 


L ast December, Paul Freeman 
put a deposit on a penthouse 
fiat at fbirdougfa’s Rainbow 
Quay in London’s Docklands. He 
expects to move in before next 
Christmas. Paul, 25. an IT special- 
ist, bought his new home before a 
brick had been laid. 

“Because I got in early, I got the 
fiat I wanted. I got a discount and 
I've got a year to save. Tm renting 
at the moment, and all I own is two 
sofas and a toothbrush.” 

When Paul paid his deposit there 
wasn’t even a show fiat to help him 
visualise his future home. “I bad an 
idea of the general layout and fin- 
ish from another Fairclough site, 
and I was happy with that. The {dans 
were vague to start with but pretty 
detailed by the time we exchanged 
contracts. Then I had a computer 
package done so that I could Vaflc 
round’ the flat. Because I bought 
off-plan, I could make changes to 
the layout I’ve reduced the size of 
the walk-in wardrobe and made the 
en suite bathroom bigger.” 

Discounts are no longer available 
and asking prices have already gone 
up at Rainbow Quay, so taul is 
happy with his deal. “My advice to 
anyone buying off-plan would be to 
make sure they like the area, look 
at somewhere else the developers 
have built - and be patient” 
Buying a. bouse from the builder’s 
{dans takes nerve and imagination, 
but it may be the only way to get the 
property you want “It’s a builder’s 
market now,” says Ian Hughes, of 
Fairclough Homes. The develop- 
ment of 27 houses at St Albans sold 
out in rwo-and-a-half months, 
before they had had a chance to 
open a show house. 

“Our normal strategy is to go to 
market with a full marketing pack- 
age,” says Sue Patty, of Gala Mid- 
lands. “But at the end of last year 
people started phoning and 
demanding to buy from the plans. 
“It is harder work to sell off- 


plan,” she adds. “You have to be 
precise about whatyou are offering 
in terms of specifications.” 

“People who buy off-plan live and 
breathe their purchases,” says Lin- 
den Homes’ Andrea Fhwell. “They 
visit other developments, making 
scale drawings, fitting in their own 
furnishings, wondering whether to 
make little Johnny’s bedroom big- 
ger. They often photograph the 
plot every week.” 

That was the sort of research that 
faced Malcolm and Helen Howard 
when they decided to buy a house 
at "Bench erwood Homes’ site at 
Kingston Bagpuize, near Oxford. 
“We liked the look of the estate but 
there wasn’t a show home and it was 
hard to visualise what the house 
would look like,” says Helen. The 
Howards checked the specifications 
of a larger show home on a differ- 
ent site and measured their furni- 
ture. Finally Malcolm plotted every- 
thing on graph paper. 

Satisfied, the Howards found a 
buyer for their old house and put 
down a deposit at the end of 
March. They expert to exchange 
contracts on 2 May and to move in 
at the end of July. “It’s exciting 
now. The outside walls are up to 
head height.” 

Buyers off-plan generally have to 
exchange contracts and pay 10 per 
cent of the purchase price four 
weeks after reserving their plot Az 
that stage they are given the prob- 
able month for completion, but will 
know their moving day only three or 
four weeks ahead. 

And some developers stiD believe 
tht the disadvantages of selling off- 
plan outweigh the advantages. “We 
advocate opening a show home 
and letting the customer see what 
we are domg before we take sales,” 
says Rameen Firoozan, of Laing. 
“That way we avoid the misunder- 
standings that can arise if you sell 
from a brochure, however careful 
you are.” 
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Three on view 

Waterside homes 



Asftfbrde House at Shurtou, mne mflesfiom Bridgwater in Som- 
erset, is reached by driving through a hard, three times. Visi- 
tors on foot don’t have to wear wellies; there is a stone pedes- 
trian bridge leading to the gardens. The three-bedroom, 
three-bathroom convened bam ties between the Bristol Chan- 
nel and the Quantock bills. The gardens are mainly walled and 
have the brook running along the bottom. £142,750 through 
Greenslade Hunt (01278 425555). 



Siesta Quay must be the most expensive house on Poole Har- 
bour. The lemon-painted, five-bedroom, five-bathroom, 
harbour-front house has a hand-painted kitchen with marble 
floors, four reception rooms, balconies with views to Brownsea 
Island and electronic security gates. It is being sold fully furn- 
ished for £900,000 through Lloyds (01202 708044). 
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Waterside Cottage, in North Warnborougih, Hampshire, lies neat 
to the Basoagstoke Chnal and so enjoys frequent visits from ducks 
and swans. The two-bedroom, end-of-terrace cottage, which is 
situated a mile from the mainlin e station at Hook, has lawns lead- 
ing down to the canal bank; the towpath is on the opposite side 
Of the canaL £105,000 through HHl & Morrison (01256 702892). 
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Who's been 
living in 
your house? 

Find out the history of your 
property and you’re quids in, 
says Rosalind Russell 

W hen the present owner of bedroom house is on the ma 
a distinguished 19th- through Bruce Munro at £260£X 
century house in Kens- Notorious “black plaque” addrt 
metcra leaves it for ever, can be no less attractive, savs PI 
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W hen the present owner of 
a distinguished 19th- 
century house in Kens- 
ington leaves it for ever, 
her buyer win be handed a complete 
history of the property. There were no 
famous occupants, but - as with the 
provenance of a classic car- a house 
history is a valuable aid to selling. 
The house in Neville "terrace was 
home to a succession of solidly 
middle-class, respectable types; a 
widow; a wine merchant; a civil engin- 
eer; a professor of music; and a 
colonel who had an illustrious career 
with the Indian police in the Punjab. 

It helps that the three-bedroom 
house, with leaded bow windows and 
staff flat, is such a substantial affair. 
Chittons is asking £985,000 for the 
freehold. The histories of other homes 
with a faster turnover - where some 
tenants may have wished to avoid die 
official census - are harder to trade. 

“It helps a sale a great deal to know 
the history of the property,” says 
Philip Green, of Goldschmidt and 
Howland. “We have a research 
department specifically to find out the 
history before we put a house on the 
market. An interesting history may 
encourage more viewers, leading to 
competitive bidding.” 

Blue-plaque houses have a slight 
edge era then neighbours, even though 
no one may have a due about the 
allegedly important former occupant 
G&H are currently se fling a £Llm 
house in Howley Place, London W2, 
with a blue plaque dedicated to the 
Indian philosopher Tillak Lokamanya. 
More famously, the composer Gustav 
Holst lived in The Manse -then called 
The Steps - a Grade n* listed town- 
house in Thaxted, Essex. Here he 
wrote his choral symphony. The four- 


bedroom house is ou the market 
through Bruce Munro at £260,000. 

Notorious “black plaque” addresses 
can be no less attractive, says Philip 
Green cheerfully. “We have sold 
houses where people have been mur- 
dered ... one, in fact, where someone 
was hacked to death in the hail. If s 
something to talk about at your din- 
ner parties.” 

But murders are acceptable only if 
there’s been a decent interval between 
the police moving out and you mov- 
ing in. Owners who pay to have the 
history of their homes researched 
want more for their money than a list 
of dean-living bankers, barristers and 
accountants. Adulterers, forgers, 
embezzlers and bigamists provide 
richer dinner-party flue. 

Which owner of 9 Berkeley Street, 
Mayfair, could resist dr oppi ng in con- 
versation that the house was once 
lived in by Elizabeth Howard, mistress 
of Jem Mason - the jockey who won 
die first Grand National in 1839 - and 
later of Louis Napoleon, emperor of 
France? A flat in Portsea Hall near 
Hyde Park, on the market through 
Chestertons ai £127,500, may pick up 
extra viewers because the spy Anthony 
Blunt Hved in the block, and Lord 
George Brown also had a flat there. 

•The past is powerful in usafl,” says 
Colin Style, a professional house his- 
tory researcher. “And people get curi- 
ous about their homes, once they've 
moved in." He and his wife O-Lan 
have spent nine years di gging up the 
secrets of homes from Middlesex to 
Cornwall. “It can be deadly dull, 1 ' 
warns Colin. “Yon may find genera- 
tions living ser ene and harmonious 
lives with not a hint of vivid drama.” 

Researchers charge several hun- 
dred pounds for a fan history. “People 
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Neville Terrace fit Kenstogtonr an interest in g history a tt racts viewers 


are sometimes surprised at the cost, 
but it may take two of us two weeks. 
Imagine what it would cost to have the 
plumber in that long.” You can 
research the history yourself, but it can 
be confusing if you don't know where 
to look. Some parish records axe 
more complete than others, but the 
census office is a good starting-point 
Some Norman, French and med- 


ieval Latin could also be useful, sug- 
gests Colin, and a good eye for de- 
ciphering bad handwriting and erratic 
spelling. Their own house turned out 
to hold some unwelcome surprises. 
“We thought it was Georgian, but 
then found a map that showed it as a 
blank space in 1887. In fact it is a Vic- 
torian cottage, built in 1902.” 

And what about worries over for- 


mer occupants who won't go away? 
Ghosts, he says, arc out as far as 
diems are concerned. “People really 
do not want to know about them. But 
after we'd had some damp-proofing 
done in our house. I was standing in 
the kitchen when 1 felt a rush of warm 
air and heard an old lady's voice chat- 
tering in my ear. 1 have to tell you it 
made my hair stand on end.” 
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Loft Apartments > 
and Loft Houses 

lUPCTn from £130,000 - 400,000 

f&LLOers, 


ursm 


THINKING OF 
BUYING, SELLING 
OR RENTING 
IN OR AROUND 
LONDON'S 
DOCKLANDS? 
FOR ALL YOUR 
PROPERTY 
REQUIREMENTS . . 

LMO PROPERTIES 


0171 937 3878 




LET ONLY 

1 LETS RENT COLLECTION 
“1 FULLMANAGEMBfT 


Three Wats 

Property Luffing and Management 



0181 983 S75S 


London Property 


are Hon B»moim»ny London SEi8 <RT 

PROPERTY OWNERS AND DEVELOPERS 

Thwe Ways ut proud to be offering & fresh personal approach to Property MauagemeaL- 
Thai is bo(b flexible and adaptable to each property owners requirements. We will andettskc 
to carry om as much or as little as requested by die owner, dus flexibility also mynd* to our 
fee structure enabling the owner to fully capitalize on their investment. 

FROM THE CITY TO DOCKLANDS AND BEYOND 4 . 

TENANTS A SELECTION OF PROPERTIES AVAILABLE 
SOUTHGATE NU UME BOUSE EM KEHMMGWMSE17 BOROUGH SB 
3 Bed house, 2 Double bed. 3 Bed flat. 2* Bed. 

Wunfarofehed frilly Eumisbed unfrunfabed furnished 

£290 P* S2A0pv £200pw £i73pw 


2 Bed. 2 Beth, 

fitn dmiftim 

£220pw 

ANERLEYSE28 

3 Double bed 
unfurnished 

HI OF DOGS EM 
2 Bed, 2 bah, 
(unnsbed 
£240pw 


ROTB E RI tri HEi 
2 Bed. asp, 
fitOyfiBB 
£22Qpw 


4 Bed boose, 
anfareished 
£320p* 


3 Bed Ok 
aafunrisbed 
£l30pw 


FUSE TRADE WHAMF.ET 
A AgUr gro und Boer fro bUroom 
unwliSilMBiranveoQi It 
Akwamnaunte 
dMtaasert *Mi a wracs 
tmitaoMkigflM line 2* hcv 


To advertise 
in this section 
please call the 
Property 
Team 
on 0171 
293 2302. 


Tet 0171 237.7003 
£125,000 


jfoimJtfflTHESq<_ OLP KENT ROAD SH t NEW CROSS SE1 
3 Bed house, 2 Bed rap 1 Bed. rap. 

unfurabbed fatty fanflfacd 

£l90p« XlSOpw QlOpw 


PROPERTY THROUGHOUT ITALY 

£1 buy* 2700 Until! 


2 Bed, split feud, 
partfanrisbed 
EttSpv 


PENCE SEP 

2 Bed, garden, 
nafomisbed 
lUOpw 


1 Bed. cep, 
fully fum 
£VXpw 



LANDLORDS AND TENANTS CALL 0171-394 7472 

TBSEEWAYS Om personal professional approach is the answer. 
To all of your Property Management questions. 

A corporate member of the guild of Master Craftsmen!! 


! £90,000 bun Bill n a n l y tra i ne d. 

y*Mi*y thaaBwWi BWBB enmoiHiysMhoiMatCaalnih 
and panaarA: reoMenacs, kxaM UbM; ready tor Dcactotoncfcta 

• JiraaMratamUkaTtekrano d»ab5Sni 

Brian A French & Associates Ltd 

bitacnaSonai Real Estate Agonts 

22-2C AXxrt Embankment, London SCI 7TJ 
Tat 0171 73S8244 Pwc 0171 7358248 
Marobw.FOPOAC. wea. FiAflCt 



Berwick 
Upon Tweed 


Probably the finest address 
in Hertfordshire ... 

XTcsdmg in die 200 acre grounds of Hanbury 
IN Manor with its championship golf course 
you will find Poles Park; tune individual and 
substantial five bedroom detached homes, 
designed with sccnrity and seclusion in mind and a I 
mete 25 miles from London. The opening of die ( 
show borne will be on 12th and 13th ApriL 




TnQtnCnmM 
5 Bedreoned GnOffrafr Home 
mbaodc border towa. 
Ibqr ed^aal Vktodn Emms. 



SAM+B'Bdm. 

Wat ffriea. paid aad gte&mc. 

E£aha^NevcBtk 4Q niss trsk. 
Offmaromd 

£124,500 

Ibfc 01290 900689 

Waterside Properties 

AS SEEN ON 
CHANNELS 
HOT PROPERTY' 


g Aw htt— . 1 ^ * ~ ty. I Wtffc ■ 

F>» 9 hwterr J*l rather aMw 
if« 2 n gw 


sarr nabrowboat 
'MAT 


adbmlttsrM/WittKt 
Ktf* MixitW. TrwfitJoahl 


LONDON 

SE1 

Immolate modem 
freehold. TUs 
Bemeadsey Town Horae 
emprises of 4 bedrooms, 
easrfte shower room, 

doakroom, btegral garage, 
gardes and gas central 
beating. SKntod fa a qtoct 
cni-de-sac. Chwe to shops. 
EaseBent pbMfe Cr —p o t t. 
Handy to Oty, West End, 
Waterloo iatenmtiaml and 
Docklands. TVs Hgfct ad 
sasny h oa m mb be seen! 


Bristol 


baB by Les Alea. 4dtm 
~ Pwmaa as g h w . Fa» 

OverseasProperty 


NH.WHTTE LADY^S Hoad. S|pao 2nd FRENCH PROPERTY N8W8 
> R short laL DU& Sgl Bod. Booep. moaM«. lor yoorfrao copy »lo- 

KMBE800 pan. 01 230820366 pMM {01B1) B<7 1B34 


tail 8X788 74804* 


<http^/ www. f reach- property .com> 

...why not advertise your property on the Internet? 
Contact Ac Lcadhy French Prupcrtt U ( >, 

Tel: +44 (0) 1702 390582 
Faa: +44 (0) 1702 390415 
Email: 10071 l.]647@ l conipaservexom 
12 Royal Tenacc. Soothend-on-Sca. Essex SSI 1DY U.K. 


Place your property with one of oar 31 London offices 
and through our web site reach not only a larger UK 
audience but a vast source of buyers world-wide.* 

http://www.winkworth.co.uk 


Tb Let 

FLAT TO LET 

SURREY QUAYS® ERMONDSEY SE16 

I^J*b modem one bed FF 2nd floor flat with 
w/machme, powershower, parking apace, eta 
Only 6 mine S. Bermondsey BR 
lone stop to London Bridge) 

Avail now . £X30pw 

0 17 1 4 0 1 2562 



Advertise your property through the Independent and Independent on Sunday's 
highly successful Property Gallery; a marketplace that is tried, tested and works. 
The advertisement appears in the module format shown here, with 40 words of 
copy complemented by a full colour photograph of your home. 

The Cost \ 

The more advertisements you book, the cheaper the cost per ad> 

1 x Advertisement costs £95 

2 x Advertisements cost £130 (£65 each) 

1 3 x Advertisements cost £150 (£50 each) 

FID in the coupon below and send payment, a colour photograph and up to 40 words of copy 
to: The Property Team, Classified Advertising, 19th Floor, Independent Newspaper n 
1 Canada Square, Canary Wharf, London E14 SDL 

DmdHm fw receipt of etfpj/ptoWo is « kut 6 workfcg dip prior to pubBcadoo. 

Offrv open to private ■ drerthc ra «fr. rawmauM «4vcrtfatog padage yraflable oa raqumt 


IVR LEICESTER 




ItoBiobto dmM> 

Bpartmnt In bntKtvBuh^g 

•^ ftrtp faad ^idaa. gang. 
^74(960 (ulo. 
Day: 0171 2B3 2343 


[.NAME — ItLEPHONE (daytime) 

ADDRESS Ijj. 

I require lQ 2Q 3Q’ (tick appropriate box) AdvCrtisancnt(s) at a total cost of f 

PlMK eadose a deque foe this amoent made payable to ‘Newspaper Pubfiafaug Pic 5 or fln in nor 

I m ,1 . I 11 1 1 1 1 , 1 M 1 1 7 ^Acctss/AmexTOfaers Club details: 

CREDIT CARD NO M il I T I I I I I I 11 I I I I I EXPIRY DATE SIGNATURE. 

For adriee or more information please call ‘The Property Team * on 0m^333^~~ '(U 7 Mf 3 JjJj 
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one swallows this tax propaganda 
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I s tax an issue for you in this 

election? AH the main 

political parities seem to 
thrak it Bone of the central 

issues on which the result win 

^ the air is thick 

with striking but mostly highly 
tendentious and misleading 
propaganda about what has 
, lappened to taxes during the 
tenn of the current Government 
- and which party will do more 
damage to your welfare if it is 
ejected. 

J Who is right? And does it 
mattes-? My view has always 
tended to be that much of the 
propaganda about tax at election 
times is a waste of time, in the 
sense that most people know 
perfectly well from their own 
experience whether their tax 
payments — and the proportion 
of their income that they pay in 
tax - have or have not gone up. 
They also have a very shrewd 
|idea of which party is more likely 
1 to hit them harder with taxation 
in the future. 

' So, for example, all the 
rhetoric which the Tbries 
continue to expend on extolling 
their efforts to cut income tax 
rates is unlikely, surely, to fool 
anyone. Most voters know - 
because they have seen it with 
their own eyes - how sharp cuts 
in the rate of tax can quite easily 
sit alongside an increase in the 



Jonathan Davis 


overall- burden of taxation. 

What is given back with lower 
. tax rates can quite easily be 
taken away again in the.form of 
higher increased national 
insurance contributions, or 
reduced allowances, and so on. 
That is exactly what has 
happened in the last five years. 

Similarly, one assumes, not 
many people can really be taken 
in by the Labour Party’s 
superficially attractive attempts 
to paint themselves as the party 
of new and fervent fiscal 
rectitude. Most people who will 
vote for Labour wifi do so with 
their eyes' open, in the 
knowledge that they are voting . 
fora party which in practice, and 
for all its fine words, is likely to 
end up spending proportionately 
more m real terms on public 
spending over time than the 
Tories. 


Both parties 
have exceeded 
themselves in 
picking the dal^ 
to serve their 
political agendas 


- It may wefl be what most 
people want. But, even if 
Labour sincerely wants to keep 
to Huy public spending targets, 
the odds most be that they wifi 
fail to manage it in practice - 
not least because the spending 
targets themselves are 
remarkably tight. 

Having made this bold 
assertion that nobody -surety - 
is fooled by all the nonsense 
talked on tax, one does still 
wonder if it is right and not just 
because the main political 
parties dearly think it worth 
spending millions on p ushing 
their unconvincing tax 
arguments. ~ 

As the Institute of Fiscal 
Studies points out in its 
admirable election briefing 
document this week, both the 
main political parties have 

[• themselves tiris-tune in 


picking data which best serves 
their own political agendas. Thus 
Labour tells ns that the typical 
family has paid more than £2,000 
hi extra taxes since 1992, while 
the Tbries say that the average ' 
family is £1,100 a year better off 
than at the time of the last 
election. 

- Both claims are right and 
wrong at the same time - largely 
because they are based on 
different assumptions. The 
Tories look at the overall set 
income of people, implidtty 
; the credit for the 
lance of the economy 
and earnings during their time in 
office. 

Labour in turn naturally, 
prefers to focus solely on the 
changes in taxation which the 


Government has made, 
especially in its two tax-raising 
Budgets of 1993 and 1994. It is 
easier to point the finger of 
broken promises at the 
Government if you choose to 
stick to tares alone. 

The truth as always lies 
somewhere in the middle. As the 
IFS shows, people on the whole 
are better off than they were five 
years agp because their incomes 
have continued to grow in real 
terms. But the absolute tax bill 
they face, and the overall share 
of taxation within the economy, 
has also risen over the last five 
years, (hough the precise amount 
depends on the starting date you 
use. 

The percentage of gross 
domestic product taken up in 


Revenue effects of Budget changes this parliament 



taxation and national insurance 
contributions has risen from its 
low point of 33.75 per cent in 
1993-94 to a planned 3625 per 
cent in the financial year just 
ended. 

On a strictly five-year view, 
the Ibiy record on taxation 
naturally does not look good. As 
my table shows, the Government 
deliberately raised taxes in its 
three middle years in office and 
cut them at either end, which 
just happens to be around 
election years. One reason it had 
to raise taxes, a pan from the 
fallout from the European 
exchange rate mechanism 
d£b&cle, was because it had 
engaged in a fatal combination 
of excessive tax cuts and large 
public spending increases just 
before the 1992 election. 

It is probably no coincidence 
that the 1992 election looked to 
be pretty close, making some 
old-fashioned pre-election 
bribery seem a highly reasonable 
investment. This time around, 
with Mr Major well behind in 
the polls, the incentive for 
e ng a g in g in flagrant electoral 
bribery is paradoxically much 
more limited. 

Of all the interesting data 
assembled by the IFS, electors in 
my view still need to hang on to 
one other home truth. It is that 
the overall level of taxation in 


the UK is still substantially 
below the average for the rest of 
Europe. , 

After years when it seemed to 
grow relentlessly, the proportion 
of economic activity accounted 
for by public spending has also 
been falling faster than in the 
rest of Europe, and is now (at 37 
per cent) only marginally above 
the average for the OECD as a 
whole. Criticisms of the Tbiy 
record on taxes have therefore 
to recognise that the increases 
they have made started from a 
relatively low base. 

The flip side of this is that 
voters know they can vote for 
higher taxes this time round 
without necessarily risking the 
dangerously high taxation levels 
of many other European 
countries. 

As issues go, in other words, 
tax is not such a big deal in the 
overall scheme of things as it is 
made out to be. A pity that the 
same cannot automatically be 
said about the outlook for 
investors, who are faced, if 
Labour wins, not only with a 
windfall tax on the privatised 
utilities (now largely priced into 
the market), but also the threat 
of further restrictions on 
advance corporation tax credits, 
which as I said last week could 
have a serious dampening effect 
on the stock market. 



Jobless with a 










Hilary Freeman 
discovers there 


are new snags 


T he introduction of the 
Jobseekers’ Allowance 
last October has cre- 
ated a new set of prob- 
lems and fears ’ tor claimants 
who have taken out insurance 
policies to help pay mortgages 
and insurance premiums. 

Under the previous benefit 
system, those receiving unem- 
ployment benefit were not 
means-tested until a-year after 
making their claim. Now, it 
comes into -effect - after a hxf 
month period of unemploy- 
ment. Since, mortgage protec- 
tion policy payments are 
regarded as income, despite 
the.. fact, that most pay out 
only enough to cover mortgage 
payments and insurance policy 
premiums, policyholders find 
^heir state benefits cut. Those 
receiving income support, or 
Jobseekers' Allowance, as it is 
now known, are means-tested 
from the start of their claim. 

Many borrowers who took 
out mortgage protection poli- 
cies to protect their mortgages 
after October 1995, when the 
Government ruled out direct 
financial help with mortgage 
payments for the first nine 
months of unemployment, feel 
they have walked into a trap. 

Tbny Baker, deputy director 
general of the Association of 
British Insurers, says although 
policyholders may be worse off 
in the short term, means: 
tested payouts are better than 
{bone. “You must bear in mind 
most people have found 
another job within six months. 
Earlier means testing should 
not create any difficulties. 



But means-testing can 
create an administrative 
vicious circle. The DSS treats 
claimants with mortgage poli- 
cies in a separate “new claims” 
unit, and wiD not calculate 
the benefits to which the 
claimant is entitled until it is 
aware how much the payment 
protection plan will pay out 
Since most insurers wifi not 
make a decision on entitle- 
ment of payout for at least a 
month after the claimant has 
registered as unemployed, the 
claimant could find himself 
facing a period when he 
receives neither state benefits 
nor mortgage protection. - 
The private insurance sector 
relies on die public sector to 
kick-start the daims process. 
Before policy payments can be 
made, the local job -centre 
must complete a section of the 


insurance claim form, proving 
the claimant is unemployed. 
This means claims are initially 
dealt with by gatekeepers who 
have little knowledge of mort- 
gage protection policies, leav- 
ing the power to decide 
whether someone qualifies for 
payments in the hands of 
front-line administrative staff 
at Job Centres. . 

At one benefits office, a 
claimant was told that as he 
was not yet receiving income 
support, die official would not 
sign the form stating he was 
unen^loyed. -This led to a 
deity m mortgage protection 
polity payments to which he 
wasfufiy entitled. 

Under the' terms of pay- 
ment protection policies, 
claimants must. state they are 
“actively seeking work”. In its 
statement of practice for pay- 


to pay 


Benefit trap: Claimants 
with mortgage protection 
policies can find them- 
selves in a vicious circle 


ment protection insurance the 
ABI aimed to standardise this 
by demanding that all insurers 
agree to one definition of the 
term. But the Jobseekers 
Allowance now leaves it up to 
the Employment Service 
Adviser to dedde whethetithe 
cl aiman t meets the “actively 
seeking work” criteria. 

I£ at bi-weekly interviews, a 
claimant is not considered to 
be doing enough, his benefits 
wifFbe-srappedtr remains -to- 
be seen shat, effect this arbi- 
ti^ -definition of “actively 
seeking work” will have on 
insurance daims and. how 
often it will comply with t he 
insurers’ new standardised def- 
inition. Tb date, insurersfrave 
said that they will review each 
case bn its individual merits. 

The Jobseekers* Allowance 
has also thrown up a new term 
- “employment on trial”. If a 
claimant has not found a suit- 
able job within 13 weeks, he 
will be encouraged to take 
any available, reasonable job. 
He or she most stay in this job 
for at least four weeks, but if 
it proves unsuitable, may leave 
within 12 weeks, without 
penalty and with a resumption 
of benefits. 

Since mortgage protection 
policies do not cover voluntary 
redundancy however, this new 
scheme has created a dilemma 
for insurers. 

The ABI says the scheme 
should be seen as a temporary 
job and not affect payments. 
But the onus is on policyhold- 
ers to inform their insurer 
they are taking a job “on trial”. 


A SPECIAL FIXED RATE MORTGAGE 
THAT WON’T BUDGE AN INCH 


4 . 90 % 
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0/ APR 

(variable-) 


FIXED UNTIL 
30th June 1999 

max. 85/o LTV 
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Ai Him Cowatry, we’vt pot oar bends together to give you o very For sound advice on 0 Hr wide range of mortgages, whether 


speddmortgoge offer: 

Take not oar fixed rate mortgage bow, oid whatever happens to 
ioteresl rates m the future, the rate you pay wil stay firmly fixed omit 
30th Jkm 1999. So yoo 7 ! bow exedfy where yoo stood. 

What's mere, after five years on this scheme, you'll automatically 
qualify for our Prmlege Rats loyalty dtscoenl for the rest of yoer 
mortgage terra, jpving yoo red savings, year after year. This is just 
one example of oor raotraoing cannmtmeat to ear members. 


yoo're a first time buyer, moving home or just looking for a better 
mortgage ded, contort yaw nearest branch or aH FREE. 


UNBJtXE OPEN: 9 am to 9 ) 8^7 days a mekrtSSE OUTCOME: El hi 2 M 


COVENTRY 

BUILDING SOCIETY 


HEAD OFFICE Coventry ItifaTeg Society, froeeak Rome, P.0. Box 9, High Street, Coventry CYI SDH. 



root home is a m if you do hot m up iewmehs on a mortgage or othb loan seojkd on it. 
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PENSIONS BY 

PHONE 

24 hours a dav 7 davs a week Now you can pick up the phone and get 

pensions information or advice and even set up a plan, quickie and without iuss 



v 


0345 6789 10 

or i ,1 * k In wx;r Inrlv-noiuivnt Hr; a n c i a i Advisor 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS 


be recorded Information or advice will only be provided on Scottish Widow* products. Issued bv Scottish Widows’ Fund and Life Assurance Society, * mutual coxnpww. Regulated bv the [\;rsoual Investment Authority. 
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Insurers are 
up for grabs 

... but carpetbaggers won’t be 
making a killing this time 
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Brian Tora 


W ell, it certainly 
seems as though 
the Pro’s 
purchase of 

Scottish Amicable is focusing 
interest on mutual insurance 
companies. The ink was 
barely dry on my last article 
when the Australian mutual 
insurer AMP expressed an 
interest in the UK mutual 
company NPI - the one with 
the squirrel advertisements. 
AMP was one of the under- 
bidders for Scottish 
Amicable, so it is no surprise 
to find it is still in the market 
for a UK acquisition. 

NPI was swift to deny any 
interest in being gobbled up 
by a competitor, but it locks 
as though the frenetic 
activity that characterised 
the restructuring of the 
building society movement is 
about to become a feature of 
die mutual insurance 
industry. 

If there is any surprise, it 
must be that this has taken 
so long to come to pass. 
Several years ago the 
actuaries Bacon & Woodrow 
published a report suggesting 
nearly half of Britain’s 
insurers were too cost- 
inefficient to survive. In a 


survey of more than 100 
companies, only 10 had 
expenses ratios that would 
allow them to remain 
competitive in the new era of 
full disclosure. As many as 
40weie deemed as being 
unlikely to smvive. But so' 
far, only a handful have 
succumbed to predators. 

What' the Scottish 
Amicable deal has exposed is 
that mutual insurance 
companies are likely to find 
it more difficult to reward 
members tiuough flotation 
or remaining with the status 
quo than by allowing 
themselves to be taken over 
by a larger competitor. 

The difference between 
the amount Scottish 
Amicable could promise its 
policyholders through a 
flotation and the figure they 
eventually received from the 
Pro was a factor of over four 
times. A number of directors 
of mutual insurance 
companies will have 
reflected upon the outcome 
of this particular tussle and 
will be rather more coy over 
promising untold riches 
through relinquishing mutual 
status wfafle still remaining 
independent 
There is an alternative, of 
course - remain mutual 
Building societies that have 
elected to bold tbe faith are 
eating into their profits by 
paying better rates to savers 
and charging less for 
mortgages. 

This is, after all, why they 
were created in the first 
place. For building societies 
the benefits to members are 
easy to demonstrate. But it is 
less easy to deliver 
recognisable value in this 
way to your policyholders if 
you are a mutual insurance 
company. 


Paying bigger bonuses is 
the obvious means of 
returning value to the 
ultimate owners of the 
business, but it takes many 
years of better profits 
performance for the benefits 
of remaining with a mutual 
company to show’ up in the 
statistics. Also* with-profits 
returns arc largely reliant on 
good performance. Although 
efficient administration will 
make a difference to the 
amount a mutual company- 
can pay its policyholders, the 
equation is for more complex 
than is the case with a 
building society. 

Wc can expect more 
mergers and takeovers as the 
Bacon & Woodrow 
predictioas become fact. 
Many mutual insurers are 
just too small to go it alone. 
The big operands, on the 
other hand, are likely to 
decide a quote is the best 
way forward - very much the 
case as with the larger 
building societies. Already 
Norwich Union, the UK’s . 
number two mutual, is taking 
the flotation route. If 
Standard Life, the biggest 
mutual insurer in Europe, 
were to relinquish mutual 
status, the writing would be 
well and truly on the wall. 

This is not a peculiarly 
British phenomenon. AMP 
has announced it will go 
public in Australia, and 
policyholders in Colonial, 
another Australian mutual 
insurer, expect to receive the 
equivalent of around £1,300 
of free shares each. Given 
the number of policies 
Colonial writes in the UK. 
the largesse will be travelling 
halfway round the world. 

Cynically, there are 
suggestions that flotation Is a 
way of ensuring the existing 
management hold onto their 
jobs with vastly enhanced 
financial rewards - 
particularly through share 
options. Recent building 
society legislation demands 
that these new public 
companies should not be 
immune from takeover. The 
same might apply to 
insurance companies. 

I shall nurture the 
insurance policies 1 have 
with mutual companies in 
case I become eligible for an 
added bonus. Taking out 
fresh policies in the hope of 
free shares is hardly a 
practical option, though. A 
with-profits endowment 
policy is a real, long-term 
commitment - not 
comparable with placing 
money with a building 
society. 

The percentage benefit 
from a takeover or share 
issue is likely to be relatively 
small. Still, uyou need to 
take out a life assurance 
policy, it might be worth 
checking the performance 1 
record of some of the mutual 
companies. 

Remember, though, that 
the name “mutual” in a 
company’s title does not 
necessarily mean it is owned 
by its policyholders. 

Abbey National took over 
Scottish Mutual some years 
ago. The name remains 
though the company is no 
longer Scottish or Mutual. 

Brian Tora is chairman of the 
investment strategy committee 
of the stockbrokers Greig 
Middleton, and may be 
contacted on 0171-392*4000. 
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The Agerbaks want to buy a home 
and ensure a decent income. 
Adviser Paul Gauntlett tells how 


T im and Linda Agerbak had 
® full financial review car- 
ried out for them by an 
independent financial 
adviser, on a fee basis, in April 
1995. The purpose was to ensure 
they would have an adequate 
income after Tim’s proposed 
retirement in the summer of 1999 
at the age of 60. Their primary 
objectives at present are as follows: 
»' a The purchase of a home for 
their retirement costing, sav 
£ 100 , 000 . * 7r 
Qi □ A retirement income, net of tax, 
of just over £15,000 a year in 
today’s terms. 

□ Tb use reinvestment relief to 
defer part of the chargeable capi- 
tal gain arising from their Chel- 
tenham & Gloucester “win dfall " in 
August 1995. 

□ Tb keep their investments on 
track following on from the advice 
they received in 1995, particularly 
if there proves to be a humpy ride 
ahead on the stock market ' 

Tim and Linda have a portfolio 
of deposits, National Savings, 
traded endowment policies, gilts 
unit trusts and PEPs. These are 
geared to growth rather than 
income. The likely income short- 
fall needs to be more accurately 
established between Tim’s age 60 
and 65 and thereafter. 

Between now and 19 99, when 
- Tim is 60, the PEPs can be trans- 
ferred into equity income fends 
with a view to providing rising tax- 
free income with, hopefully, pro- 
tection of capital against inflation. 

With the need to buy a retire- 
ment home for £100,000 in mind 
Tim and Linda have just realised 
£28,000 from one of their equity 
linked investments and have over 
£100,000 - in building society 
deposits. They have purchased 
three traded endowment policies 
(costing about £63,000) and set 
aside £40,000 of the building soci- 
ety cash to cover the purchase of a 




retirement home.- After allowing 
for this purchase, Tim and Linda 
haw about £170,000 invested, 
ample to provide the extra income 
required, even at the relatively low 
initial yield available from a bal- 
anced equity portfolio. They need' 
not therefore fed thrgfltfrred by 
short-term stock market ■g nlatfifiy 

Of the £100,000 on building 
society deposit, £40,000 will need 
to be retained in cash since the 
house purchase is likely in the nest 
two years. This can also serve as an 
emergency reserve in the interim 
The balance can be used to start a 
Tfessa for Tim, make the 1997/98 
PEP investments and tal«» advan- 
tage of any opportunities which 
may arise - particularly if a fell in 

stock market val uations p»rwi dre fl 
good window in which to invest for 
long-term income and growth. 

Their current annual expendi- 
ture exceeds £21,000. However, 
once Tim retires, and they move 
into their new home, they will 
save over £6,000 a year in rent and 
pension contributions. This indi- 
cates a required net income of 
£15,000 per annum or so. An 
updated forecast of likely pen- 
sions is now needed. 

At the time of the last review 
these were estimated as Tim 
£11,915 and Linda £1,925 per 
annum. After tax, this indicates a 
joint pension income of about 
£12,4£0. Further Income of £4500- 
£3,000 per annum will need to be 
generated from investments and 
this will need to be protected 
against inflation as far as posable. 

Even though he has taught over- 
seas from time to time he wfll 
undoubtedly have accrued some 
state pension entitlement in the 
UK, payable from the age of 65. 
lim should immediately complete 
and send form BR29 to the Bene- 
fits Agency to request a retirement 
pension forecast It may well be the 
case.. that the. Agerbaks’ mitral 



Ensuring their future: Tim and Linda Agerbak are planning ahead to avoid a rocky retirement 


objective from their investments 
will be to provide a bridging 
income until Tim's state pension 
starts at age 65, whereupon things 
can be reviewed again. 

Linda is receiving no retirement 
pension but should check whether 
she has any entitlement Mean- 
while, Tim should continue as he 
is now, paying maximum addi- 
tional voluntary contributions 
(AVCs) to tax-effirientiy boost his 
pn 


1m and Linda’s joint account 
with the Cheltenham & Glouces- 
ter produced a windfall in excess 
of their annual capital gains tax 
exemptions and they paid over 
£1,700 in CC7E They are waiting to 
see what indexation relief may be 
available following Clark "White- 


hffl’s successful challenge to the 
Inland Revenue (The Independent, 
5 Ffebruaiy 1997). 

Meanwhile though, as Quak- 
ers, the couple have a strong desire 
to see that their investments are 
ethically sound and were delighted 
to be able to make a small invest- 
ment in a wind farm co-operative 
in Cumbria known as Baywind. 
This qualifies under the Enterprise 
Investment Scheme (EIS) for 
income tax relief at 20 pa- cent and 
they can also elect to defer part of 
their C&G capital gain by rein- 
vesting under this EIS. 

Such ah Investment would nor- 
mally be considered unduly risky 
for a couple like the Agerbaks but 
they have taken comfort from Bay- 
wind’s 15-year contract under the 


Government's non-fossil fuel 
obligation (NFFO). Under EIS 
rules it is possible to defer capital 
gains tax where the chargeable cap- 
ital gain is reinvested (in part or 
whole) into qualifying shares 
within three years of the date of the 
original gain (which must be after 
29 November 1994). They should 
however bear in mind that CGT is 
deferred rather than avoided. 

Consideration ought to be given 
to the inheritance tax (IHT) impli- 
cations of the current wills, which 
are wholly in favour of each other. 
This is entirely understandable 
but not very tax-efficient as it wiD 
result in a tax liability on the last 
death which could be avoided if 
use is made of the “nil-rate band” 
of IHT on each death. This 
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involves leaving some assets on the 
first death to beneficiaries other 
than the surviving spouse. 

They may well feel uncomfort- 
able with this since this course of 
action could leave the surviving 
spouse short of income. The 
answer may be to leave assets 
under a discretionary trust from 
which the remaining spouse could 
potentially benefit. 

Finally, thought should be given 
to how the cost of long-term care 
may be met should this be 
required. Both regular premium 
and single premium insurance 
arrangements are widely available. 

Paid Gauntlett can be contacted at 
TFA Moots, Marr Bradley on 01908- 
66228. 



loose 

change 


I f you don't think you can 
follow the guides to filling in 
tax forms the Inland Revenue 
is sending out, you could send 
for a 90-page guide. Tax Seif- 
Assessment Made Easy , by Stefan 
B ernst ein. Send cheques payable 
to TTL, PO Box 200, Harrogate 
HG1 2YR, and mention The 
Independent to get a discount price 
of £4.99 including p&p. 

John Charcot has introduced a 
two-stage, five-year fixed rate 
mortgage, fixed at 6.99 per cent 
until April 1999, followed by a 
variable rate until April 2002, 
capped at a maximum of 7.99 per 
cent but with no lower limit during 
that period. The fends are 
provided by a leading mutual 
society currently charging a 
standard variable rate of 6.99 per 
cent. Insurance is not compulsory, 
loans are up to 90 per cent of 
valuation on purchases, 80 per 
cent on remortgages. There is a 
redemption penalty of 35 per cent 
of the loan for redemption within 
five years. Call 0800 718 191 for 
details. 

NatWest Bank is offering 
readers a free 32-page windfall 
share guide, discussing the pros 
and cons of buying, selling or 
holding the shares, PEPS, the tax 
implications and who may be next 
to demutualise. Call 0800 200 400 
Sam -8pm Monday-Friday, 9am- 
6pm on Saturday to reserve a copy. 

Bradford & Bingley Building 
Society is also offering a free guide 
to windfalls. Call 0800 570 800. 

Invesco is offering a free guide 
to PEPs and windfalls. Call 0800 
010 310. Investors can transfer 
windfall shares into the Invesco 
PE P or s ell them to buy units in 
the PEP Each transfer will cost 
£15 and investors retaining shares 
will be asked to invest an extra 
£1,000 or £35 a month. 

TSB has cut the rate on personal 
loans of £10,000-£15,000 to 13.8 
per cent APR. 

Pearl Assurance is offering 
Platinum Bond, a unitised with- 
profits bond with no initial charge, 
no surrender charge after five years, 
and full return of investments on 
death. Bonuses are added daily. 

Woolwich is raisiog rates on its 
Premier 30 account by up to 0.4 
per cent from the end of April 
Cater Allen bank has raised rates 
on one to five years. On minimum 
sums of £10,000 it offers 6375 per 
cent gross for a year, 7 per cent for 
four years and 7.125 per cent for 
five years. 




Don’t sell those Shares yet 


Clifford German 
0 on what to do 
with Norwich 
Union windfalls 


T 


■he 2.9 million mem- 
bers of Norwich 
Union have until 
11am next Thursday 
to vote by post on whether 
they want the Norwich Union 
to convert into a pubhccom- 
pany and scatter £4bn worth 
of free shares to members. 


i>i i'Son \i m:\sio\N 

Do vou need a 
personal pension that 
lets vou retire early 

■f' w 

without penalty? 


You may be quite happy with your pension. Until you 
try to change it. 

Penalties for early retirement, penalties tor varying 
contributions, even penalties for dying. You begin to 
wonder just whose pension it is. _ 

You see, in order to pay commission to brokers and 
middlemen,' some companies impose severe penalties on 
their personal pension plans, should you wish to make 

changes. . , . . 

Happily, The Equitable Life has never paid c omm is sion 

to third parries for the introduction of n«w business. Your 
benefits on early retirement would be exactly the same as d. 
vou had chosen that date initially- And you don t have to 
commit yourself to paying identical contributions every 

^What is more, you have the reaswrance of blowing that 
your pension fund is in the hands of one of the finest 

investment teams in the UJC - , ~ , , • 

• Tf TOU would like further information by post and by 

telephone, call Ajtobmy (0990) 38 48 58. or mum the 

coupon below. 

www.equitable.co.uk 
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j The Equitable Life N 

You profit from our^pnnciples^^ 


If they miss the postal 
deadline they can vote at the 
EGM at the London Arena 
next Friday. It needs 75 per 
cent of the votes cast to be in 
favour of the conversion plan. 
If it is approved Norwich 
Union would issue a prospec- 
tus in May and become a 
public company in June. 

Norwich .Union clearly 
hopes as many as possible of 
its members will keep the 
free shares they will receive 
and even add to them by buy- 
ing extra shares at a discount 
in the public offer which fol- 
lows the free issue. 

' The more shares the pub- 
lic takes up, the fewer will be 
available for institutions and 
the scarcer and more valuable 
the shares will become. 

Members will be ahie to 
sell their free shares imme- 
diately rash if they want 
to. But unless there is a dra- 
matic coDapse in share prices 
the general opinion is that 
they will make a good invest- 
ment, especially as Norwich 
Union win be one of the 40 
biggest public companies in 
the country and will join the . 
FTSE 100 within a month of 
flotation? . 

- This means that institu- 
tional investors and tracker 
funds will need to hold Nor- 
wich Union shares, and as 
stnall investors will hold at 
least 70 per cent of the shares 
in issue after the float, insti- 
tutions wil] need to buy heav- 
ily to boost their holdings. 

Small investors who want 
to keep their shares will have 
42 days from receipt of their 
shares to put them into a PEP, 
where they will be exempt 
from income tax on the divi- 
dends and any possible capi- 
tal gains tax oo' future 
disposals. 

At least a dozen fund man- 
agers have by now said they 
will accept windfall shares 
into, a general PEP, either on 
their own or alongside other 
shares. 

. The downside is, of course, 
that no one can have more 
than one general PEP each 
year pud anyone who has 
started making contributions 
to a general PEP since 5 
April will not by definition be 
able to open another one 
until. April 1998. 

Norwich Union members 


who lose their general PEP 
entitlement in this way, and 
any who want to buy extra 
shares should consider 
putting them into a single 
company PEP. Investors can 
have only one PEP invested 
in the shares of a single com- 
pany each year, but under 
Inland Revenue rules the free 
shares have nil initial value so 
up to £3,000 worth of extra 
shares in the same company 
can be put into a single com- 
pany PEP. 

The public offer of extra 
shares in Norwich Union 
makes it a logical candidate 
for a single company PEP. 

By opening a single com- 
pany PEP investors leave 
themselves free to hold a 
general PEP with another 
provider, perhaps to contain 
their windfall shares from a 
building society. 

Norwich. Union has uo 
immediate plans to provide 
share dealing services how- 
ever, unlike Halifax, which 
intends to use its conversion 
lo a bank with 8 million 
shareholders as a platform to 
provide share- dealing 
services. 

Halifax will launch a 
Shareholder Account to hold 
share certificates for Halifax 
shareholders and a will offer 
a cheap share-dealing service 
-for those who want to selL 

The shareholder account 
will eventually be extended to 
serve as a nominee account 
holding shares in other com- 
panies. 

Meanwhile members of 
Alliance & Leicester who 
failed or were unable to get 
their replies back in time to 
have their shares parcelled up 
for immediate sale have now 
been given until April 15 to sell 
them free of charge. 

But most City folk think 
the shares will appreciate as 
soon as trading starts on 21 
April, so a few days delay in 
selling could easily pay for the 
dealing charge on subsequent 
sales. 

Those who want to hold 
their sharesmay be better off 
by waiting. They can claim 
the shares at any time 
although they have only 42 
days from the official distri- 
bution date tojput them into 
a PEP without incurring deal- 
ing charges.. 
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The I nde.x-l racking PH P for the new tax year 
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WHAT MAKES LEGAL ft GENERAL'S 
FTSE ALLSHAKE INDEX-TRACKING 
PEP THE BEST VALUE PEP OF ITS 
KIND ON THE MARKET? 

A glance at the table wilt show 
that - since its launch fust over one 
year ago - this Index-Tracking PEP from 
Legal & General has p roved that It 
offers PEP investors unbeatabl e value 
for money. 

It follows the FTSE All-Share Index. 
This Index reflects the performance of 
tbc entire stockmaikct, so it reduces 
the risk of being overexposed to shares 
which under-perform and lessen your 
murn. In /act. £6,000 invested in the 
Legal & Genera] Index-Tracking PEP at 
launch would now be worth £7,822” 
compared to Just £7.250* in tbe average 
UK Income & Growth Trust. 


NO 

initial charges 

JUST 

0.5% annual charge 

NO 

uit hdraivcil fee 


UNBEATABLE COSTS™. 

At fast 0.5K p j_, you won't find a better 
value FTSE AH -Share Index-Tracking PEP 
anywhere else. And their ate stID no 
initial charges or withdrawal flees to pay. 

lb find out more about the UK's 
best value FTSE All-Share Index-Tracking 
PEP. call now, or return the coupon 
opposite. Alternatively, you can contact 
os at http://www.lcgakmdf 5 enrral.c 0 .uk 
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The FTSE All-Share 
Index-Tracking PEP 
that performs the best 

(also costs the least) 



Find out more now -Phone free 0500116622 

FREEPHONE 8am TO 8pm WEEKDAYS 9am TO 5pm WEEKENDS PLEASE QUOTE REF: B4DJ02 
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Surname <Mr/Mn/Mru/U>) 


Forenames 


Address 


I Postcode 
| Tel. No: Home 


Date of btnh 


Tel No- WOiX 


| If you already have any PEP Imcraucm. ptemr ikk hew til. 
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14%* p.a. GROWTH 


0% TAX. 


1%’ DISCOUNT. 


The many foresrghted investors 
who put money into the Woolwich 
UK Stockmarket Fund PEP at 
launch in January 1991 have seen 
their money grow by an average of 
14%* every year. 

120%* TOTAL RETURN 
in other words, they have more than doubled their money. 
For example, £1,000 invested at launch would now be worth 
£2,207*. And because PEPs are completely tax-free, they can keep 
every penny. 

If you’d like to join them, we'ii even give you an extra incentive - 
a special l%t discount on the buying price until 30th April. 

You can invest as little as £25 a month or a. lump sum of 
anything from £500 up to £6,000. And you have the reassurance that 
your money is invested mainly in solid blue-chip British companies 
like Shell, Glaxo Wellcome and BT. 

The friendly advisers at any Woolwich branch will be happy to 
give you further details. Alternatively, call us today, free, for an 
information pack quoting reference ISF12/4. For your security, 
telephone conversations may be recorded. 
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0800 22 22 00 
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K3, u L 0 rj 0UR investment and income earned is not guaranteed and can go down 
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A tax on your ingenuity 



John Whiting 


= S 


S o, are yon one in 8 million? 
Havejnou been singled out by the 
fiscal lottery to get a winner's 
envelope? Yes, that bine enve- 
lope that you got this week is your per- 
sonal prize! Open it quickly — and yotrti 

*fin«*? fVl 4 f It tkm mamm! ■ * p i d fe #! ■ i — m 


find that it isn't the special prize draw 
you were hoping for, but YOUR VERY 


you were hoping for, but YOUR VERY 
OWN seif-assessment tax return, which 
the Inland Revenue has cunningly NOT 
put in a brown envelope this year. 

Having opened it your dreams are 
already fading. So, what are the points 
to bear in mind if the dream is not to 
become a nightmare? 

First of all, in the immortal words of 
Corporal Jones in Dad’s Army: Don’t 
panic. Start by checking that the Rev- 
enue has sent all you need. You win have 
the basic eight-page return, plus various 
supplementary pages. It will have 
worked out what it thinks yon need 
based on what it knows about your tax 
affairs. But if you had a new source of 
income in 1996/97, yon may need more 
supplementary pages - if so, contact 
your tax office now. 

Most people won’t get a return at all. 
If you’re one of these lucky ones that 
isn’t an end to it. If there has been a 
change in your circumstances - you’ve 
started to let a property or are receiv- 
ing some untaxed income, for example 
- you must tell the Revenue by 5 Octo- 
ber. If it’s a small amount of interest the 
Revenue will probably collect the tax 
through your tax code, but this new 
income may well trigger a return for you 
to complete. 

In any event, having got a return, 
where to begin? Firstly, it’s an infor- 
mation-gathering exercise: you need to 
assemble things tike P60s and PUDs 
(these are the forms your employer 
gives you recording pay and tax for the 
year and benefits respectively)- Ask the 
bank or building society for details of 
interest credited to your accounts, if 
these are not sent to you automatically. 

Dig out all your dividend counter- 
foils? If you have realised capital gains, 
make sure you have details of the sales 
and the cost of the assets. And, of 
course, any other income you have. 

Now you can begin. Put on some 
soothing music in the background, have: 
a drink to hand (as a reward for finish- 
ing it, not to steel you to begin) and 


Don’t panic. Approach the new tax return form like an exam paper 


approach the return like an exam paper 
- read it carefully, begin at the begin- 
ning and work through carefully. If you 
get stuck, have a look at the notes the 
Revenue supplies - or phone your tax- 
man. They have realised that people will 
want help at all sons of strange hours, 
so their telephone help lines will be open 
evenings and weekends. 

At some stage, you will need to decide 
whether you are going to calculate your 
tax liability yourself, or leave it to the 
Revenue. If the latter, the return must 
be submitted no later than 30 Septem- 
ber. Calculating the tax yourself wins you 
an extra four months to do so. since the 
deadline for submission goes back to 31 
January 1998. But take care. The tax 
calculation is not straightforward - the 
Inland Revenue’s calculation form 
shows how complex our tax system is! 

Do bear in mind in all of this that 
there is an automatic £100 penalty for 
submitting your return late and an 
incomplete return counts as one that has 
not bom submitted. There will be a final 
payment to make as well, normally on 
31 January 1998. If payments on account 
are needed for 1997/98, the first instal- 
ment is due on the same date. Pay late 
andilmereststarts to run. 

• If the .amount .you owe is modest. ~- 
undcr £1,000 - and you are paid under. . 
PAYE, your underpayment can be col- ■ 


John Whiting is n tax pinner, at Price 
Waterhouse 
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lectcd through your code number tor 
1997/98. but only if your return is sub- 
mitted by 30 September. 

Finally, having submitted the return 
and paid your dues, keep your support- 
ing records intacL .All taxpayers must 
keep them until at least 31 January IW. 
The self-employed and those with 
income from the letting of property must 
retain records until 31 January 2W3. 

Setting aside enough time to deal with 
one's tax affairs is easier said than 
done, especially when the pressures of 
work and having the t«3d hour for sleep 
mean that there is precious little free 
time available already. There are plenty 
of offers of help around - for a fee, ol 
course. It could be money well spent, but 
go to a reliable tax professional and 
obtain advice, not just a form-filling 
exercise. Give us time as well - 1 hope 
not to have too many potential clients 
knocking on my door on 3Q January. 

So, as the **SA" race starts, let’s all 
remember that this is not a race for 
hares (who might make mistakes) nor 
tortoises (you can be too slow). But I'd 
be happy to offer a metaphorical buttle 
of champagne to the first reader to sub- 
mit an accurate return to accurately to 
the Revenue. ■■ 
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A bet on a Labour win could 
prove as safe as any other 
investment, writes Rachel Fixsen 


W! 


That’s the difference 
.between investment 
and gambling? One is 
for the prudent, the 
other for moments of downright 
recklessness - right? 

Perhaps, though the line 
between the two sometimes 
seems thin -especially when you 
find yourself stung by the plum- 
meting price of a sore share bet 
With the ultimate “sure bet” 
looming in less than three weeks, 
why not forget serious invest- 
ments for a spell and have a real 
flutter? Betting on a Labour vic- 
tory at the general election on 1 
May seems safer than some 
“investments” on offer. 

The odds on a Labour win are 
short, but if yon feel sure Ibny 
Blair will be the new incumbent 
at 10 Downing Street, a bookie 
could give you a decent return on 
your stake. 

William Hfl] and Ladbrokes 
are offering odds of 1-7 on 
Labour winning the most seats. 
This means for a stake of £7 (and 
63p with betting tax at 9 per cent) 
a win would give you £1 plus your 
stake back. Turing the tax into 
account your return over the next 
three weeks would be 4.85 per 
cent - if Labour won. This adds 
i to an annual rate of return of 
; 84 per cent. 

If you believe John Major will 
beat the opinion polls, as he did 
in 1992 and win the vote, you can 
get odds of 4-1 from either book- 
maker. Odds of a Liberal Demo- 
crat win are 800-1. " 

Simon Clare, election betting 
manager at Ladbrokes, says all 
the money is going on the size the 


up to a 
about* 


Labour majority will be, rather 
than whether the party will win. 
“Nobody is backing airy Tbry 
majority at all,” Mr Clare says. 

Shortest odds— 9-2— are being 
offered for a Labour majority of 
81-100 seats. Some punters axe 
betting on 221-240 , where the 
odds are 25-1, Mr Clare says. 

Serious money has already 
been placed though most election 
betting is expected nearer polling 
day. 

“We’ve had £95,000 from a 
punter who’s had a doable, com- 
bining a bet that Labour will win 
the most seats with a bet that 
(Glasgow) Rangers will win the 
Scottish Premier Division,” says 
William Hill spokesman Graham 
Sharpe. This individual stands to 
make a dear profit of £13,000 if 
her predictions come true. 
Bookmakers expect election bet- 
ting to total £20m this year. 

Spread betting is a form that 
sprang up 14 years ago. It pack- 
ages betting into the format City 
traders use to deal in stocks and 
was aimed at traders to begin 
with. City Index, Labrokes and 
William H31 Index offer spread 
betting. 

“It started as a hobby for peo- 
pie who worked in the Qty ... but 
it has reached a much wider audi- 
ence now,” says City Index 
spokesman Paul Austin. 

In some ways it straddles the 
line between betting and invest- 
ing and is regulated by the Secu- 
rities^ and Futures Association, 
unlike standard .betting .which 
has no official regulator . 

This is how it worics. In election 
spread betting, you bet on the size 



A political punt: Bookies are offering 1-7 on a La bow win 


of majority you expect a certain 
party to win. Hie betting shop 
offers a range, or spread, repre- 
senting the majority it expects the 
party to gain. 

You then have two choices - 
bet the party will get above or 
below the range. If you bet above 
the range and the party wins 
more seats than the range sug- 
gested, you win your stake mul- 
tiplied by every seat the party wins 
above the top of the range. 

So if you bet £10 above City 
Index’s spread for Labour’s 
majority, which is 368-374 seats 
and Labour subsequently wins 
400 seats in parliament you win 
£260. But if Labour manage only 
300 seats you have to pay £680. 
You never band over your stake, 
as clients set up credit facilities 
with the companies. . 

While you’re weighing up the 
odds of .- Labour winning, don’t 
forget to take a look at any shares 
you own. Some stocks might not 
take kindly to a change of gov- 
ernment, analysts say. 

Utilities, including water, 
telecommunications and gas, are 
ibonnd.-to sustain injuries ^ if 
Labours proposed windfall tax 
becomes law. “If Labour were to 
win there might be 2-3 per cent 
downside,” says Philip Wolsten- 


croft, equity strategist at securi- 
ties house Merrill lynch. 

Over time, general tax rates 
and corporate tax rates would be 
KkeJy to go up under Labbur, says 
Mr Wolstencroft This would be 
bad for -share prices generally. 

Worries that Labour might 
step up dividend taxation have 
started to niggle the markets. 
Analysts say these fears are 
groundless, but extra dividend tax 
would hit high-yield stocks. 

A Labour win may pot be bad 
news all round for equities. Some 
market players believe bus com- 
panies like National Express or 
Stagecoach could be winners if a 
Blair administration opts to back 
public transport. Manufacturers 
could benefit if corporate tax was 
reformed in their favour. 

“A lot of these equities market 
issues will not be decided on 
election day. -The Budget will 
and this will -come some weeks 
later,” says George Hodgson, 
equity strategist at SBC War- 
burg. 

So will voters decide it is Time 
For A Change, or will they make 
sure Tire Others Don’t Ruin It? 
Roll iqi and place your bets, in the 
betting shop or the stock market. 
But remember - three weeks is a 
very long time in politics. • 


When pension plans go bad 

M 


any readers have called 
The Independent Hus 
week to ask what they 
can do about the poor 


bear sold without 
understanding how high the 
charges levied by the providers are 
in the cariy years of a policy’s life, 
or bow much they would lose if 
they have to stop contributing or 
even surrender policies because of 
illness, unemployment, divorce or 
having a family, or any of the other 
uncertainties of life. 

In practical terms the answer is 
not much, unless they have proof 
that pension salesmen failed to 
record evidence while compiling 
their fact-finds that pension 
products would be unsuitable. The 
charges levied in the early years 
and the high penalties for early 
lapsing of a pension plan are 
almost certainly in the small print 
somewhere. For most people the 
best advice now is to try to keep 
the pension going until retirement. 

They could however ease their 
pain tty writing to the Pensions 
Ombudsman and the Personal 
Investment Authority. Neither may 
be able to do much about 
individual cases, but several 
thousand letters on their door mat 
would provide irresistible proof of 
the need for reform. 

The Independent does believe it 
has the proof required to show that 
there is an ongoing problem of mis- 
sold pensions, and that some 
companies behave notably better 
than others. Charges are only part 
of the arithmetic that decides how 
big a pension an employee will 
eventually receive out of a set 
contribution, and the investment 
performance will be much more 
important if pension plans are 
allowed to run for 20 years or 
more. But we believe there is a 
strong moral and practical case for • 
pension providers to restructure . 
their charges so that earty iapsers 
get a better deal. If that cannot be 
done for existing policies and we 
suspect it could, it must certainly be 
done for new policies starting from 
the earliest possible date. 

We also think that there is a 
strong case for the industry to 
devise a blueprint for a new, dear, 
comprehensible and above all 
cheap personal pension plan with 
charges more evenly spread 
throughout the life of the plan, and 
with built-in flexible periods when 
holders can reduce contributions to 
a token level at times when they 
are out of work or are working for 
an employer with a more attractive 
company scheme. 


Clifford German 
finds there is 
often little redress 

That blueprint should become 
the basis for a standard policy. 
Without it the latest revelations can 
only increase the reluctance of 
indivkluais to take out a pension 
plan to meet the undeniable need 
to provide for their own pensions 
in future. If the industry cannot do 
it, perhaps Government can. 

Government must in any case 
play its part by changing the Inland 
Revenue rules that now oblige an 
employee to cease contributions to 
a personal pension if he or she 
wants to join an employer’s pension 
scheme. 

No one suggests anyone should 
get full tax relief simultaneously on 
two pensions but tax relief should 
certainly be available on a token 


contributions needed to keep a 
personal pension scheme ticking 
over, against the day when the 
employee might want to reactivate i 

it. 

Employers could also help by 
agreeing to contribute to personal [ 
pension schemes as well as 
company schemes, thereby giving 
employees a fairer choice whether ; 
to join a company scheme or i 
continue with their portable 
pension plan. 

Ibo many employers take the 
view that employees with a 
persona] pension can look after 
themselves and there is no need for 
the employer to match the 
contributions he would make to a 
company scheme. 

There is no time to waste. It is 
essentia] individuals provide for 
their own future pensions. But it is ■ 
foolish to try to force people to join 
pension schemes when the formula 1 
is frequently so unsatisfactory. 
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Friendty Societies have bem helping people to save tax-free for around 
200 years. Now Homeowners have drawn on this tradition to produce 
4 carefully thought-out TAX-FREE plans. At least one of them could be 
right for you. Why not take the first step to finding out more? Send for 
our FREE Guide to Tax-Free Sating now! 
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You work hard enough as it is. so 
isn't it time you let your spare income 
work hard for you? 

Invest in a Schroder PEP regular 
investment plan, with a monthly Direct 
Debit. Then you could join the 
thousands of investors who have 
profited from our award-winning trade 
record of consistent, high performance. 

You can relax in the knowledge that 
your capita] won't be tied up. Well 
alter or suspend your monthly 
investments as you wish. We'll also 
arrange withdrawals of cash or switch 
your investment to another fund on 
your instruction. And at the start of 
the next tax year, if you want to 
continue investing, we'll even 
automatically open a new PEP for you. 

AJ1 you have to do is pick up the 
phone, or a pair of scissors. And you'll 
never need to open another PEP again. 

Strenuous, isn't if? 

0800 002 000 

Quoting ref 370 


TO: SCHRODERS, 
CUSTOMER SERVICES DEPT, 
02370 FREEPOST, LON 7109, 
LONDON EC4B4PD. 

Pkaic send me tny free copy of the 
Schrader 1997/98 PEP brochure, 
including information on regular 
investment. 
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Desirable 

objects: 

instant 

profits 


Collect to invest: John 
Windsor on how to cash 
in on limited editions 


S ome of today’s limited- 
edition collectables increase 
in value almost as soon as 
they leave the shops. Foun- 
tain pens, first-edition novels, 
records, CDs, telephone and trad- 
ing cards and classic cars can turn a 
quick profit for a buyer in the know. 

This year, a twin set of fountain 
pens caHed Peter and Catherine the 
Great is retailing for £1300- By the 
end of the year it will be selling at 
Bonhams, the London auction- 
eers, for £1,600-£1,800. 

There are three reasons for the 
premium value: the twin set is by 
Month lane, German makers of the 
world's best-known brand of qual- 
ity pens: supply is limited to 4>810 
(Mont Blanc’s height in metres): 
such special editions are annual, 
making them a must for fountain 
pen collectors wanting complete 
runs (this happens to be the first 
twin). 

Wien, as recently as 1992, Mont- 
blanc issued its first limited edition.; 
pen, the Lorenzo de Medici, knowl- 
edgeable collectors snapped it up/ 
sensing correctly that they were in 
at the start of something lucrative. 
At auction, even in its first year, the 
splendid pen sustained its £850 
retail price and the year after was 
fetching £1,100 - a sign that the 
time taken for some contemporary 
collectables to acquire added value 
was shortening drastically. 

They are now worth £3,000 mint 
and boxed in factory condition - a 
350 per cent increase in five years. 
Subsequent Montblanc annual lim- 
ited editions have earned more 
modest premiums but are still nice 
little earners: the Octavian of 1993, 
also £850 retail, commands £1,500- 


£2X)00 at auction, and is still a good 
investment 

Pitfalls for speculators: uneven 
allocation by fountain pen manu- 
facturers, leading to premium 
prices in some countries and dis- 
counting in others. 

Investment tip: D unhffl ’s first 
limited edition pen, the N amflri, 
with lacquer designs hand-painted 
by named. Japanese artists, issued 
last year in four editions of 200, 
prices £820 to £5,200 for a special 
in powdered gold. Dunhfil’s origi- 
nal N amikis of the Thirties can 
fetch over £5,000 at auction. 

Sheer quality can yield instant 
profit How’s your literary discern- 
ment, for instance? In the past 
decade, auction prices for mint- 
condition first editions complete 
with dustwrapper of John Fowles’s 
The French Lieutenant’s Woman 
have dropped by 
half from their _ 










Treasure hunt Many items, from CDs and books through fountain pens and dealers’ cards, are worth far more than their price new. But you need an eagle eye 


ary discern- fished by Haivfil Press, stfil in print 
in the past at £9.99 hardback, £6.99 paperback, 
s for mint- Her recommendation is based 
is complete entirely on literary merit 
ibn Bowles’s When you consider that book 
it’s Woman collectors of the Twenties and Thir- 
ties went barmy 
over first editions 

I A first edition 

nhprp’t nnrhino 

. ;■ (there s nothing 


mnvn. I A first edition 

f'thpre’q nnrhino 

Critical consen- . . 1 • . (there s nothing 

sus has hoicked The. ..(jf. iffa • W - 

dealers’ price of . r. “ speculation), you , 

first editions of Irv- n3S SOS Ted might considerliiat 

ing Walsh’s 1994 - _ . “take the money 

paperback Train- iTOfTl £4.-73 and run" is the best 


paperback Train- 
spotting - only 
about U0Q0 were 
printed - to £500 
from its retail price 
of £4 .99. Six months 


to £5001 


;o, before its 


and run” is the best 
« m strategy in those 

U f limited-edition 

markets in which 

taste is volatile. 

An example is the Swatch mar- 


Oscaj-winnmg film ddbut, Michael ket, deliberately exploited by its 
Ondaatje’s novel The English cunning and humorous creator. 
Patient, could be had for £25. Now Nicolas Hayek- He conducts a 
it is £300. Original retail price in world-wide battle of wits in which 


1992: £14.99. 

Up from Joanna Herald, a part- 
ner in the Ulysses bookshop in 


collectors’ and dealers’ faxes, tele- 
phones and Internet modems throb 
with the latest rumours about rare. 


Museum Street, central London: just-issued design variants worth 
Silk by Alessandro Baricco, pub- tens of thousands of pounds, and 


Hayek ’s capricious allocations of 
“specials” that rocket or plummet 
in value in different countries. 

Joseph Falcone, who trades in 
Swatches from his shop in the 
Meridien Hotel, Lon- 

don, tells the cautionary rale of a 
Scot who fought his way through 
the scrum , at Harrods’ sell-out 
launch- of the Swatch Christmas 
spppial.“Jtai Splea”, iq 1993, having 
heard that the, limited allocation 
would instantly be worth big 
money. He bought two for £45 each 
and was gratified to see them 
changing hands for £150 minutes 
before leaving the store. He did not 
know that, oddly enough, the 
Swatch shop in Oxford Street still 
had plenty for sale - at £45. 

Six months later, when Mr Fal- 
cone offered him £75 each for his 
two, he reported he had sold them 
for £60 each, the best price he could 
get His trip from Scotland with his 
girlfriend had cost him £600. Deal- 
ers now sell Roi Soleils for £185- 
£200. The trade price is £100. 

On the other hand, a Swatch col- 


lector holidaying in Madrid paid a Energy, mafl-c 
mere £10 for a mint and boxed 1987 dealers of Lot 
“Puff" -oneofonly 120 made, with ing for £50 co 
blow-away rabbit for around die CD, I Was Be 
dial - having spotted it in a card- only 18 raontl 
board box in a shop. He sold it that Their limited e 
year, 1993, for 
£18300. Puffs now 

.sell for £20,000- . . . Z /k SW3tCh 

£25,000. Moral: ’ • B -H 

play die S watch watch bought for 

-gariBcfr da wiW i wawrn t w 

'homework/' • .O £40 WaS 
Records and , . • , - 

CDs, by compari- dUCtlODCu TOf 
son, are child’s r»i o r-nnl 

play. John Reed, £lo,DUUf 

research editor of 

Record Collector 

magazine, which publishes the an example of 
biennial Rare Record Price Guide 3D double-sizi 
(£19.95), recommends buying into “case topper” 
indie groups’ records. Their small- of 360 {racks - 
circulation “lo-fi” records turned collectors, 
out in bedrooms on four-track Most poigi 

recorders are not sold by the big according to thi 
retailers and can rapidly acquire Barry Roness: 
rarity value. Playboy cards 

Lee Phelps, co-manager of way’s grandd 


Energy, mail-order record and CD 
dealers of Looe, Cornwall, is sell- 
ing for £50 copies of Baby Bird’s 
CD, I Was Bom A Man - issued 
only 18 months ago. Spice Girls? 
Their limited edition second CD of 
■ last August, with 
fancy fold-out, 
i/atph which retailed at 

• 1 £3.99, is worth £20. 

Sight for of glossy 

: tradingeaxos show- 
was ing film stars and 

, , sportsmen include 

leu TOr sparsely distributed 

■ M/«| “chase” cards that 

lUU # instantly acquire 

street value. Like 

Swatches, they are 
an example of managed rarity. A 
3D double-size Pamela Anderson 
“case topper” card - one per case 
of 360 {racks - is worth £50-£60 to 
collectors. 

Most poignant case topper, 
according to die publisher-importer 
Barry Roness: personally signed 
Playboy cards of Ernest Heming- 
way’s granddaughter Margaux 


Hemingway, model and actress. 
She was found dead in Los Ange- 
les last July after suffering from 
bulimia and alcoholism. The card 
has become a cult collectable. Now- 
worth $500, it is expected to be 
changing hands for $2,000 in a 
year's time. 

You can easily discover which 
brand-new classic cans can be sold 
for instant profit by comparing . 
newspaper car ad prices with man- 
ufacturers* fist prices. The new 
Mercedes-Benz SLK, for example, 
which retails for £30,090, immedi- ' 
ately commands a secondhand 
price of £40,000. The snag is that 
to get one you have to join the two- 
year waiting list that is responsible 
for the inflated price. What price an A 
SLK in two years? ^ 

Bonhams' next fountain pen sale. 

9 May (1 lam). Montblanc 0181-232 
3000: Alfred DunhiU 0171-290 8000: 
Ulysses 0171-831 1600: Bony Roness 
0181-871 2997: Record Collector 
0181-579 1082: Lee Phelps, Energy 
01503-265515. 
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More than 1.75 million households have’ puc their home 
insurance in the safe hands of Prudential. 

Now, if you do the same, not only can you save pounds 
on vour premiums, but you can also stretch the cost over 12 
months when you pay by direct debit — wich no extra charge. 

In feet, the average saving for customers who switch to 
Prudential is £100. So don’t miss out on cheaper 
premiums - cull us now for a free quote and a free 
home security video. 

You’ll see why over 90 % of our . 
customers renewed their policies wich 
Prudential last year. 

For a free quote and a free home security video ring 

0800 300 300 
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The one 
thing to be 
said for an 
election is 
that it gives 
you the 
chance 
to find 
someone 
new to hate. 
I’m quite 
. looking 
forward to it 


E lection fever is grip ping 

SO lOOSely I think it might 
drop me altogether. 
Everyone seems subject to the 
same affliction. 1 haven’t met 
anyone who can recall having 
had _ a conversation about 
politics in the last month. 
There's only so much mileage 
you cap milk from a discussion 
that basically follows this 

pattern: “Who do you think 

you’ll be voting for?" 
“Dunno. but I hate the 
Tbries.” “Metoa" Eighteen 
years is about as far as you 
Can string h out, though I ' 
know a number of people 
who have managed to 
stretch a loathing of social- 
ism all the way to the, half 
century. 

The one thing to be 
for an election is that it gives 
you the chance to find 
someone new to bare. I'm 
quite looting forward to it. 

1 was thinkin g of starting 
with something quite ample 
-Anlhea Tinner perhaps - 
and working my way up to 
something really challenging, 
like theNational Health Service 
or abaxM^Labradorreiriever 
puppies. It says a lot that the 
lories have even lost their bite 
as hate objects. 

I only wish someone would 
tell the pollsters. A day doesn’t 
goby without die phone ringing 
with requests for my random 
opinion. The best came from the 
highly respected Fax Polling 
Associates at eight o’clock on 
Sunday morning. “The Refer- 
endum on Europe," announced 
a tinted header. Bdow were two 
boxes marked “Stay in” and 
“Get out”, and a pair of 0331 
numbers. “Please make copies 
of this form for everybody who 
wishes to express an opinion in 
your office,” it said. Seems the 
Society for the Promotion of a 
European Referendum (302 
Regent Street, if you want to 
drop in and ask for a refund on 
your £n paper), wants to deter- 
mine the democratic wishes 
of the British people. Galls to 
0331 numbers, tty the way, 
cost £1 per minute. Can’t wait 
for the results wben they publish 
them “as widely as possible” 
before the election: “Several 
thousand complete mugs thmk 
we should get out of Europe. ' 


And gave us their names and 
addresses as well.” 

Gallop were on the phone on 
Tuesday, wanting to knew in 
wfmsfthawfa T thnn^rtmflatfon 

was safest and who I thought 
would make the but Prime 
Minister. The option “me” 
didn't seem to be available. 
As a conscientious voter, I 



answered the questions scnxpu- 
loasly, though I thiaklfefl althe 
first hurdle by sot knowing 
whether SDP has an L in it or 
not at the moment. But my 
mind wasn't really on the job. 
Whigs, you see, have tong smee 
been superseded by wigs an my 
agenda. wigs have occupied my 
everywakmgtboi^'htsiDceSuD- 
day. Everywhere I go I see them 
now: big wi^, small wigs, pari- 
etal Jobe wigs, wigs that don’t 
match the skin tone, trigs that 
don’t matrh real hair. 

It’s the fault of Mordechai 
ben David. Thanks to Mord- 
echai, there was a gathering 
this week, at Wembley, with 
more wigs in evidence than at 
Ehon John’s birthday party. 
They bobbed and jiggled, they 
gorged popcorn and chocolate- 
flavoured wafer biscuits in the 
lobby, they watched nervously as 
their sons broke the strict 
no-fun rales imposed by the 
Wembley management and 
leapt from their seats to dance. 
And the arresting thing was 
that, in striking contrast to 
your average showbiz gathering, 
the wigs were attached to 
women. Mordechai ben 
David, you see, is the King of 
Hassidtc music. 


Ant has a bit of a crush on 
Mordechai, ever since she 
dams to hare heard him sing a 
soogcal!ed“SepbazdiSo Good” 
on Spectrum Radio. There’s 
nothing like a good pun to get 
a giri’s heart rating. The news 
flat the Gx^at One was coming 
to the shores of North London 
sent her up to 60 a day and at 
least three phone calls 
an hour. The tempta- 
tion "of an evening’s 
from the Hair of 
'Bsarwas too power- 
foL Wfe bought the last 
two tickets on the face 
of the planet 

Twenty-five pounds 
well spent You can 
keep your salsa: no 
one can call them- 
selves a true Global 
Kid until they’ve 
bounced around while 
a man, with a two- 
foot beard and a dark 
suit heels-and-toes 
■ beneath a laser show 
of spectacular gaiisb- 
ness. The crowd was 
is in ecstasies. Polite ecstasies. 
Being a kid of the punk gener- 
ation, I have never been at a pop 
concert before where everyone 
turned round and said “Excuse 
me” to the people behind them 
before they took to their seat As 
Mordechai jigged his way to the 
end of an anthem, a boys’ group, 
decked out in white dims and 
dark trousers took it up and car- 
ried it on for a full two minutes, 
Nick Hornby style. “I don’t 
know why,” said Mordechai, 
“people say that London is a 
quiet town these days.” Not 
everyone, it seems, has a sub- 
scription to Parity Fair. 

We rehearsed' foot move- 
ments all the way across the car 
park and treated the darkened 
streets of Willesden to a GuJI- 
Hast taster of the double album. 
Back down south, we stopped at 
a 7-Eleven for more nicotine, 
and a woman with a clipboa r d 
approached. “Excuse me,” she 
said, “can I ask you a few ques- 
tions about bow you’re going to 
vote in the election?” 

Her hair was nykm red, with 
rock-hard strands trained ewer 
her forehead. Ant settled down 
to talk about the Tbries, while I 
walked around the back to see 
if I could spot a seam. 


Death and the poet and the WPC 


F or a taboo subject, death 
seems to be getting 
talked about an awful 
lot just now, and not just in 
hushed tones and tiraimlocu- 
tions. TWo recent radio series 
have been offering the chance 
to hear professionals in the 
field of mortality discussing 
freely and frankly tbe process 
of dying arid the many 
processes (legal, cosmetic, san- 
| itaiy) that flesh is heir to once 
! it has given up the ghost 
On Radio 3 all this week, 
Thomas Lynch bas been read- 
ing from his book The Under- 
taking, meditations on his twin 
professions of poet and mor- 
tician, both jobs that involve 
him intimately with death. You 
may not think this applies to 
poetry; Lynch cites Seamus 
Heaney, who, asked why so 
many of his poems were ele- 
giac, posed the counter-ques- 
tion: what other kinds of poem 
are there? 

As far. as undertaking goes, 
it turns out that Lynch is very 
ambivalent about his profes- 
sional status. Perhaps a certain 
ambivalence goes with the turf. 
On Monday, he began by lay- 
ing out his background, 
ex plaining that he's foe only 
undertaker in a town in Michr- 



Robert Hanks 


gan, with a turnover of dose to 
a million dollars in a good 
year. Imraediatefy you wonder, 
what does he count as a good 
year? Presumably 1348 would 
have been an excellent year in 
undertaker’s terms, what with 
the Black Death, but less good 
by other criteria. 

Because he is the Grim 
Reaper’s sole agent in foe area, 
lynch said, people credit him 
with a special knowledge of 
death; thk he denied having. If 
be realty had no special knowl- 
edge, of course, there’d be lit- 
tle point in this programme. 
But at the very feast death is 
familiar to him in a way it isn’t 
to most of us; and he bas had 
more time and more reason to 


llank throu gh ks ramrfirarinne 
So he docs have acute things to 
say, some ofthem dismiss tve of 
death, familiarity having bred 
indifference, some of (hem 
moving - to analyse the sad- 
ness of the death of children 
without being oflputtinglly ana- 
fytic or, just as bad, tritely 
moving is not easy; Lynch man- 
aged it. 

A 5 for his other vocation, 
however, that of poet. Lynch 
seems to have no doubts: 
poets are there, you gather, to 
dig up meanings, spot ironies, 
notice sereudipities. and to 
do it all in an even tone of 
wearily resigned humour, 
sadness tempered by an 
appreciation of the absurdity 
of it all, and you do wish that 
he'd just let brute facts be as 
they are. 

If you do want your death 
stripped of metaphysics, the 
place to turn is The Coroner 
(Radio 4, Wednesday). 
Admittedly, Susan Mitchell’s 
documentary series does set a 
needlessly dramatic tone with 
its theme tune (mournful 
horn over the muted wail of 
sirens) and John Waite being 
schoolmasterish - stern-yet- 
compassion&te. But any dis- 
comfort this causes is easily 


outweighed by the personali- 
ties of ber two heroes: James 
Turnbull, 23 years a coroner 
for West Yorkshire and 
humane in a veiy dry, under- 
stated way, and coroner’s offi- 
cer Cate Foster, a rather soft- 
hearted policewoman. 

Each episode follows the 
investigation into one death - 
an 11-year-old boy who fell 
through a roof while burgling 
a warehouse; a DJ found dead 
at the bottom of a Spanish 
ravine, with tbe local authori- 
ties apparently reluctant to 
release any details of what 
may have caused it; a man who 
burst into flames in a hospital 
waiting-room. In each case, 
Turnbull takes it as his func- 
tion to provide a story that will 
satisfy both the bereaved and 
the demands of the state. 

This is death without 
added meaning, reduced to 
the bare bones of fact and 
grief. And it may be that 
radio is the onfy place where 
it can be explored so coolly 
and fully - where physical dis- 
tress is removed, mortality , 
disembodied. In 77i* Coroner 
the dead are brought to life in 1 
ways that are bearable; and 
like any kind of resurrection, 
it has its miraculous side. 


Taking trips down memory lane 


T here’s no such thing as a 
disc jockey who doesn’t 
want to make it on televi- 
sion. No matter that radio, a 
free-fonn medium that lets tire 
roving intellect chase its own 
tangents, is perhaps the worst 
t rainin g imagin able for the 
strait-jacket of television. Onfy 
two Radio 1 graduates have 
ewer realfy crossed the Rubicon 
satisfactorily - Jimmy Savfle 
and Noel Edmonds - and they 
did so through programmes 
that mimic ked the shapeless- 
ness of radio. Jonathon Cole- 
man, heard to best effect giv- 
ing it some antipodean lip on 
Virgin Radio, is the latest 
mouthy Jock to have willingly 
donned tbe small-screen gag - 
be gets to say about two des- 
perately e masculating things 
an episode on Exclusive! 
(Channel 5, every week day). 

■ 'Ann tie’s Favourites ' 

(BBCI, Sat) is Steve "Wright’s 
second stab at a television 
career. If I could be bothered 
to look it up I could tell you 
what the first series was called; 
there’s a dim memory of a 
half-baked trio-of-celebs panel 
show of some sort, but the rest 
is a blank- The new vehicle 
ought to be safe as houses: 
Wright hosts a collective 
saunter down television’s high- 
ways and byways, of which the 
main drag is memory lane. A 
few quotes from That's Life 
here, a couple of snatches of 
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uncommonly like an empty 
well of ideas in the light enter- 
tainment department Even 
Tbe Mrs Motoo Show (BBC1, 


Fawlty Towers there. An old 
woman becomes the 4,972nd 
EastEnders addict to visit the 
set of Albert Square. Paul 
Whitehouse is the studio 
guest, affording another 
chance to see most of the last 
series of The Fast Show. 

It’s not Wight’s feuft that 
this till seems siich &h ‘imin-’ 
spiring variation on a theme. 
TfenyWogan hosts another old 
cuttings show. Gaby JRoslin 
has just joined the BBC to 
front a wish-fulfilment show 
called Whatever Ton Want 
(BBCI, Mon) that modernises 
me old model driven Ity Savfle, 
and tiiere have never been 
more venerable comedies 
taken out of the library and 
wedged into the schedules. 
Ifelevision's narcissistic streak, 
in which it serves up old pro- 
grammes or programmes 
about old programmes, looks 


age to “The USA of America”, 
went ail that way to ask Patrick 
Duffy and Tbny Curtis about 
British television presenters: 
“What were Richard and Judy 
like?” she asked Curtis, four 
times, because he didn’t under- 
stand what she meant. 

There can be no other expla- 
nation for the exhumation of 
Through the Keyhole (BBCI, 
each weekday). It was. let’s be 
fair, quite a clever programme 
in a miserably low-brow sort of 
way. To be caught digging stuff 
out of your own dustbin is 
almost forgivable but God did 
not create the licence fee so 
that tbe Corporation could 
rummage through the black 
’ bags' put out the backdodr Ity 
IIV. The show is still pre- 
sented, most incongruously, 
by David Frost, who has been 
knighted since ITV dropped 
the show (for services, pre- 
sumably, to the naming of 
breakfast cereals). One of tbe 
guests who consented to have 
his property exposed to the 
refined Bostonian taste buds of 
Loyd Grossman in the come- 
back show was Sir James Sav- 
fle. But no amount of Ks can 
cover up for the feet that this 
show looks like it’s trespassing, 
especially when the notori- 


ousfy chaste Sir James used the 
guest slot to reinvent himself as , 
a nine- times-a- night Lothario. . 
“What are you going to do next i 
in your life?” asked the ever 
penetrative Sir David. ‘Any- 
body I can lay my hands on.” , 
replied Sir James. ■ 

The show is still compart- , 
mentalised into two sections, , 
for which the commercial , 
break was always a natural 
piece of punctuation. So when , 
Frost had finished with David 
Wilkie and said, “I wonder 
who's next?” you were won- 
dering where the ads had gone. 
Thanks be to Grossman: inef- 
fably snooty, he drops the dev- . 
erfy concealed bombs into his j 
guided tours. “What could be ! 
nicer?” he said on finding a i 
selection of Royal Marine 
marches in what turned out to : 
be Savile’s record collection. . 
" And then there’s N^gHr . 
Fever (Channel 5, Sat), televi- ■ ' 
sion’s first attempt to incorpo- . 
rate karaoke into its fabric 
since, er. Karaoke. Dennis Pot- ; 
ter it ain’t Suggs, formerly of , 
Madness, invites 10 minor • 
celebs each week to sing along 
and along (and along) for a full i 
hour. The show’s wittiest touch . 
was seating Rhona Cameron, 
the well-known sapphist, next 
to Kathy Lloyd, the well-known 
pair of breasts. Suggs can • 
expect his Knighthood after 
Channel S drop this garbage . 
but before the BBC recycles it ; 


Whatever 
happened to? 

Lymeswold 




The date 27 September 1982. The launch 
of a new British cheese — the first for 200 
years. Sir Stephen Roberts, then bead of 
the Milk Marketing Board, calls it the one 
to rescue the British dairy industry. It has 
a soft blue texture but a white mould rind: 
all the advantages of Brie with none of the 
downside - smelliness, runnmess, strong 
flavour (and foreign). Plus a name, 
Lymeswold, to capture the essence of 
Englishness. ... 


Except it was made up by a group of Dairy 
Crest ad executives seeking to conjure op 
vanished “old wolds” where cows grazed, 
and the landscape was “gold"-en,.“old”, 
and, er, made of “limestone”. 

The reaction “Horrible.” The Daily Mall 
is unequivocaL Experts, foodies, cheese- 
makers, Private Eye all agree. 

But Iris a great success with the public. 


Dairy Crest has to cancel a planned £2m 
ad budget merely to let supply catch up 
with demand. Matthew Bond of 77te Times 
deems it the triumph of marketing over 
maturation razes (“we were eating cheese 
that hadn’t reached adolescence, let alone 
maturity”). Production is increased: from 
an annual 600 tonnes to 4,000 finis. 

However Sales began to dwindle. A con- 
stant high turnover is deemed essential 


because the cheese can’t be stored. “The 
most successful product launch since tbe 
motor car,” as marketing men have it, 
comes to earth with a soft (textured) 
bump. In April 1992, it’s pulled. 

Next up Thick! edown is launched in July 
1993. Then Churnton in February 1995, 
with a £3m budget; Anneka Rice, and the 
ability, unlike lymeswold, to be grated, 
melted, cooked with other foods. 


Now Farmhouse cheeses - the genuine 
article - are prospering, making up ‘/»th 
of the £l-5bn annual UK cheese market 
These cheeses, Humphrey Errington’s 
Lanark Blue, for example, have a dis- 
tinctive flavour and character gleaned 
from the particular dairy and region 
where they're made. By complete contrast 
with Lymeswold, in feet 

James Aufenast 


General Situation and 5-Day Outlook: 


Most of Scotland will have a fine day with 
broken cloud and some good sunny spells. 
However, the North-west Highlands and the 
outer islands win become much more cloudy 
with a fittie drizzly rain. England, 'Wales and 
Northern Ireland will have a fair day with a 
mix of clouds and sunny periods. The sunni- 
est and warmest weather should be is shel- . 
tered western areas while North Sea coastal 
counties will be rather cool with some large 
banks of cloud and a sharp northerly breeze. 
- Tomorrow, England and Wales will be fine - 
and bright with any early frost soon clearing 
to leave lots of sunshine, blit there will be 
patchy cloud in the east. Northern Ireland, 
together with southern and central Scotland, 
will also be dry and bright with some warm 
sunshine, but northern Scotland can expect 
much more cloud and some hill-drizzle. Next 
week tbe mainly dry weather will continue 
with more sunshine, but it will be cooler and 
cloudier in the north and east at times. 
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London c 15 59 
Manchester C 11 52 
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(M62UA653 Rolled;), longterm 
roadaorts whh speed Ernie down to 
Sknph. Defctysan AeMLMSZl and 
DewdrayRoad. 

a^dE£fcba«Sb.VBI2.Majariood- 
wadts. with fame domes an die 
roandabom « J2 (Newbridge Spur 
Delays poofcfc. 

Aberdeen. QoeenEfaabcdi Bridge- 
Qoeed southbound far roadwrafa. 
DwaskasraVidoria Bticfes. 

Out and about wtth AA Road- 
watch csl 0838 461 tor tte latest 
tocar and nettonel nne newt Soww 
The AuomoMs AmomSoa. CaOs 
etemefl at 39p per mtn (cheap «« 
49p per nun (at other tones) me WL 



Cor Caroli 


Lighting-uc Tims? 




lpM(» l TV»gpm to &09W 

mto-r rMWew to fclSan 

BfcTjjtafhara_— &OIpm to telSam- 

tAanchgtef. tht Hpm to &X4am 

Btowwinf. - fhOSpn to ftOSanr 

• R» t7ptn to 6:17am' 


Rmonmr 

■ ~r*— 7i52pm to &03am 

■ mm . to 6:19m 

tft nningbani~. — teOlpm to fiOSam 
ajUfm to 6:14am 

N wwasfc ~M5pm to feOfem 

GUjspw— &17pm to- fcl7tom 

mm . r ■ .Mi ps to &26ara 


festerday’s Readings 
NOj 

London Good 

S Engand - Good 

Water Good 

C England Good. 

N England Good 

Scotland. Good 

N .Ireland Good 


so* 

Outlook for Today 

• Sfc 

Good 

London - 

Good 

Good 

Moderate 

S England 

Goad 

Good 

Moderate 

Wales . 

Good 

Good 

Good 

C England 

&od 

Good 

Good 

N England 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Scotland 

Good 

Good 

Good 

N Ireland 

Good 

Good 


AH HT PM HT 
UKfcfl 548 72 1&07 6S 

Uwm* un 3U 1533 u 

torn Drth VU71ZS Z32S12J. 

Hal (Nbart DadJ 1003 72 2246 7J3 

ftusanrir 422 3JB 1658 14 

fiMlwatotoe 331 38 1606 3.7 




Sunrises 6dlam 
Sraiseb 7J2pm 

Hmlto 9 g 4 laan 
MtmsHs 1237m 

88 mom Apr! 22 


The star Cor Caroli is high in the sky on mid-April evenings 
and can be located with the help of the Plough 

Under the tail of tbe Great Bear, behind its back legs, a sig- 
nificaqt patch of sky is designated as the constellation Canes | 
Venatid - the Hunting Dogs. A 17th-century invention, this 
sparse constellation centres around just one 
moderately bright star. That star is, however, notable on sev- i 
eral counts. It is one of the few stars with a familiar name not 1 
of ancient Arab origin: Edmond Halley, of comet feme, called ; 
it “Cor Caroli” - Charles’s Heart- in honour of his patron King j 
Charles U, and the name stuck. (Halley's other attempt to cuny ! 
fevonr, a constellation he created called “Charles’s Oak”, rapidly i 
disappeared into oblivion.) A small telescope reveals that Cor ; 
Caroli is two stars rather than one. The second magnitude white ! 
star has a fifth magnitude partner. Astrophysics! studies of the ! 
blighter of the pair show it to be an extraordinary magnetic! star, i 

. i 

Jacqueline Mitton ; 
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THE INDEPENDENT LONG WEEKEND SATURDAY 12 APRIL 1997 


TODAY’S TELEVISION 


Tina Ogle recommends The Chest Sat 9 . 10 pm tTV ■ . 

6 Homicide: Life outhe Streets Sat 10.30pm C4 


L et’s face it, if yougrcmip in a house with 17 toilets, there’s 

more thanafig h t m gchaDcethatycmTldfeypear down one 
of them before too long. This is a probability that seems 
to have escaped Constant Bradley, the spoilt and violent son of 
a powerful Irish-American family in A Season in Purea toy (Sat, 
Sun BBC1). Expelled bom school for harbouring porno- 
graphic pictures, he then proceeds to batter to death a 15-year- 
old girL Does this stand in the way of his glittering political 
career? Of course not The only question is, ran his noble yet 
poor childhood friend step in to change the course of histoiy? 
Occasion ally d u nki ng dia logue and misting rhnnire in the plot 

shouldn’t stop you wanting to find out, in this hard- to- hate mini- 
series which floats past painlessly enough. 

If avoiding distress is the mam criterion of your weekend’s 
viewing, then die first of three parts of Vote No% Pay 


(Sun BBC2) is to be avoided. Presented by BBC economics 
editor Peter Jay, this relentlessly hammers home the point that 
Britain’s Welfare State is disappearing down the nation’s plug 
hole. Case study after case study is wheeled out to demonstrate 
the widening gaps in the social structure. The message? Who- 
ever triumphs on 1 May, whatever their pre-election protases, 
win find it well nigh impossible to provide us with adequate 
health, education and social security. 

Depressed? Then cheer youiself up temporarpy with a dose 
of Boys’ Own baloney. The second of four offerings in ITVs 
Comedy Premiere season, Hie Chest (Sat TTV) is an old- 
fashioned tale of buried treasure and modern-day treachery. 
Nefl Morrissey is in typically fluffy bunny form as John Croft, 
a hopeless dreamer and near bankrupt who seeks redemption 
through Spanish gold. But it is the beautifully battered and 


ridicnkm^talentedJhnCarterwbosteaIsthesfaow,rcspien- 

dent in leather Mouson as treasure humor Roland Blood. And 
wonderful as he is ax wounded villains, Isn't it about time he 
got to play a romantic lead? .... ' 

Those seeking love may find inspiration in Everyman: 
(5tim BBCi),afiIm facamin ingttedilemniasofsm- 

gles looking for a partner of the same religion. Those of us 
whose requirements of a mate have phnnmeted fro mdisy - 
ing Byzomc heights to "must have a pulse” may be surprised 
at the pidriness of these particular subjects. R>r Susan, a fifly- 
ish divorcee, sculptress ami committed Christian, her man 
would ideally have hair, a sense of aesthetics and share her 


ont, the prospects for wo m en over 50 are thm. "Ihe men in this 
particular market are generally older and calling the tune. 


But as Susan rightly retorts, she has no desire to gp on u 
to the beating heart of 

dramatic highlight to sec yon through no end of Ap^urass. 

As HosskideUfc on the Street (Sat C4) 

more like good sea*. Deprived of the first two 
this Baltimore-set police drama because of 
resemblance in detail to the Dunblane tauinfft, we ■] 
uo last week with detective Rank Pttnbteton returamg* 
work after his untimely stroke: As the saturnine 
the previous series, Andre Braugbcr brought^ cwnsaiW: 
intensity to wildly hew levds. i As : the damaged lslmcaa^n|| 
struggling to r e cover his pride and his career he'ttqi^P 
simply astounding '['-W 


BBC1 


BBC 2 


ITV 


Channel 4 


Channel 5 


ITV/Regions 


7.00 Chpdren’s BBC: Harry and the 

Hendersons.7.25 News, Weather 
(6858744). 730 Felix the Cat 7.45 
Phantom 2040. 8. 10 The Real 
Adventures of Jonny Quest 1L35 
The FTintstones. 

9.00 Live and Kidring. With special guest 
Rabble Williams (S) (16182314). 

12.12 Weather (4318183). 

12.15 Grandstand: 1220 Football Focus 
(624418311m News. (T) 
(22566251). 1 .05 Motor Sport 
(69271 02). 1.40 Golf - US Masters 
Highlights of the second round of the 
US Masters from Augusta 

(5 0343299). 1.55 Racing from 
Ascot: the 2.00 ftregrine Handicap 
Hurdle (50326522). 2.10 Gotf- 
US Masters (26054928). 230 
Racing from Ascot: the 235 Kyle 
Stewart Handicap Steeplechase 
(5651218).2A5 Golf- US Masters 
(5630725).3.05 Racing from 
Ascot: the 3. 10 Letheby and 
Christopher Lang Distance Hurdle 
Race 13436294;. 320 Motor Sport 
(1 64621 8J.330 Football Half- 
Times (9729270). 4.00 Swimming 
British European Trials: Action from 
the Ponds Ftoge International Sports 
Centre, Sheffield (5858034). 

4.40 Final Score (2531 725). 

520 News, Weather (I) (8938299). 

530 Local News, Weather (745725). 

535 Bugs Bunny (R) (553305). 

545 Dad’s Army (R)(T) (494522). 

6.15 The New Adventures of Superman 
(S)(7)(67ii83). 

7.00 Whatever You Want La Roslin fixes 
it for a snowboarder to hurtle to an 
uncertain fate (S XI) (61 7270). 

730 The National Lottery Live. Proving 
that smarm is still fashionable, Bob 
Monkhouse presents; and Michelle 
Gayle rings (S)(T) (307034). 

8.10 Crime TraveBen The sumptuous 
Michael french continues to time- 
travel giddily (SKD (934909). 

9.00 A Season in Purgatory. See Preview, 
above (SXT) (6265589). 

1025 News, Sport, Weather (191541). 

1035 Match of the Day. Highlights 

including Blackburn Rovers v Man i 
\M (SKI) (8877638). j 

12.00 They Think It's AD Over. Cult sports 
quiz (R)(S)ffl (86954). 

1230 Top of the Pops (S)(T) (73145). 

1.00 EBB The Thing from Another World 
(Christian Nyby 1951 US). A space 
hopper descends to terrorise-airmen 
in the North Rale in ttis likeable 
nonsense (Then Weather) (T) ; 
(2201 145). To 2.30am. 

REGIONS: Nfc 4.40 Final Score 5.00- - 

5.20 Northern Ireland Results 530 
- 535 Newsline 10.55 Match of the 
Day from Northern Ireland 1230 
They Think Its All Over 1 .00 Top of 
the Raps 1.30 - 135 Weather. Scab 
4.40 - 520 Afternoon Sportecene 
530 - 5.35 Reporting Scotland 
10.55- 12.00 Sportscene -The 
Scottish Cup. Wales: 230 Rigby 
Union Swalec Cup 4.40 Final Score 
4.55 - 5.20 Wales on Saturday 
5.30 Wales on Saturday 6.05 - 
6.15 Cartoon 


630 Open University: Scotland in the 

Enlightenment (2377305). 6.45 Light 


Enlightenment (2377305). 6.45 Light 
in Search of a Model (7879562). 7.10 
Immigration, Prejudice and Ethnicity 
(1062744). 8.00 Open Saturday 
(148229). 

1030 Tinning Points (R) (3304034). 

1035 Afias Smith and Jones (R) (9912589). 

1130 BBS Conawacy of Hearts (Ralph 
Thomas 1960 UK). Local nuns In 
wartime Italy attempt to save orphaned 
Jewish children from the Naas in this 
touching drama (87312251). 

1.15 Rm 97 with Barry Norman (RXSXT) 
(246812). 

1.45 um Forty-Ninth Parafld (Michael 
Powell 1941 UK). The first in a 
Ftowell/PiressbuTger double bill, this is a 
superb WW1I propaganda picture in 
which six Nazi U-boat men rampage 
across Canada committing every crime 
imaginable. Leslie Howard is the stac 
An Oscar winner tor Best Original Story 
(T) (575541). 

3.45 BBI A Matter of Life and Death 
(Michael Powell, Emeric Pressburger 
1946 UK). Uneven fantasy with David 
Niven as an RAF pilot who miraculously 


6.00 GMTV: News. 6.10 Professor Bubble. 
630 Bananas in Pyjamas. 6.50 Our 
House. 7.15 The WuzzJes. 7.45 
Disney’s Wbke Up in the Wild Room. 
8 .55 Pow er Rangers Zeo (665 8 676) . 

^^areai^ronatfar Street star tof 5 * 5 
Moriey and Sticky presenter Jez 
Edwards (S) (91468386). 

1130 The Chart Show (S) (40947). 

1230 Love Bites. Advice on romance, 
relationships and love, with guests 
Malcolm Jeffries and Emma Harrison 
from Neighbours. (15183). 

1.00 rm News, Weather (T) (22591947). 
1.05 London Weekend Today (I) 

(22590218). 

1.10 HHH Mutiny on the Buses (Harry 
Booth 1972 UK), (tan*! bother buying a 
ticket for this appalling spin-off from the 
successful si tc om (74262909). 
2A5Airwol£ Hntech helicopter nonsense 
(R) (4237218). 

335 seaQuest DSV (S)(l) (6637096). 

430 ITN News, Sports Results, Weather (I) 

(9929980). 


6J05 Sesame Street (R) (82913051 
7.05 Soniclhe Hedgehog (R) (433761 IX 
735 Dumb and Dumber (S) (42HS676). 

8.00 Transworld Sport (R) (25947). 

9.00 Morning Line (St) (87560). 

10.00 Gazette Fbotbafi ttaSa (626761 
1130 NBA 24/7 (S) (42812). 

12.00 Rawhide (25560). 

LOO SB Lady Godta Rfdes Again (Frank 
Lauder 1951 UK). An innocent girfe 
wins a besarty contest but finds the road 
to stardom studded with sleaze bags in 
this th in comedy (D (260043801 
245 HBB Jumping for Jcy (John Ffaddy 
Carriafrs 1955 UK). Frankie Hawed 

stars as a hapless odd-job bey at a 

greyhound track in this comedy which 
fails to ignite 0) (66238541). 

430 The MonkeesSperiaL Hey, hey let's 

daw back some fame. The Saties potto 
reunite far a “speda!* (5845560k 
5 35 Brookside (RKS)(T) (8565096). 

630 Right to Reply (SKD (6571 

7.00 A Week m Politics (5) (8015k 


6.00 D atip ledcwm Faira (5518657k 
630 Attractions (RXS) (6844102). 

7.00 5 News EartyfS) (2921947k 
730 Hxwakazno (2900454). 

8X«AMn and die Qdpmunks (2528183). 

830 Land of the Lost (25274541. 

930 Bevmiy MBs, 90210 (T) (1 6447893k 

1030 Mag Upfront (S) (850221 64k 
lLOOThmstyfe-GalJMcKenTB presents a - 
selection of (S) (37077560). 

1230 5 News (S) (11071657k 

1.00 The Mag. The youth of today produce 


MteodmekNVb UJflpa Mowe, Qw«ed vite 
a*us&u»A*i NW* t^ummOKaeam 
UO stwanriw (2*91681) IMJwvdch 
0349183). 2^8 teKtaWOW 068008931. MO 
Mb Nave, food and UMMr <754/1641 1L» 
Bte WM r&fiMSft 1J0 itv Snort Own 

009®36JL 230 Jones and Jwy ASUSJ451 1M 
ram: Trauma (98/9MJ- 420 Sow* am 
(947180581 430- S30MaRjrttf BMW (U04& 


escapes death, only to have an 
dispatched to reel film in (T) (595980). 

535 The Saint Our suave hero finds a 
missing scientist (R) (9202183). 

6.15 Travels wrath Pevsner. Germaine Greer 
takes a break from her inspired 
appearances on Late Review to tackle 
the buildings of Warwickshire. In the 
latest of the documentary series inspired 
by Nikolaus Pevsner's architectural 
guides, Ms Greer, who taught at the 


University of Warwick in the 1960s, 
visits Baddesley Clinton Hall, Charfee 


visits Baddesley Clinton Hall, Charfecote 
Park, Warwick Castle and others (SKD 
(666855). 

7.05 Newsnight The surreal pairing of 
Jeremy Paxman and Harry Enfield 
provides what promises to be an offbeat 
perspective on the general election. 
Selected celebrities also offer up their 
reports (T) (35801 5). 

8.05 Golf- US Masters. Steve Rider 
introduces further coverage from 
Auguste. The top 65 from the first two 
rounds play today, and British amateur 
champion Warren Bladon hopes to be 
among them. Commentary by Peter 
Alltss, Alex Hay Dave Marr and Dougie 
Donnelly (S) (49291 657). 

11.00 Late Review. Mark Lawson and his 
team of pundfis - Michael Dibdin and 
Tom Paulin - discuss the week’s cultural 
highlights, including the controversial, 
Oscar-nominated film The People vs 
Larry Flynt -. starring Woody Harrelson 
and C ourtney Love (S) (686812). 

11.40 HD Secrets (Michael Pbttinson : 
1992Aus/NZ). ft's 1964 and four 
teenage Beatles fans get trapped in 
the basement of a hotel with an EJvfe 
freak. Not half as much ton as it 
sounds, this lacks heart and pace. 

But look out for Noah Taylor who played 
the young David Hefigott in Shine, 
showingTashfngs of early promise 
040183). 

1.Z0 Later with Joois Holland. Joofs Holland, 
that maestro of musical eclecticism, 
Introduces performances from Ocean 




This Boy's Life’ 9pm C5 

Family misfortunes: Leonardo DiCaprio is butfied by stepdad Robot De Nfro 


REGIONS: No variations 


4.40 London Weekend ^ Tonight (T) 
(1541164). 

445 FI: Argentinian Grand Prfx. Jim 
Rosentfral kfadd uco the qj^ifymg^ 

live from Buenos Aires (5) (1463763). 
630 Early Edfflon(5J(7J (783367). 

7.05 You Beti (S)(T) (345541). 

8.05 Stas in Their ^es. Fifteen minutes of 
Hamers impersonate Donna Summer, 
Frank Sinatra and Luki (SXD 
(931812). 

830 ITN News, Weather Lottery Resrit (7) 

(415947). 

9.05 The Chest See Preview, above (SXD 
(893034). 

10.05 SSI With a Vengeance (Michael 
Switzer 1992 US). Average made- 
fior-TV fare with Melissa Qlbert- 
Brinkman as an amnesiac nanny 
(T) (924980). 

1145 In Bed wtth MedbmerfSJ (739638). 
12JK)GBH Empire CUy (Mark Rosner 1991 
US). Tedious murder and detection tale 
with Mary Mara (S) (9490868). 

130 Tropical Heat (R)(S) (6414329). 

245 E News Review (4866416). 

335 dub Nation (R)(S) (2703706). 

430 ITV Sport Classics (R) (97971752k 
435 Night Shift (RXS) (21358955). 

5.05 Coach (5J (7503961). 

530 News (26771). To 6.00am 


8.00 HB None butlhe Brave (Frank Sinatra 
1965 USOapan). Of Blue Eyes' one and 
ordy film as director is a tale of personal 
‘ trace between American Marines and 
Japanese soldiers in the South Ffccific of 
: WWI1. A nicely paced and intriguing 
morality tele (7) (8251k 
1030 Eteobash (RXS) (87812k 
1030 Homicide Life on the Street See 
Preview, above (S)(D (5 0164). 

11 30 H3i Street Blues. Itae superb re-run 
COp stories (R) (T) (851 116). 

1235 HD ^ewKness (POter Ybtes 1981 
US).WpwnHirtstai5asashyfanitor 
who triestowm the attentions ofgtem 
news woman S^oumey’VWaver by lying 
about his knowtedge of a murder An 
above-average thrfiler with surprises in 
. spades fD(J 77503). 

230 The Best of Aykroyd, BdusM and 
Chase (R) (2079077). 

335 Bless This House. American sitcom 
(RXS) (25519955). 

435 Arrested Development in the House. 
Behind the scenes with the American 
rap collective (R) (S) (282226). 

530 Blood, Sweat and Glory. The history 
of sport from cavemen to modem-day 
Gladiators (R) (2504313). To 6.15am. 


fashion and comedy (S) (95844909). 

3.15 Sunset Beach Orantous. Wry long 
compilation of sand, lithe limbs and 
inane dialogue (73 (135747443; 

6.00 5 News, Sport (9777218). 

6.05 Hercules: the Legwidary Journeys. 
Lets face it, if you were a 
mtsimderstood Cyclops, you'd want a _ 
half-man, hatf-godtosortyouout, 
wouldn't you? (S> (33966573. 

635 Night Fevec Leaving his Eighties 
credibility behind, Suggs hosls the 
karaoke entertainment show In which 
desperate mate and female celebs fight 
it out in a contest of singing and general 
knowledge. Save us (S) (5759299). 

730 5 News3port(SJ (1550034). 

830 JAG. Adventure series about a US Navy 
lawyer who travels around the world 
investi g a ti ng mffitary cases. Rabb is on 
the case d a young officer who 
apparently has botched the co- 
ordfnates of an artillary exerdse, 
leading to another officer being 
wounded gunfire. Dearie, dearie me 
(3669928). 

9.00 This Boy’s Ufe (Michael Caton- 
Jonesl993 US). Afineandfrightarang 
portrait of the potential dangers 
involved In a father-stepson 
relationship. Robert De Niro is the 
violent stepdad, Leonardo DiCaprio his 
oft-beaten son, with Ellen Baridn as the 
confused mother CD (1988725). 

11.00 HD Death Wish II (Michael Winner 

1981 US). Mr Wlrther must have run 
out of people to have dinner with in the 
early 1980s. Here is his re-hash of the 
cult original, with Charles Bronson in 
repellent form as the vigilante in LA 
(8159657k 

1240 HD Triple Echo (Michael Apted 
1972 UK). When a woman whose 
husband is a prisoner of war marts a 
young soldier, she takes him in and 
pretends he's her sister. Yes, really. 

; ■ Strange twists with Glenda Jackson 
and piiver Reed (6227077). 

2J20 BBOreepihdw (George Romero - 

1982 USX Five gruesome tales rtylishly 
scripted by Stephen King, and featuring 
a host of 1950s-style horror icons. King 
even takes a role as a man beset by 
fungus problems from Outer Space. 

Look out for the cockroaches... 
(33880145). 

4 40 Prisoner: Cell Block H (6697961). 

530 Whiffle. Tun Vine hosts an audience- 
participation quiz show. One hundred 
and fifty participants tackle questions 
until they are whittled down to one 
lucky winner: Essential viewing for 
insomniacs with a fifteen to One habit 
(R)(S)(D (5402042). To 600am 


COWL 

JULoodoMe^b 1230m Pkantef25J89X U* 
CMM News mO WMar 025902741 UO Ertp- 
ttan ! 1 M 

Mown, Gamas art Vldmf/ 69332291 24Q Nta» 
Corny** Mpicxfr T) it»(579229SIl 440fiUhaINm 
Md VWathar (1541 1&4X 33S JoBte do 08623& 
5^0 - S30m MM Eye B3«3J3S|L 


ffiVDHrt 

Ai London mpd ZZ30pm MwTaa; Otnm w 

'Moa (15183). 135H1VWilnNwa«iidVnpV 

er (2259021 £0- UOAWWdoTVtamrro/iXXUM. 
US StunfanstK (1 345367k 220 Hta The Hfe- 
(Mug (513287251 *40 HW WWm Nm tnd 


Sports Results (1541164). 1130 Fftw Mind 
(3765891 UOHV Sport Ctasocs (309693®. 


Jams and Jury (6958145k 245 Rk» ttm 
(9819551 430 Sound Bans (947 19058k <JB - 


(981955k 430 Sound Btts (9 
530am Flndqr Bunlnr 030421. 


HVHSr 

As HIV MMat nmpfa Lttfen HTY Norn Update 
(22590218k UO Sports** (59/9)631 148 Hre 
The Hindonburg (89*4/9471 3.55 The Urt 
(5880473k 440 - 445pm HTVWW Newt, Sport! 
Results and Matter f/54) 164k 


As London ncapt 1230pm few**, Qnmb*d* ; 
VWoasf/5183). UlSMBitifianJttwsandMNte 1 
(225902181. L10 A406 (707808571 140 Gw- ' 
tow (503383671 135 Beyw W r (1349183k 248. J 
saaQusst DSV (366038931 4.40 Meddttl NMBMd. 
WHflwr ( 1 54/ J 641 lUOFttw Wind (376585ft 
130 ITV Spot Oases 00969361. 220JonM«d 
Jwy <6958/451 245 Ffem Tk«na (9829551 4J0 
Sound BHu (947J80S81 430 • 530m IMq i 
BoOm (33042). 


CHJUHEL 3 NORTH EAST 

As TfcrtsWie ooccpt 1.05pm North East News and 
Wsriher 025902 JQJ. 4.40 -*45pra Norm East News 
and Wfeadier (1541164). 


Radio 


Choice 


Satellite/cable 


Radiol 

PLMMWfeU 

6.00am Dava Ream 930 Nicky 
Campbell 1230 Ctaire Stuigess 
330 Trevor Nelson 630 Danny 
RampBng- Lovegroove Dance Par- 
ty 9.oo Radio 1 Rap Show 12L00 
Radio 1 Reg^eOancehaU Nile 
2.00 Essential Mbt Mrs Wood. 

See Choice, right 4.00-6.00am 
Annie Nightingale 


Radio 2 


6.00am Mo Dutta 8£5 Brian 
Matthew 1030 Stave Wight LOO 
ftraerett 130 The News HuddBnes 
2.00 Ju£ Spies 400 Alan Freeman 
530 Chris de Burgh ki Concert CR3 
630 Reading Music 730 Cabaret 
(TO 10.00 Vtenra: Ctty of Dreams? 

I LOO Bob Haris LOO Patrick Lirt 
430-7 JXtem Mo Dutta 



The buzz is all oh Radio 3ttfe 
evening, where ttfe "experi- .. 
mentaT slotB^wmr the Ebj$ 
(10.30pm) is a coJlage crf . 
words^raf^ ^musfc.cqnstrudbed. 
around the place of the fly and 
butterfitesrira culture. Ifywi like 
your noise loader, theres what.: 
young peopfecati^TaHl. 
tEdhref from former Barnsley * 
housewife Mis Wood". or? . 
Essential (2am Rl). 


..v:.; i --citoa 


Radio 3 

eemoftwj 

&55am Weather; News HeadGnes. 

730 Record Review. 

9.00 Building a Library. 

10.15 Record Release. 

11.15 Reissues. 

12-00 Private Passions. Michael 
Berkeley's guest is writer and 
broadcaster John Tusa. 

LOO [Was Thee. 

130 News; Vintage Years. Dame 
Janet Baker talks to Brian Kay 
about her time on the concert 
platform. With music by 
Mendelssohn, Handel, Campion. 
Bach. Martini, Gounod. Brahms 
and Elgar. (FO 

330 David Roblou. A recital given 
on a harpsichord by the 18th- 
century Flemish maker JD Qui- 
cken. Telemann: Overture No 1 
in G minor. Mozart: Suite in the 
Styfe of Handel, K399.JC 

Bach: Gavotte In C minor. Bach: 
ftmtasra In C minor, BWV906. 
Domenico Coni: Variations on 
Duncan Gray. 

430 Jazz Record Requests. 

445 Music Matters. 

530 Live from the MeL- Die 
Walkure. By Vtegnez. Pladdo 
Domingp, tenor (Stepmmd), 
Deborah Voigt, soprano 
(Stegllnde). HBdegart Behrens, 
soprano (Bnwnhilde), James 
Morris, bass (Wotan). Orchestra 
cf the Metropolitan OpwaUanws 
Uvine. Afil. 

635 Desert Sera. 

7^0Dtevwaaire,Art2 

835 The Met Opera Quiz, 

930Dle Waflaire, Pet 3. 

1030 Between the Etes. A series 

L wp*fmentai ratflophonlc pro- 

ft grammes. See Chofc^ above. 


11.15 Impressions. Brian Morion 
and Aiyn Shipton introduce a 
sess i on by the impravfsfcig poup 
Scatter with Pat Thomas (tey- 
txads), PHI Minton (vocats), 
Dave Tucker (guitar) and Roger 
Turner (drums). Alyn Shipton 
also talks to Indian penaisrion- 
ist Tritofc Gurtu about his new al- 
bum - a tribute to trumpeter 
Don Cherry. 

130-7. 00am Through the Night 


Radio 4 

eZUlNfeHtUSHfalM 

6.00am News Briefing. 

6.10 F^rmfegTod^t 

630 Prayer for the Day. 

6.55 Warner. 

7.00 Today. 

838 Weather 

930 News. 

9.05 sport on 4. 

930 Breakaway 

1030 News; Loose Grids. 

11-00 News; Election Agenda. In 

the second live programme of 
the series, famffies throughout 
tin country say what they think 
of Brftalrfs democracy and the 

politicians who operate ft 

1130 The Americas FHe. The last 
of six progra mm es opening up 
the Americas for the British lis- 
tener looks at how the smaBest 
country in the western hemi- 
sphere -St Kttte-Nevts In the 

Caribbean - wants to split In 
two. 

12.00 Money Booc 

12.25 The News Quiz. 

1235 Weather 

1.00 News 

1.10 Any Questions? Jonathan 
DimWeby data a topical dis- 
cussion in Bamack, Stamford, 
With Charles Kennedy, Liberal 
Democrat spokesperson on Eu- 
ropean Union affairs-, Dr Mar- 
jorie Mowlam, shadow Northern 
Ireland Secretary, Peter Utley, 
Secretary of State for Social Se- 
curity! and author and dramatist 
Frederic Raphael. 


135 Shipping Forecast 

240 News; Any Answers? 

230 Satunjay Playhouse: Tunes of 
Glory James Kennaway's novel, 
dramatised by Trevor Royte. 
Sandhurst-tralned Lt Co! Basil 
Barrow arrives at the headquar- 
tere of a Scottish battalion to 
take ouer as commanding officer 
from hard-bitten war hero Jock 
Sinclair, in the clau st rophobic 
worid of Campbell Barracks, the 
two men dash, with tragic con- 
sequences for them both. With 
BID Patereon. Alexander Morton, 
Paul Ybung and Tom Smith. (R) 

4.00 News; Witnesses. Karin Too- 
lis presents eyewitness accoutis 
from the French Revolution and 
charts the progress of three in- 
fluential women from salon to 
tumbril. 

430 Science Now. 

5.00 PM. 

5.40 New York Diaries. 

530 Shipping Forecast 

535 Weather. 

630 Six O’clock News. 

635 Week Ending. 

630 Utopia and Other Destina- 
tions. 

730 Kaleidoscope Feature. On his 
centenary end In the spirit of his 
best-known film, /ft a Wonder- 
ful Life, tonfghfs programme 
tries to Imagne American popu- 
lar cufture If Rank Capra had 
never beat bom. 

730 On These Days. 

830 Saturday Night Theatre: The 
Curiosity telnet The final 
episode of Catherine Cz- 
efcawska^ thrafrpart story. 

YYriGn rtfirineoa s tate fli loin- 
century Ganre looks set tor a 
happier ending, Sophie and 
Ben's holiday has to come to an 

end. Wtih John Buick.(R) 

935 Classics with Kay 

930 Ten to Ten. The Rt Rev Roy 
WBBamson, BbhopqfSouth- 

warKtaksabouthfaretetion- 
sttips with people of other faiths. 

93S Weathec. 


mOO News. 

10J.5 The Last Septembec By 
ETtzabeth Bowen. (R) 

11.15 Manors of a Maladjusted 
Teacher: CTO 

1130 Stanza on Stage. Tess Gal- 
lagher talks about the poems 
She wrote on the death hus- 
band Raymond Carver, the po- 
ems of recovery fret fallowed, 
and reads from her most recent 

uSft-. 

1230 The late Storys The Bends. 

By Erica Vlfegmc 
1248 Shipping Forecast 
130 As WcrW Service- 

530 Inshore Forecast 

531 Season Sunday 
535-6j00am Shipping Forecast 


Radio 4 LW 

BtUMjaBbRfclSafizLM 

No Variations 


Radio 5 

093, 909ft: Ml 

630am Dirty TacWe 630 The 
Breakfast Programme 9.00 Yfet 
end 1L00 Top Gear lL30Ho« 
the Rorti Page 1200 Richard Lit- 
ti^ohn LOO Sport on Five 636 
S«-0-Stx 835 The 'Ceatment 9u00 
Brief Lives 930 Vtad Up 1030 
RfchanJ DaByrfs Section N&t 
1130- Newts Extra 12.00 After 
Hauis 230 Up AH N&& 530- 
6.00am Morning Reports 


an 

730am Orson and OThrta C76893). 
730 Free Waiy (95928). 8.00 Tire 
Ybung Indiana Jones Overrides ' 
(58299). 930 Quantakn.Leap 
(25744k 1030 Kung Fu- The , 
Legend Continues (84812k 1130 
Legends of the Hidden City (84763L 
1130 Sea Rescue (52164). 1230 v 
Wrestling (54096). LOO Wrestfing 
(63744k 2J00 Star Trek (60744). . 
330 Sta - Trek: The (ted Generation 
(569601 430 Star Trek: Deep Space 
Nine (75015). 500 Star Trete Vby^ 
agar (4367k 630 Kung Rl -The 
Legend Continues (4398GDL 7.00 
Hercules: The Legrodary Joom^s 
( 19947k &00 Coppers (4744k 830 
cops I (325ZJL 930 Cops H (71299k 
930 The Serial mas (557251 
1030 Law and Ord er (18218). 

1130 LA Law (85541k 1230 The 
Movie Show (618651 1230 LAPD 
(28619k LOO Dream On (844351. 
L30 Smouldering Lust (27684k . 
2006.00am Hit Mix (1632856k 


1030 The Principal ( 2384251 k 
1135 Something WiW (994325U. 
130 The Devil Rides Out 
I70586S®. 330335am East of 
Eden (37884 J 6!/. 


SKY SPORTS 1 

730am Worid Sports (21367). 730 
Aerobics (33102). 830 The Rugby 
Club (42386). 830 Racing News 
(41657). 930 Super League 
(91638k 1130 Hold the Back PSaga 
CZ 95221. 1230 Sports Saturday 
(94725k 230 Rt«by Union 
(25034657k 4.15 Sports Saturday 
Results ( 3423299k 530 WLAF 
(1153386). 930 Ringside (36638). 
1130 Spanish Football (3 40015). 
130330am Ringside (12145). 


snz 

730pm Superboy (4612657k 730 
Suwtoy 0365454). 830 Melrose 
Place (1737270k 930 Pacific Drive 
U 7570341 1030 'teles from toe 
Crypt (86J5183). 1030 Tales from 
the Crypt (8684831k 1LOO Stand 
and Defiver (8248763). 1130 Stand 
Md DeSver (7110299). 1230- 
630aor m Mix (8237868k 


sn spam 2 

730ara Soccer AM (4955270k 
1L00 End Zone (679356Q). 1230 
Austafian Rules FootbaB (6432218). 
230 BMX (6413183). 3.00 Ice 
Hockey (3487744). 530 Saffire 
(7541164k 5 30 Squash 
< 8483638k 630 Inside the Senior 
PGA Tour (33Z656DJ. 730 Rugby 
Unton (6785541). 9.00 Steve Doris's 
Interesting Wbrld of Snooker 
(4054812). lLOO-LOOam Rugby 
Union Updtee (3486015). 


Classic FIT 

anomsMfcw 

6.00am Sarah Lucas 930 Count- 
down 1230 Mastere of TWr Art 
130 Alan Mam 330 Jane 
Markham 630 Gardening Forun 

7.00 Opera Guide 830 Evening 
Concert 1030 The Classic Quiz 

12.00 Sally PteHson 230 
Evening Concert 430430am 
Satty Fteeoun 


Yirpn Radio 

0215. U9/-]2GDUe MlOfizHB 
6 -OOmu Lynn Persons 1030 Russ 
W Jorw's Greatest Fffls 1230 Jere- 
my dark 330 The Afixxn Chart 
wtth Mwk FottbsI 630 Robin 
Bartis 103QJaney Lee Grace 
230630am Howard Pearce 


630acn Connecticut Yteriee - 
(9157102). 730 What Next? 
(9356560). 830 Ramona 
(85022251k 1030 Tb Be or Not Tb 
Be* (77947). 1230 The Other 
Mather (72589). 230 The Scout 
(90812k 430 Blank Cheque 
(6611k 630 Btenkman (20676). 
830 The Shadow (82898). 1030 
Species 1327928). 1L50 Last 
Chance (947251). 135 Species 
(872232k 3L15 Only the Strong 
(395874k 435-&Q0am What 
Next? (770677U. 


SKf SPORTS 3 

12.00noon Survival of the Fittest 
(93584473). 1230 Worid Sports 
Special (57672015). 1.00 Steve 
D^ totaresting World of Snooker 
(25303305). 330 Motor Sport 
(31358251). 7.00 Spanish Football 
(53724251). 930 Australian Rules 
Football (6610483//. 1130- 
12-OOmkJnight Survival of the 
Fittest (25388096L 


World Service 

OM*W 

. 130am Newsdesk L30 Letter 
from Amarica 145 Brtetn today 
230 Newsdesk 23Q On Ybur Be- 
half 3.00 NewsJay3L30 Music Re- 
view 4.00 Warid News 4.05 Wald 
Busmess Review 4J 5 Sports 
Ftounteto 430 Rwn Our Own Cor- 
respondent 530 Newsdesk 530- 
630am (3obal Business 


aor homes 

630am Sky Riders (32270). 830 
Christmas without Snow 
(14916034). 940 Sumner and 
Sritoha (34041218). 1X40 Junior 
(44526909k 140 Fee-Wee's Big 
Adventure M2561305). 3.15 Cvnp 
fowhera«QSS8305J. 530Ce!ebra- 
»n Family (/4980/. 7.00 The Brady 
Bunch Movie ( 81725k 9.00 Junior 
(&3S22). 1 LOO Beyond Rangoon 
(4 5925JJ . 1240 Object of Obsession 
(416732k 230 Criminal Hearts 
(1227680. 3304530am Marine 
Violations (82578329). 


LIVE TV 

630am Ph Money 630 Fbshtan 
730 Sport 730 A Game of Two 
Scarves 8.00 Sham Rack Quiz 830 
Looking far Lore 845 Pet Squad 
930 Revelations 930 Fashion 10.00 
Agony 1030 Looking for Lore 1045 
Pet Squad 1LOO Trial TV 1130 Rate 

and Fortune 12.00 Why Fites? u an 


Agony 1.00 Agany L15Agany 130 
TM TV 230 Fashion 230 Agwy 

3.00 Rate and Fortone 330 Pin 
Money 4.00 Looking far Love 430 
Sham Rock Quiz 530 Agony 530 
Why Files? 630 Fashion 630 Sport 
730 Pin Money 730 A Game of TWo 
Scarves 830 Bushido 830 Bushkto 

9.00 Handy Hunks; Sham Rock Quiz 
930 Eva's Seventies Pop Show 
1030 topless Darts to Space; Sport 
1030 staraHjp 1130 topless Darts 
fit Space; Fate and Fortune 1130 Sn 
1L55 Erotics Exotica 1230 Kiss TV 
L30 Shopping 230 Sex 230 Erotica 
Botfca 330 Stend-Up 330 Sex 
430 Erotica Exotica 430 Pin Money.. 

5.00 Sport 530-630am Shopping 


SIT HOKES GOLD 

6.00pm Lost Horizon (535823671 
8-20 BarbareUa (26199096). 


Tax-Free investment 
with a conscience 


Save with the Family Assurance Ethical Bond *° C 
and look forward to tax-free growth and investing in something 
that’s worth just as much as a better world. 


• Invest £10, £15 or £25 monthly in ethical industries, 
•"fax-free lump sun after 10 years. 

• BufitHto fife cover; phis low charges. 


For more information on how to grow your savings and enjoy 
peace of mind call lb today. 


0800 616695 


Please quote the request axle below, 

Or complete the coupon and send it to: 

Family Assurance friendly Society Limited. 

FREEPOST (BR2206). 16-17 West Street. Brighton. BN l 2BFL 
Please remember that investment values can fell as well os rise. 
Family Assu rance Friendly Society Limited is regulated by the 
Personal Investment Authority and incorporated under the 
Friendly Societies Act 1992 (Reg. N0.939F). 


Please send me more information on the Ethical Bond 


Mr?Mrs/Mlss/Ms hmsthmib 



Sendthb coupon to: family Assurance Friandfy Sodaty limited. 
FWEPOST (BK 2206 ), T6-1 7 Wert Street Brighton BN1 m 
Wta may send bfamanttoyw aboM after protats offeedbytheSodav. 
iyoudo(Wirahorete*redikliAnn4jQn-(dttjeod:ttebTCQ 
W( may tifephOK you to part rf ou 1 customer aniee proeamro 
Ifycuttonolwaimtecnmaaedlntfxs wypleaatidtiwbox, Q 





* 





NE5R0«mrr 

As London nnpt: 1230pm Mowto, Got# and 
Videos f/5183). 1-05 Wdsteoontry Nows 
(22590218k 130 Jmmtt with Bugs Bonny and 
Michael Jordan (70780657). 1.40 Planet Rock Pro- 
files (16933229). 2.10 Stumroesters (2773239k 
440 wwcountry News (I54//641 IL5Q FBm: 
WM 0765891 L50 ITV Sport Claaia (309693ft 
230 Jones and Jury (6958/45/- 245 Fftw frao- 
ma (98/955). 420 Sound B4es (947180581 430 
- 530am Funky Bunker (33042 k 




mnsmtE 

As London except: 1230pm Movies. Ganns and - 
Vkkos (I5I831 L05 Calendar News and Weather 
(22590218). 1.10 AbwoK (62565411 235 HUto * 
Shout at the Devil (8575/ 744/. 440 Crtencbr News 
andVitoather (J54JJ64J. lL50Fteit: And theSea 
Will tolL^ (3/1323861 2.00 In Bed with Madinmr - 
(443/31 230 Rm: GaAraak* (329877/1 335 « 
Funny Business (25511313). 4.05 Cofltns aid Ma- 
ooni^s Mow* Club (30/957061 435 - 530m Mur- 
der; She Vttala (26864/6). . 


lO 


3 


Ax C4 except: 1030am Hangm 1 with Mr Cooper 
(30791k 1030 The Cosby Show (9583/J. 12.00 
Flm: Blue dtorder at St Triniais* (5837251 L35 
Fftw Dentist on the Job* (42818183). 3.10 Rmc 
Harmtoaf Broofcs (49898299J. 630 Lore Ufa (657/. M 
730 News (4932701 7.15 Noaon rwChrfo: Dawn- 1 
swyr Georgia (63569801 830 He) Staeon (8780031 
830 ftMgeti (9726571 930 EtiwBad 97 (761164k - 
935 Flm: The Operation 0754541 1L15 The Long 
Johns Election Speciafc (6295221 1130 Homkade: - 
LHe on the Street (85 J/Z6L 435- 535am Anest- $ 
t9d Development In the House (79408681 


* V • 
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